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PREPACE. 



Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, there is a volume bearing the following 
title : — " The Writings of Sir Francis Bacon, Eint, 
the King's Solicitor General, in Morality, Policy, and 
Histoiy." It is only half filled, and contains nothing 
but essays. We may infer however from the title- 
page that it was at that time Bacon's intention to 
gather his writings of that class into a separate col- 
lection ; and I suppose that if it had been continued 
and completed according to that intention, it would 
have contained all such pieces as are here collected 
under the title of Literary Works ; by which I mean 
works which were intended to take their place among 
books; as distinguished from writings of business, which 
though they may be collected into books afterwards, 
were composed without reference to anything beyond 
the pardcular occasion to which they relate. The 
Philosophical Works contained in the first three vol- 
ume8 of this edition belong of course to this class ; 
and next to them in order of importance come the 
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Historical, Moral, and Political Works, of which this 
volume contains the most considerable. 

For the particular history of each piece, and the 
manner in which I have dealt with it, I refer to the 
several prefaces. Those which are written in Latin, 
are followed by English translations ; for which, as 
indeed for everything in this volume, I am alone and 
entirely responsible. 

The engraving which Stands as frontispiece is a very 

correct representation of a bust belonging to the Earl 

of Verulam, to whose kindness I am indebted for per- 

mission to have a drawing made of it for this purpose, 

as well as for the facilities given to the artist. It is a 

colored bust in terra-cotta, and is one of a set of three, 

done in the same style and material, and apparently 

by the same hand ; said to be portraits of Sir Nicholas 

Bacon, Anne, bis second wife, and their son Francis, 

when twelve years old. I regret that I could not learn 

anything more abont them. They mnst have been 

done abont the year 1572, by an artist of no ordinary 

skill, and have probably been at Gorhambury ever 

since. They show, among other things, that Bacon's 

likeness was to bis mother ; a fect, I believe, not other- 

wiseknown. 

J. S. 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VH. 



The history of the reign of King Henry the Seventh 
was the first work composed by Bacon after his fall ; 
the fruit of his first few months of leisure. The sub- 
ject indeed of which it forms the opening chapter — 
viz: a History of England from the Union of the Roses 
to the Union of the Crowns — was one which he had 
long before pointed out as eminently worth handling ; 
but until the time when he saw his retirement from 
public life inevitable, and that (to use his own words) 
"being no longer able to do his country service it 
remained to him to do it honour," he does not seem 
to have thought of undertaking any part of it himself. 
And though it may appear from a letter to the king 
that he had conceived the purpose as early as the 21st 
of April 1621, when he was in the middle of his 
troubles, it is not before the 4th of June, when he was 
released from the Tower, — hardly perhaps before the- 
22nd, when he returned to Gorhambury, — that he caxi 
be supposed to have commenced the work. By the 
end of the following October, or thereabouts, he had 
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finished tliis portion of it in its present form, and sent 
a fair transcript to the king. It may be regarded there- 
fore as the labour of a long vacation. 

To say that such a work was executed in four or 
five months by a man who was excluded (except duiv 
ing the last six weeks) from London, where all the 
unpublished materials were, is to say that it is in many 
ways imperfect. The original records of the time had 
not been studied by any man with a genius fbr writing 
history, nor gathered into a book by any laborious col- 
lector. The published histories were füll of inaccu- 
racies and omissions, which it was impossible to correct 
or snpply without mnch laborious research in public 
archives and private collections. The various studies 
of his civil life had made him acquainted no doubt 
with many things illustrative of his subject ; but 
for these he must have trusted to the fidelity of his 
memory. What Sir Robert Cotton could supply was 
liberally communicated ; but Cotton House was within 
the forbidden precinct, and any man who has attempted 
this kind of work knows how imperfect a Substitute 
another man's eyes and judgment are for his own. For 
the rest of his raw material he must have trusted en- 
tirely to the published histories then extant ; to Fabyan, 
who furnished only a naked and imperfect chronicle of 
London news; to Polydore Vergil, who supplied a 
narrative, continuous indeed and aspiring to be his- 
torical, but superficial and careless and füll of errors ; 
to Hall and Holinshed, who did little more than trans- 
late and embellish Polydore ; to Stowe, whose inde- 
pendent and original researches had only contributed 
a few additional facts and dates ; and to Speed, whose 
history, though enriched with some valuable records 
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and digested with a more discriminating judgment than 
liad been brouglit to the task before, waa yet composed 
for the most part ont of the old materials, and retoined 
almost all the errors. 

From these imperfect, unskilful, and inaccurate out- 
lines, aided by the rraits of bis own former reading 
and Observation, by a learned acquaintance with the 
Statutes of the realm, and by such original documents 
as Sir Robert Cotton could supply, to educe a living 
likeness of the man and the time, to detect ihe true 
relations of events, and to present them to the reader 
in their proper succession and proportions, was the 
task which he now undertook. 

In tbis, which tmder such conditions was all he conld 
attempt, he succeeded so well that he has left later his- 
torians little to do. Subseqnent researches have but 
confinned and ülustrated the substantial truth of his 
historyin all its main features. The portrait of Henry 
as drawn by him is the original, more or less iiiithfiilly 
ci«[ii<«l, of all the portraits which have been drawn 
since. The theory of the events of Henry's reign as 
forraed and expoonded by him has been adopted by 
every succeeding historian as the basis of his narrative. 
Those who have most slighted his auihority have not 
the less followed his guidance and drawn their light 
froni him. Those who have aspired to correct his 
work have only tunied a likeness into a caricature and 
hi.iiuiT into invective. The composition bears indeed 
eome traees of the haste with which it was written : 
but if that be the best history wluch conveyH to a 
reader the clearest eoneeption of the State and progress 
nf aHairs during the period of which it treats, not one 
of the histories of Henry the Seventh that have been 
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written since can bear a comparison with this. The 
facta he was obliged, fbr the reasons above stated, to 
take and leave almost as he found them ; but the effect 
of his treatment of them was like that of bringing a 
light into a dark room : the objects are there as they 
were before, but now you can distinguish them. 

In superintending a new edition of this history I 
have aimed chiefly at four things. Ist, to obtain a 
correct text. 2nd, to ascertain as far as possible 
whether the Statements in the text are accnrate ; and 
to point out in foot-notes all inaccuracies, however 
trivial. 3rd, to supply omissions, where they seemed 
important. And lastly, to notice all passages in which 
the Latin translation (which was prepared under 
Bacon's own eye some years after) varies in meaning 
from the original English. 

1. For the text, there are only two authorities of 
any value : the original manuscript, which was sub- 
mitted to the king in the autumn of 1621, and is 
preserved (all but a few leaves) in the British Mu- 
seum ; and the original edition, which was printed in 
the following March. Which of these two is the best 
authority, it is not easy to decide. The print, as being 
the later, may be supposed to have the last corrections. 
But the manuscript, as having certainly been looked 
over and corrected by Bacon himself (which it is not 
certain that the proof-sheets were), may be supposed 
to have the fewest errors. I do not know how fer it 
was usual in those days for the author to meddle with 
his work after it was in the printer's hands ; but in this 
case, from a careful comparison of the two, I am in- 
clined to think that where the print varies from the 
manuscript, it is generally by mistake. It is from the 
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manuscript therefore that I have printed the text. The 
various readings of the printed copy I have quoted in 
the notes : neglecting however all varieties of mere 
form, such as the introduction of capital letters, of 
italics, and of inverted commas ; which, as there is no 
direction for them in the manuscript, I ascribe to the 
printer's fancy and the typographical fashion of the 
day. In the division of the paragraphs I have also 
silently followed the manuscript ; without noticing the 
places where the printed copy gives a different one, 
unless there be a doubt which is right. The spelling 
is modernised throughout: and I have used my own 
judgment as to the punctuation ; — observing always 
the spirit and intention of the punctuation in the 
manuscript. 

This manuscript may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum ; Additional MSS. vol. 7084. It is a fair tran- 
script in a very clear hand. Bacon's own pen may be 
recognised here and there throughout, sometimes in 
the alteration of a stop, sometimes in the insertion of a 
parenthesis, sometimes in the correction of a letter, 
sometimes in the interlineation of two or three words. 
A few leaves are wanting, which are noticed in the 
places. 

The printed copy is a tall quarto of 248 pages, with 
the following title, The Historie of the Raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh^ written by the Right Honourable 
Francis Lord Verxdam, Viscount St. Alban. London. 
Printed by W. Stansby for Matthew Lownes and Wil- 
liam Barrett 1622. A portrait of Henry, with sceptre 
and ball, is prefixed ; harshly engraved by John Payne ; 
with the inscription cor regis inscrutabile. The face, — 
thoughtful, anxious, lean, and furrowed, — seems to be 

VOL. XI. 2 
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the original of thc comely, grave, well-fed gentleman 
with whom we are familiär in Vertue's engraving. 
The book was printed and ready for publication on the 
20th of March 1621-2 ; and " the printer's fingers 
itched to be selling." 1 Some delay seems to have been 
caused by a scruple of the Bishop of London ; but it 
was published soon after. 2 

2. In order to detect inaccuracies, I have endeav- 
oured (besides Consulting the more recent histories) 
to determine, wherever I could do so from authentic 
sources, the exact dates of the transactions related ; and 
where I have found them inconsistent with the narra- 
tive, or have otherwise detected or seen reason to 
suspect any error, I have noticed the fact ; not confin- 
ing myself to cases in which the error seems to be of 
consequence ; but correcting positive misstatements of 
every kind ; for it is impossible to say of any fact that 
it is of no consequence, unless you could know how it 
mav be combined with other facts and what inferences 
it may be made to support. 

3. With regard to the supply of Omission*, on the 
contrary, I have taken pains to distinguish the impor- 
tant from the ummportant. Clearness of narrative 
depends upon nothing more than lipon the rejection of 
what is immaterial ; and innumerablc particulars were 
no doubt omitted by Bacon on purpose. Nevertheless 
many facts have come to light since Bacon's time 
which he would have introduced into his narrative if 
he had been aware of them ; and whatever has seemed 



1 See a letter from Meatity*. which nppears to have been written on that 
day. 

2 It was out on the 6th of April. See a letter from Rev. Joseph Mead 
to Sir Martin Stuteville. — Court aiul Times of James /., vol. ii. p. 308. 
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to m« to 1« fit' ihi.s natura, I have nol heätated r ■ ■ ü> 

iii tbe notes. So that I hope this hist»r\ iu:ty 

aow l»e reconimended not uuly :i- t In- rii inst, eleim-st, 

and liveliest narrative, and in general effiscf the Dteat 

iaitliJul portraiture, of the tdme (whici wiih all its 

b always was) ; but also aa the moat compfata 

aila and the raost aecurate in Information. 

4. Lastly, irith regard to tiiu Latin tniiisliitiim. 

This edition beiiig intended especially für Englisli 

renders, it. has not bewi thought desirahle to increase 

"i'l '-ost by reprinting translations which were 

puly top tiin-i^iH-rs ; and which, being for the 

nur« translations, im Englisli reader would 

fcr to the originaL 1t was t» be remembered how- 

ener tliat tliey were made either by Bacon himaelf a 

tinder bis eye and directum (** Historiam Ilcuriei Sep- 

timl, quam •■li'tm in Latinum Berti," is bis own ex- 

pression in the dedieation pretixed to the Siriwii-n 

Fi'ldr») ; and therefore that where tliey dift'er in 

of effect more than the diH'ercnt idiom of tlu- 

oenu to require, tlic Latin must pass (dt the 

I ii r and better authority. 1 bave therefbre compared 

ihe twn si.iiieiiii' hy sentcnco, and wherever I bave 

tViurid that the Latin Version eonlains anv meaDÜlg that 

- not fi.lly or exactly represented hy the English, — 
that it esphuns an obacore, decides a doubtral, or 
■ i! inaccurate expresüon, — I have qaoted the 
Latin nrords. 



Thi- 1 think is all I need say in explanation of my 
ii the revision and elacidation of Uns work. 

fcw words as to the rharacter of the work itsolf, 
it will be seen that, while adinitting and aetount- 
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ing for lts imperfections, I have ascribed to it a sub- 
stantial excellence fer higher than it has credit for; 
and I may be expected to give a reason for dissenting 
from the populär judgment, supported as it is by some 
eminent authorities. 

In so fer as the difference is a matter of taste, I can 
only say that since the proper object of history is to 
reproduce such an image of the past that the actors 
shall seem to live and the events to pass before our 
eyes, that style of historical composition should be the 
best in which this is most completely accomplished ; 
and that I have met with no history of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, nor indeed of any other English 
king, in which such an effect is produced in a degree 
at all comparable tothis. Indeed if the question could 
be made to turn upon that point, I almost think that 
such would be the general opinion. But it is true that 
during the last Century populär taste in this kind of 
composition ran another way ; forsaking the model of 
Thucydides, in whose pages the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war still live as fresh as those which we follow 
day by day in the newspapers ; and declining to that 
of the Annual Register, where the events of 1848, so 
stränge, so interesting, so agitating, as we read of them 
while they were passing, may be seen laid up in 1849 
as dead and dry as mumniies. In so far as it is a ques- 
tion of taste, Bacon's history, tried by such a Standard, 
must of course feil. 

It is not however to a difference of taste merely, that 
the low place which it holds in populär estimation must 
be attributed. It is connected no doubt with a verv 
prevalent, though a very erroneous, impression, that it 
is not a true portraiture of the time ; that it was written 
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with «her objects tban tnoae of a fuithiul liistorian ; 
»■ritten not to reprodoce a trn« image rf Henry tbe 
ßaventb., bot to Satter the liumour of James tbe First 
by drawing auch a pictore uf his ancestor as should 
imlirwtK- reflect bonour on hiniself. I do not know 
iato whoae imagination Ulis idea first entered, but it 
bottom of raoat modern criticisnw, aiid is 
set fortb at large by Sir James Miu-kintosh in a note 
appended to tlie second volume. of bis History of 
KQgUndi in Lardner's Cabinet Cycloptixlia. Tlie 
qne&tion being too serious to be paaaad over, and the 
mtfaority too respectable to be «vermied witbout show- 
i-, I shall quote bis nute at length. 
u Lord Bbl'üii was tlie oinii of bighest inlelleet araong the writera 
rf history; um he waa not tue greatest bistorian. History ought 
to be without passion ; but if it be withoul feeüug, it loses the iu- 
■ ii the power of being useful. The narra- 
eatnlogiie 






live of human artirjus would be Uli 

of names and dales, if it did not inaintain it- sway by ius|iiri[i;i the 
nader with pity für tlu- edlerer, with anger a^,iin«t the oppressor, 
and with earnest desircs für tlie trimiipli of righl over nüght Um 
: l'.ncon's nature tonspired with tlie fault« of liir COncap- 
-,i]iy to taiut. bis work with Inkuwariu eensure of thlie- 
bnoil atid extortion, with a eool display of the expedients of 
cuiiiiing, and with too systeuiatic a represeutation of the pofiey of 
a monarch in whose history he ebeee to eottvey a theory of king- 
i and the hkeiiesi of its ideal model. A wrlter who htu (wen 
i unravelling an intrieala character oftea Ihm mim 

lulgent to the man whose seemin}: i ni-i-tiinics he ha.. ,-\- 

1, and uiay at length regard the workings of his own iuge- 
r wilh a i'oroplaceney whiefa prcvail* over bis Indignation, 

iTtotlc, who first attempud a theory of Usurpation, bai weap d 

* appeaiwiee of tbia fault, partly beuause ■enaibflSrj h not ex- 

ironhl tUspleaae in a n-eatise on guveniuient. Maehi- 

■1 |pp| <oili.L|i|>ily toi um i i'"1"nl in sili'iii'ini; las ahhorrence at 

; hm tlu- ball is ilii.iiv w be fr d in "The Prince, F 

h Ii a treatise ua ihe »rt of wiiining and keeping tyranuiu») 
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power; which was destined by the writer neitber to instruct 
tyrants nor to« warn nations against their arts, but simply to add 
the theory of these arts to the stock of human knowledge ; as a 
philosophical treatise on poisons might be intended only to explain 
their nature and effects, though the information contained in it 
might be abused by the dealer in poison, or usefully employed for 
eure or relief by the physician. 

" Lord ßacon displayed a much smaüer degree of this vice, bat 
he displayed it in history, where it is far more unpardonable. In 
the singular passage where he lays down the theory of the ad- 
▼ancement of fortune (which he knew so well and practised so 
ill), he states the maxim which induced the Grecian and Italian 
philosophers to compose their dissertations, ( that there be not 
anything in being or action which should not be drawn into con- 
templation or doctrine.' • He almost avows an intention of em- 
bodying in the person of his hero (if that be the proper term) too 
much of the ideal coneeption of a wary, watchful, un bending 
ruler, who considers men and affairs merely as they affect him 
and his kingdom ; who has no good quality higher then prudence ; 
who is taught by policy not to be cruel when he is secure, but 
who treats pity and affection like malice and hatred, as passions 
which disturb his thoughts and bias his judgment. So systematic 
a purpose cannot fail to distort character and events, and to divest 
both of their power over feeKng. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Bacon, if he had not been betrayed by his chilling 
scheine, to prefer Louis XL to Louis XII., and to declare that 
Louis XI., Ferdinand the Catholic, and Henry VII., were the 
* three magi among the kings of the age;' though it be true that 
Henry was the least odious of the three royal sages. 

" It is due in the strictest justice to Lord Bacon not to omit, that 
the history was written to gratify James L, to whom he was then 
suing for bitter bread, who revised it, and whom he addressed in 
the following words : — ' I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of Henry VII., who was in a sort your forerunner; and whose 
spirit as well as his blood is doubled upon your majesty.' Bacon 
had just been delivered from prison : he had passed his sixtieth 
year, and was galled by unhonoured poverty. What wonder if 
in these circumstances even his genius sunk under such a patron 
and such a theme ! " 1 

1 Lardner's Cyclopsedin, Hist. of England, vol. it. p. 362. 
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tting aside for the präsent the general 

■li ■■ Bpiril in which bistoiy "";//<' to be writ- 

■n. and the particular queation as to ib<- apirii in 

i'ii.li ilii.. Iiistui'v ('* writtun, lipon both which points I 

i word Co say presently, let ns first consider 

e inore positiv« and definite Imputation* contajned in 

■ nii.i; iKi>wij»e. TJjal Bacon wrote the book tu 

J mies; that in order to gratiry James he reji- 

resented Etenry aa a raodel of king-craft ; and iliat 

the syatematic purpose of so representing Heau?} ai i 

model of king-craft " distorted charactet :md erenBj | " 

— tliis is what the eharge amounts tu. Ami ii ii 

mportant to know how far ii is troe, For if ii mn 

'. tO Bei about ili'iiiiin^ ;n]d tvi-tifviiig liistorical in- 

woold be a inen.' waste of töne and a mit» 

üng of the proper duty of an editor. In tliat can 

- book us a bistory wonld be merely worthless. 1t 

inld be curioua only aa a record of Bacon's idea — 

of wliat he supposed to be Jaines's idea — 

in. "l. I Iting, and should !»■ treated aecordingly. 

■ t ■ bowever that the Iiyp<>th<-.-i 

nly luuauVd ftr, bot utterly untenabhv 

That be "wrote the book to gratify James !■" i~ 
ideed in 'nio senge troe enough. Hewanted tu So 

■ a which James would appreciate, and he 
um tlüii u good history of so important a reign waa 
e of the best servicea be cotild perform, and one the 

in iu be appreciated. But it is piain that 

■ .f. Madrintosh meanl eomething more than this; 

il be iii'.iiii. as 1 presume be did, that Bacon 

,' ih,: :<«)•;. -,( becanse ii gave bim an opportnnity for 

i -1 -, — I would Brat ask, why anyhody 

>n!d flunk so? b it ii"' il"' ■■'■'''■ same lubjecl 
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which at least fifteen years before he had wished some 
one eise to undertake for the simple purpose of supply- 
ing a main defect in our national literature ? l Did 
not the defect still remain ? And was he not now at 
leisure to undertake the subject himself ? Why then 
seek any further for his motive in choosing it? 

But suppose he did choose the subject for the pur- 
pose of flattering James, how did he propose to treat 
it, so as to produce that effect ? By setting up Henry 
the Seventh (we are told) as the model of a king ! 
Now Henry was in his entire character and in all his 
ways, both as a man and as a king, the very contrast 
and opposite to James himself. Both indeed professed 
to love peace ; and both were constant, without being 
uxorious, to their wives. But there the resemblance 
ends. In all other respects, to set up either as the 
model of what a king should be is little less than to 
point out the other as the model of what a king should 
not be. Neither was this a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. For however obvious and ineffaceable those 
features of Henry's character may appear to w«, which 
mark him as so peculiarly the opposite of James, we 
are to remember that we read it by the light which 
Bacon himself threw upon it ; that it was Bacon him- 
self who brought them to light, — brought them to 
light in this very history for the first time. Henry's 
character as drawn by preceding historians might have 
been used for purposes of flattery well enough. " He 
was a Prince," says Stowe, reporting the substance, 

l See his " Letter to the Lord Chancellor touching a History of ßrit- 
ain;" the original of which, preserved at Bridgwater House, is dated 
2 April, 1606. — Collier'» Dcscriptivo Catulogue, p. 17. See also Ad- 
vancement of Ltaming, the Siscond Book, pnrograph 5. 
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the ßourishes, of what he found in Hall and 
Polydore, " of marvellous wisdniu. polioy. justice, tem- 

. and gravity, and tiotwithstanding many and 

■■. -i"ii- of troufale and war he kept bis realm 

in right g 1 order, fbr the which he was grea 

of Foreign princes." Such n paasage «miM 

have been a vory fair foundation in fact for a fancy- 

l1 and wise king. A man combining 

in himself al! the cardinal virtuos and reigning in 

» continued succession of victorious achievements in 

peace and war (so history repörted him) might easily 

by a tess skilful band than Bacon's, using a very little 

of the noveüat'e or rhetoricäan's licence, have been 

tu med into a handsome likeness of James — or of any- 

body eise. And who ran heilere that if Bacon liad 

lieeri reidly study! ng, not to draw the man as h« ";is, 

ml to produc.« such u Representation of him as should 

i to reflect honour uptui bis desccndant, he would 

luve introduced into the portrait those traits of cold- 

reserve, suspicion, avarice, pai-simony, party- 

spirit, partiality in the administration of justice whcn 

be was himself interested, finease which was not policy, 

strength of will which blinded jadgment, closeneM and 

darkness which bred danger; — traits which are tww 

inextricably interwoven with our idea of the man ; but 

of which the pages of Fabyan, of Polydore 

if Hall, of Holinahed, and of Stowe, will bo 

ararched in vain? If it were necessary to believe that 

ich featnres into the portrait he was 

iking to gratify James :it all, we must sappose that 

. ■: by raising Henry to an ideal emmence 

which tlid not belong to him, but by degrading him 

ii ilmt. ideal eminent..- which he enjoyed; and there- 
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by relieving the reigning Solomon from his great rival 
for that title. But the thing seems to me altogether 
incredible. 

If it be urged on the other hand that the character 
of Heniy as interpreted by Bacon, however unlike it 
may be to James, is not so unlike Bacon himself ; and 
that he was therein delineating his own ideal ; it is 
enough to say that many of the peculiarities which he 
detects and points out in Henry's mind and ways, are 
noticed as weaknesses and errors, derogatory to his 
judgment and injurious to his fortunes. Many of his 
difficulties, for instance, are attributed to the shortness 
of his foresight, which prevented him from seeing dis- 
tant dangers in time to prevent them. Who can sup- 
pose that that entered into Bacon's idea of a politic 
king ? His " settled determination to depress all em- 
inent persons of the house of York," might perhaps, 
upon Machiavel's principle that in order to secure 
a conquest it is necessary to extirpate the reigning 
fiimily, have been reconciled with the proposed ideal. 
But Bacon expressly notices it as an error in his 
policy arising from a weakness in his mind ; and the 
cause in fact of almost all his troubles. The severity 
of his exactions again is excused by Polydore Vergil 
as a politic art to keep turbulent subjects in obedience. 
Bacon imputes it to a vice of his nature in coveting to 
accumulate treasure, and represents it as procuring him 
the hatred of his people to such a degree that his State 
was insecure even in the height of his felicity. In the 
matter of Brittany, Bacon represents him as outwitted 
by the French king : and how ? not (as Polydore 
would have it) from reposing too much trust in the 
promises of his confederates ; but simply because the 
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■ni-li king understood llie rase, and he did not. His 

ionage ie indeed joattfied, :is ueces- 

■ry to protect him against secret niaoliiiiiitiuiis ; Imt 

in dukneaa and dosenes» with whieh he conducted all 

i anairs is ceasnred, u creating general diffidenoe 

ind alan» whii-li bred datiger. His dMooHBtenaneing 

f the uobility, which has been regarded by Borne lii-- 

rtroke of profound policj to which thesub- 

|ucnt. Bettlemeot of the kingdom vu ciät&y owing, 

oonaidered by liaeon " as one of the causes of his 

•oublesome reign." And genertlly the many <\'i(- 

ith which he had to contend are expresely 

aitwned ai not inherent in the case, Imt u tha oon- 

qnencc of " BOme grand defects and maiii error« in 

l nahm', customs, or proceedings." Nay, the mihi 

otol of bis achievementa is evidently regarded by 

liardly worthy of hiin ; and tha short-eoming 

d not tu any want of opportunjty ur unt»w- 

i of fortune, but to •■< deficiency in himself, — 

i oeficiency fatal to all heroie preteilsiora, — a «ant 

irorthiei aims. •• If the king (he taya) did no 

■akT nuttars, it was long of himself; für what he 

■ c passed." Who can auppose that in 

wi-li a repreaenteüon he meanl " to convey a thecorj 

F img-craft and the likeneaa of ite ideal model"? 

l'.ut we are told that he almost owna aa much him- 

[f — "almost avowa ;m intention of embodying in tlie 

t' his hero tun mnch of the ideal coneeption " 

Ac. &c. Where such an avowal is to be found we are 

i inibrmw] ; and I cannot myself discover any paa- 

which he speake of what he intenda t<> 6*0. 

\'Ihti he speaJ« of what he ha» done, he certainly 

Jcea an avowal of a very difierent kind. " I have 
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not flattered him " (he says in his dedicatory letter), 
" but took him to the life, as well as I could, sitting so 
far off and having no better light." And certainly 
this is the short and true account of the whole matter. 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare this history 
with those that went before, will be convinced that the 
portrait of Henry is a true study from nature, and one 
of the most careful, curious, and ingenious studies of 
the kind ever produced. It is important too that this 
should be understood ; because upon this it is that the 
main interest of the work depends. For it must be 
confessed that Henry's reign, though entertaining from 
the bustle and variety of incidents, and important for 
some of its results, includes but few matters which for 
themselves are much worth remembering. The sub- 
jects of all those negotiations and treaties retain no 
interest for us. The wars and the warriors have alike 
passed and left no trace. The story of Perkin War- 
beck has the interest only of a great romance. The 
laws did indeed print their footsteps deeper ; but the 
progress of knowledge and the changes of time have 
gone over them too, and they remain only as curiosi- 
ties of the past. But as the memory runs back along 
the surface of English history from the last of the 
Georges to the first of the Plantagenets, the reign of 
Henry the Seventh still presents one conspicuous ob- 
ject ; — an example of a king who was also prime 
minister ; a king, not indeed of ideal wisdom or virtue, 
but yet of rare sagacity, industry, and courage. who for 
twenty-three years really governed the country by his 
own wit and his own will. Bacon has accordingly 
treated the history of his reign as a history of the 
administration of affairs in England from 1485 to 
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I rapresented Henry as what he reallv was 
thai time, the wie and real minister, eonr 
im- in person Lhe affäire of each gevenü dapart- 
it. 

In wliat xpirit he has cxecuted the work, «bat kiml 
>f moral Impression the narrative is made tn soggest, b 
m ilifficnlt to ans wer, becauBe diffisrent readen 
be difterently affected by it. I would only say 
: those readers who, like Sir James MackiatOflh, 
■ from the percsal of the narrative fiill of passion- 
i pity t'or the opprt's></<!. and ivii/ntinenl against the 
r so vehement that il overflowi eren upon the 
tocenl historian whose fäithful report has excited it, 
lhe last persons who ought to coinplain of the 
elling \\\> story in sach a way as not to pro- 
3 snch impressinns. tt' strong dtsapprohation and 
■Eka of Henry he the feeling which his history prop- 
'f written onght to excite, there is scarcely a writei 
int has touched the subject since who may not be 
called as an unconsrious witness that Bacon's history 
has in that reapect d«ne its offiee. We do not blame a 
painter t'or flattery because he does not write under his 
plCtnre " thia i- the portrait of an ugly man ; " enough 
if he painta him as be sees bim. Wby Maine a histo- 
rian becanae, content with describing his hero as he 
is. lie abstains from calling bim names ? 

ng from tln* particular to the general qnestion, 
there i- no donht a real and cnnsiderable djft'erence 
Bacon's conception of the proper offi< f his- 
tory nnd Maclrintosh's, Accordin^ Tu liaron, " it is 
Office of hisMry tu i-i'piv=riit tin.' i-vents them- 
ither with the counaels ; and to leave the 
ttjona and conclosions thereupon to the Liberty 
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and faculty of everr man's judgment." 1 According 
to Mackintosh, history so written " loses the interest 
which bestows on it the power of being useful : " it 
must " maintain its sway " by inspiring feeliiigs of pity, 
anger, &c. 

Now that the reader, in order to derive any benefty 
from history, must feel as he reads, Bacon I suppose 
would not have denied ; but he would have said that 
the reader should be able to feel without being told 
when and how ; that when an object of emotion is 
truly represented to a capable mind, the emotion will 
follow of itself ; that a man who is affected by the 
sight of good and bad in nature, will be affected in the 
same way when he sees them in a book ; that if he be 
not, it is for want not of epithets and exelamations and 
notes of admiration in the history, but of moral sen- 
sibility in himself, and he should be referred to the 
preacher or moralist for his eure before he comes to 
the secular historian. The duty of the historian, 
being first of all to set forth the truth of the case upon 
which judgment is to pass, bears a very close analogy 
to the duty of the judge in summing up. The sum- 
ming up of the judge is truly the history of the case ; 
it is meant not only to inform the jury as to the facts, 
but also to guide their judgment. Now we see that in 
performing this part of his duty the judge is expected 
carefully to abstain from all expressions which address 
themselves to the feelings of the jury as distinguished 
from their judgment ; which are calculated " to inspire 
pity for the sufferer, anger against the oppressor, or 
earnest desires for the triumph of right over might." 
The common sense of Englishmen (guided in this case 

i Adv. of Leim, the Second Book, parcigraph 7. 
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tapa than in any other by real earneatneas 
1 nncerity) hu established this hs a nile ; tlie clear 
■ >>t justice manifestly requiring tluit guci frcl- 
onld not be allowed to mix witb the eoBsiduav 1 
tii I' tlie casc, In! be lef't to tMloiv the jinl^iiifiit ; 

|(if the tOMt be traly jadged) they ioevitably will, 
d the historian would do well to remember, what- 
r bis personal feelings may be, that bis is the part, 
, of the counsel od either sside, but (as I nid) of the 
i iie is expounding the ea.se tu the jury so 
t thev may be best able to come to a jnst ophiion 
it. 

Of ii* this example be objeeted to as not strii 
parallel, (because the purposes of justice are Baris 
- jnry come tu a correct opinion as to the fi 
i the pnrposes of history require that a correct 
i as to the fket should be followed byjusl foet- 
9 to the right and the wrong.) and if an example 

for of soine real history maiiitaining ; 
c tvay OTBT tlie reader's feeüngs without tlie 
L'ts, fxelamations, or comnients fco dinvt t 

'•iiiiliry; ii is enough to say that in 
book whieh all who pruf'ess and call tbemselvcs 
;ii.' boiiini to aeknowh'dgf as tlie highost 
the most odious of all treasons, the mos) 
!1 jndgments, the most pathetic of all taltt 
■ I bnocence, is related four timea over with- 
;Ie indignant eomment or a single vitnpera- 
I aajweesion. 

I iiave dwelt oh these points longer perhaps than I 

t done in so piain a cnse. Bttl ein- error "I 

Tsing that Ba-con's history »ras «ritten to Halter 

,- baa done Brach miscbJef. rVlmost all our rnod- 
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ern historians, in trying to correct the supposed flatr 
tery, have in fact spoiled the likeness, and so in effect 
blotted out of that chapter of our history the veiy 
thing which was most memorable in it. 

In speaking of the character of Henry as described 
by the writers who preceded Bacon, it will be seen 
that I have quoted Stowe, and said nothing of Speed, 
whose history was published in 1609, some years after 
Stowe's death. But the truth is, that though Bacon's 
history of Henry's reign was not written tili 1621, 
he had drawn up a slight sketch of Henry's character 
many years before, of which Speed had a copy, and 
knew the value and made the right use. He quotes 
it at the outset of his history of this reign ; " being 
fit," as he says, " to be set in front to his actions, as 
certain lights of the mind by which to discern the 
fountain of counsels and causes." As far therefore as 
the character of Henry is concerned, and so nvach of 
the Interpretation of his actions as depends lipon a 
true insight into his character, Speed is not to be 
reckoned among the historians who preceded Bacon. 

The sketch I speak of concludes a short historical 
fragment, entitled, The History of the reigns of K. 
Henry the VIII, K. Edward, Q. Mary, and part of Q. 
Elizabeth, of which there is a fair MS. in the Har- 
leian collection (532. fo. 45.) The name of the 
writer is not given ; but, even without Speed's au- 
thority, who quotes it as " fragm. MS. of Sr. Fr. 
B." there would be no doubt whatever that it is 
Bacon's. It was afterwards printed, very inaccurately, 
in the Cabala, Ed. 1663, p. 254., but without any 
suspicion as to the author ; and it is rather singular 
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that, being extant in so common a book, it has never 
been claimed or noticed by any of Bacon's numerous 
editors and commentators. It contains indeed little 
that may not be found elsewhere in his works, yet like 
all his other fragments and rudiments it is well worth 
preserving ; and there is no fitter place for it than 
at the end of this preface. It was written, it will 
be seen, while Elizabeth was still reigning ; and his 
intention then was to begin with the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, or rather perhaps with a sketch 
of the condition in which Henry the Seventh left the 
kingdom. The idea of beginning with the accession 
of Henry the Seventh occurred to him afterwards in 
1605 ; as may be seen by comparing his well known 
letter to Lord Chancellor Egerton, which was writr 
ten on the 2nd of April in that year, with the passage 
on the same subject in the Advancement of Learning. 

The History of the reign of K. Henry the Eighth, K. 
Edward^ Q. Mary, and part of the reign of Q. Eliz- 
abeth. 

The books which are written do in their kinds rep- 
resent the faculties of the mind of man ; Poesy his 
Imagination ; Philosophy his reason ; and History his 
memory. Of which three faculties least exception is 
commonly taken to memory ; because imagination 
is oftentimes idle, and reason litigious. So likewise 
History of all writings deserveth least taxation, as 
that which holdeth least of the author, and most of 
the things themselves. Again, the usc which it 
holdeth to man's life, if it be not the greatest, yet 
wsuredly is the freest from any ill accident or quality. 

VOL XI. 3 
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For those which are conversant much in poets, as 
they attain to great variety, so withal tliey become 
conceited ; and those that are brought up in philoso- 
phy and sciences do wax (according as their nature 
is) some of them too stiff and opinionate, and some 
others too perplexed and confused. Whereas History 
possesseth the mind of tlie conceits which are nearest 
allied unto action, and imprinteth them so, as it doth 
not alter the complexion of the mind neither to irres- 
olution nor pertinacity. But this is true, that in no 
sort of writings there is a greater distance between 
the good and the bad, no not between the most excel- 
lent poet and the vainest rhymer, nor between the 
deepest philosopher and the most frivolous schoolmen, 
than there is between good histories and those that 
bear the same or the like title. In which regard, 
having purposed to write the History of England from 
the beginning of the reign of K. Henry the eighth 
of that name near unto the present time wherein Q. 
Elizabeth reigneth in good felicity, I am delivered of 
the cxcuse wherewith the best writers of history are 
troubled in their proems, when they go about with- 
out breaking the bounds of modesty to give a reason 
why they should write that again which others have 
written well or at least tolerably before. For those 
which I am to follow are such as I may rather fear 
the reproach of Coming into their number, than the 
opinion of presumption if I hope to do better than 
they. But in the mean time it must be considered, 
that the best of the ancient histories w r ere contrived 
out of divers particular Commentaries, Relations, and 
Narrations, which it was not hard to digest with Or- 
nament, and thereof to Compound one entire Story. 
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the firsl such w riters had the ease of other's 

«ince thej have the whole commendation ; 

■! these former writings are for the most part 

■- !'V their Lorrowings du not appear. But 

nnto me the disadvantage is great, finding no public 

mentories of any consideration or worth, in sort that 

sapply must be out of the freehneas «rf memory 

ion, anr.l out of the acts, instrumenta, and 

• >if state themselvea, togethec with the 

Jices of foreign historiea ; whicfa though I do ac- 

lowledge to be the best Originals und Instructions out 

! r. In'li to write an history, yet tlie travel must be 

iter tban if there had Leen already digeated 

■ tolerable chronicle as u simple oarotioB of tbe 

dorn themselvea, which shonld only have n oodad 

t of the former helps to be enriched with the coun- 

- and notable partieularities. And 

i the reasou why I mought not attempt to go 

bigher to more ancient times, because those helps and 

grounda did more and more fiiil ; althougii if I be not 

deeedved I may truly affirtn that there have no times 

passod over in this nation wliich have produced greatar 

actions, nur more worthy to be delivered to the agt-s 

Kur they be not the great wars and con- 

njimtil i which many times are the works of l'ortune 

and fall out in barbarous times ) the rchearsal whereof 

makotfa the profitable and instructing history; but 

iln"T timea refined in policies and Industries, new 

rare variety of accidents and alterations, equol 

•1 just encounters of «täte und state in forces and 

ml prince in sufficiency, that bring tipon 

:!n.' b.-st [inn- toi- Observation. No« il" von 

the general naturea of the times (which I 
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have undertaken) throughout Europe, whereof the 
times of this nation must needs participate, you shall 
find more knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the wits of men (which are the 
shops wherein all actions are forged) are more fur- 
nished and improved. Then if you shall restrain 
your consideration to the State of this monarchy, first 
there will occur unto you changes rare, and altogether 
unknown to antiquity, in matters of religion and the 
state ecclesiastical. Then to behold the several reigns, 
of a king that first, or next the first, became abso- 
lute in the sovereignty : of a king in minority : of a 
queen married to a foreigner: and lastly of a queen 
that hath governed without the help either of a mar- 
riage, or of any mighty man of her blood : is no small 
variety in the affairs of a monarchy, but such as per- 
haps in four successions in any State at any time is 
hardly to be found. Besides there have not wanted 
examples 1 within the compass of the same times 
neither of an Usurpation, nor of rebellions under heads 
of greatness, nor of commotions merely populär, nor 
of sundry desperate conspiracies (an unwonted thing 
in hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign wars of all 
sorts ; invasive, repulsive of invasion, open and de- 
clared, covert and underhand, by sea, by land, Scot- 
tish, French, Spanish, succors, Protections, new and 
extraordinary kinds of confederacies with subjects. 
Generally without question the state of this nation 
never had a larger reach to import the universal 
affairs of Europe ; as that which was in the former 
part of the time the counterpoise between France 
and Spain, and in the latter the only encounter and 

* This word is omitted in the MS. and supplied from the Cabalo. 
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Opposition ugainst Spain. Add hereunto thc new-dis- 
coveries and navigations abroad, the new provisions 
of laws and precedents of State at home, and the acci- 
dents memorable both of State and of court ; and 
there will be no doubt but the times which I have 
chosen are of all former times of tliis nation [the 
fittest 1 ] to be registered ; if it be not in this respect, 
that they be of too fresh memory, which point I 
know very well will be a prejudice, as if this story 
were written in favour of the time present. But it 
shall sufBce unto nie, without betraying mine own 
name and memory or the liberty of a history, to pro- 
cure this commendation to the time with posterity, 
namely, that a private man living in the same time 
should not doubt to publish an history of the time 
which should not carry any show or taste at all of 
flattery ; a point noted for an infallible demonstration 
of a good time. 

King Henry, the seventh of that name, after he had 
lived about fifty-two years, and thereof reigned twenty- 
three and some months, deceased of a eonsumption the 
22nd day of April, in the palace which he had built 
at Ritchemount, in the year of our Redemption 1509. 2 
This king attained unto the crown, not only frorn a 
private fortune, which mought endow him with mod- 
eration, but also from the fortune of an exiled man, 
which had quickened in him all seeds of Observation 
and industry. His times were rat-her prosperous than 
calm, for he was assailed with many troubles, which 

1 These words nre »upplied from the Cabaln. 

* Both the MS. and the copy in the Cabala have 1604: an error prob- 
•Wy of the traxucrlber: 4 carelessly written being very like 9. 
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he overcame happily; a matter that did no less set 
forth his wisdom than his fortune; and yet such a 
wisdom as seemed rather a dexterity to deliver himself 
from dangers when they pressed him, than any deep 
foresight to prevent them afar off. Jealous he was 
over the greatness of his Nobility, as remembering 
how himself was set up. And much more did this 
humour increase in him after he had conflicted with 
such idols and counterfeits as were Lambert Symnell 
and Perkin Warbeck : the strangeness of which dan- 
gers made him think nothing safe. Whereby he was 
forced to descend to the employment of secret espials 
and suborned conspirators, a necessary remedy against 
so dark and subtle practices ; and not to be repre- 
hended, except it were true which some report, that 
he had intelligence with confessors for the revealing 
of matters disclosed in confession. And yet if a man 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis 
tlie Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere 
than Ferdinando of Spain, upon whom notwithstand- 
ing he did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. Great 
and devout reverence he bare unto religion, as he that 
employed ecclesiastical men in most of his affairs and 
negotiations ; and as he that was brought hardly and 
very late to the abolishing of the privilege of sanctu- 
aries in case of treason, and that not before he had 
obtained it by way of suit from Pope Alexander ; 
which sanctuaries nevertheless had been the forges of 
most of his troubles. In his government he was led 
by none, scarcely by his laws, and yet he was a great 
observer of formality in all his proceedings, which 
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mding was no Impedimont to Üie working 
of his will ; and iu the suppressing and pnnwhiflg of 
the truasons which during the whole course of his 
rcign wäre committed against him, he had a very 
stränge kind of intoruhanging of very large and un- 
«xpected pardons with severe axecntiona ; which (hü 
oasidered) could not he imputed to any 
iv or inequality, but to a discretion, or at 
least to a principle that he liad apprehended, that it 
was good not obstinately to pursue one course, but to 
try bolh ways. In his wars, he seemed ralher •_'onfi- 
flllterpriaing, by which also commnnly he 
was not the poorer; bat generali}- he dld seein inelin- 
eace, and made but öfters, of war to 
mend the conditions of peace; and in the quenehmg 
of the commotions of his subjects he was ever ready 
to acbJeve tbose wars in pereon, sometimes reserving 
liini,c]r. bot oever rotiring himself, but as ready to 
»eeond. Of nature hu covetud to m-i i 
which the people (into whom there i"s infused for the 
pnwmtion öf monarchies a natural desire to dis- 
rharge their princes, though it be with the uuju^t 
charge of their counsellors and ministen,) did impute 
unio Cardina] Morton and Sir Reignold Brav, who 
las ii after appeared) as counsellors of ancient au- 
i>li bim, did so second his humour as they 

I refrained iL Whereas Empson and 

Dudh.'v lhat foUowed (being persona that bad no rep- 
Utation with him, otherwwe than the nervi]« followiog 
of bia own btunour) gave bim way and shaped him 
way to those extremities, wherewith himself was 
tooched with remorse at bis death, and whieh his 
disarowed. In expending of ireasure he 
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never spared charge that his affairs required, and in 
his foundations was magnificcnt enough, but his re- 
wards were very limited ; so that his liberality was 
rather upon his own State and inemory than towards 
the deserts of others. He chose commonly to employ 
cunning persons, as he that knew himself sufficient to 
make use of their uttermost reaehes, without danger 
of being abused with thera himself. 



Here the MS., which is in a fair Roman hand, care- 
fully written and punctuated, ends in the middle of 
the page, without any remark, and without any ap- 
pearance of being finished, — just as if the transcriber 
had left oft' at the end of a sentence, intending to go 
on. I have 110 reason liowever to suppose that Bacon 
proceeded any further with the work. His increasing 
business as a lawyer, and perhaps also an increasing 
apprchension of the magnitude of his undertakings in 
philosophy, led him probably to relinquish it. The 
fragment remains however to show that his eoneeption 
of the character of Henry in all its prineipal features 
was formed in his earlier life and under another sover- 
eign ; and therefore if it Stands in need of excuse, we 
must seek for it elsewhere than in the circumstances 
suggested bv Sir James Mackintosh. For my owti 
part, I am satisfied with the conjecture that he thought. 
it the true eoneeption. 
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TO THE 
MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND HOST KXCBLLENT PRINCB 



CHARLES, 



PBINCE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORN WALL, EABL OF CHESTEB, 

KTO. 



It may please your lEghness, 

In part of my acknowledgment to your 

Highness, I have endeavoured to do honour to the 

memory of the last King of England that was ances- 

tor to the King your father and yourself ; and was 

that King to whom both Unions may in a sort refer : 

that of the Roses being in him consummate, and that 

of the Kingdoms by him begun. Besides, his times 

deserve it. For he was a wise man, and an excellent 

King; and yet the times were rough, and fall of 

mutations and rare accidents. And it is with times 

as it is with ways. Some are more up-hill and down- 

hill, and some are more flat and piain ; and the one 

is better for the liver, and the other for the writer. 

I have not flattered him, but took him to life as well 

as I could, sitting so far off, and having no better 

light. It is trae, your Highness hath a living pattern, 

incomparable, of the King your father. But it is not 

amiss for you also to see one of these ancient pieces. 

God preserve your Highness. 

Your Highness's most humble 

and devoted servant, 

FRANCIS ST. ALBAN. 



THE 



fflSTORY OF THE REIGN 



OF 



KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 



After tliat Richard, thc third of tliat name, king 
in fact only, but tyrant both in title and regiment, and 
so commonly termed and repntcd in all timcs since, 
was by the Divine Revenge, favouring the design of 
an exiled man, overthrown and slain at Bosworth 
Field ; l there succeeded in the kingdom the Earl of 
Richmond, thenceforth styled Henry the Seventh. 
The King immediately after the victory, as one that 
had been bred under a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great observer of religious forms, caused Te 
deum laudamas to be solemnly sung in the presence of 
the whole army upon the place, and was himself with 
general applause and great cries of joy, in a kind of 
militar * election or recognition, saluted King. Mean- 
while the body of Richard after many indignities and 
reproaches (the dirigies and obseqtries of the common 

l August 22nd, 1486. 

9 Militär is the read In g of the original edition : and i* tho form of tho 
word which Bacon alwaya, I believe, employed. He pometimes spells it 
niUtare, sometimes militar, but I think never militaric. 
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people towards tyrants) was obscurely buried. For 
though the King of his nobleness gave charge unto 
the friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment 
to be given to it, yet the religious people themselves 
(being not free from the humours of the vulgär) 
neglected it; wherein nevertheless they did not then 
incur any man's blamc or censure. No man think- 
ing any ignominy or contumely unworthy of him, that 
had been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth 
(that innocent Prince) with his own hands ; the con- 
triver of the death of the Duke of Clarence, his 
brother; the murderer of his two nephews (one of 
them his lawful King in the present, and the other 
in the future, failing of him) ; and vehemently sus- 
pected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, there- 
by to make vacant his bed for a marriage within the 
degrees forbidden. 1 And although he were a Prince 
in militar virtue approved, jealous of the honour of 
the Englisli nation, and likewise a good law-maker 
for the ease and solace of the common people ; yet 
his cruelties and parricides in the opinion of all men 
weighed down his virtuos and merits ; and in the 
opinion of wise men, even those virtues themselves 
were conceived to be rather feigned and affected 
things to serve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
generate in his judgment or nature. And therefore 
it was noted by men of great undcrstanding (who 
secing liis after-acts looked back upon his former pro- 
ceedings) that even in the timc of King Edward his 
brother he was not without secret trains and mines 
to turn envy and hatred upon his brother's govern- 

i i. e. with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. The Latin trans- 
lation hos inctstuota* cum ntpti nuptias. 
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ment ; as having an expectation and a kind of divina- 
tion, that the King, by reason of his many disorders, 
could not be of long life, but was like to leave his 
sons of tender years ; and then he knew well how easy 
a step it was from the place of a Protector and first 
Prince of the blood to the Crown. And that out 
of this deep root of ambition it sprang, that as well at 
the treaty of peace that passed between Edward the 
Fourth and Lewis the Eleventh of France, concluded 
by interview of both Kings at Piqueny, as upon all 
other occasions, Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, 
stood ever upon the side of honour, 1 raising his own 
reputation to the disad van tage of the King his brother, 
and drawing the eyes of all (especially of the nobles 
and soldiers) upon himself ; as if the King by Ins vo- 
luptuous life and mean marriage were become effemi- 
nate, and less sensible of honour and reason of State 
than was fit for a King. And as for the politic and 
wholesome laws which were enacted in his time, they 
were interpreted to be but the brocage of an usurper, 2 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the people, as 
being conscious to himself that the true obligations of 
sovereignty 8 in him failed and were wanting. But 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign and 
the instant of time when the kingdom was cast into 
his arms, met with a point of great difficulty and knot- 
ty to solve, able to trouble and confound the wisest 
King in the newness of his estate ; and so much the 
more, because it could not endure a delibcration, but 

* Pacem pro viribus impugnasset, ei n parte honoris stttisset. 

* Inescaiiones et Unocinia : baits and pandcrings. 

* Verum obtdienticB subditorum vinctdum : jus scilicet ad regnum legiti- 
wm: the true bond which secures the obedience of subjects — a right to 
the throne. 
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must be at once deliberated and determined. There 
were fallen to his lot, and concurrent in bis person, 
three several titles to tbe imperial crown. The first, 
the title of tbe Lady Elizabeth, with whom, by prece- 
dent pact 1 with the party that brought hini in, he was 
to inarry. The second, the ancient and long disputed 
title (both by plea and arms) of the house of Lancas- 
ter, to which he was inheritor in his own person. 2 
The third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that 
he came in by victory of battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to the 
j>eople, who by two-and-twenty years reign of King 
Edward the Fourth had been fully niade capable 8 of 
the clearness of the title of the White Rose or house 
of York ; and by the mild 4 and plausible reign of the 
same King towards his latter time, were become af- 
fectionate to that line. But then it lay piain before 
his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he could be 
but a King at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial 
than a regal power ; the right remaining in his Queen, 
upon whose decease, either with issue or without issue, 

1 Such pact implying that it was in her right he should reign; as is 
more fully expressed in the Latin translntion. " Primus erat titulus 
regitux »um F.Uzaktthai : cui ctiam accesserat pactum iüud, quo sc proceribu* 
qwrrum auxiliis regnum adeptus est obstrinxtrat, dt nuptiit cum Wo contra- 
Itndis, yuod Ulttm in jure ejus regnaturum haut! obscure subitmuebat." 

2 In the Latin translation tlm expre.«sion is materially qualified. Quo- 
rum altert, iMncastria scilicet, i/we $t pro luzrede gerebat: to which he 
considered himself as heir. 

* Opinumem penitus imbiberant. 

4 Sir T. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon of 7th Jan. 1621-2, meiitionn, as 
one of the verbal correcttons made in the MS. by the King, " mild instead 
of debonnaire." Thi* is probably the place. Compare tho expression 
in Perkin's proclamation further on, " the blessed and debonair govern- 
ment of our noble father King Edward in his last times." 
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he was to give place and be rcmoycd. And though 
he should obtuin by Parliamcnt to be continued, 1 yet 
he knew there was a very groat ditfeivnce between a 
King that holdeth his crown by a civil aet of estates, 
and one that holdeth it original ly by the law of nature 
and descent of blood. Neither wanted there even at 
that time secret rumours and whisperings, (whieh after- 
wards gathered strength and turned to great troubles) 
that the two young sons of King Edward the Fourth, 
or one of them, (whieh were said to be destroyed in 
the Tower,) were not indeed murdered but convoved 
secretly away, and were yet living: whieh, if it liad 
been true, had prevented the title of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. On the other side, if he stood lipon his own 
title of the house of Lancaster, inherent in his person, 
he knew it was a title condemned bv Parliament, and 
generally prejudged in the common opininn of the 
realm, and that it tended directly to the disinherison 

* *-■ 

of the line of York, hehl then the indnbiate 2 heirs of 
the crown. So that if he shonld have no issue by the 
Ladv Elizabeth, whieh shonld be descendants of the 
double line, then 8 the ancient Harnes of discord and 
intestine wars, upon the competition of both houses, 
would again return and revive. 

As for conquest, notwithstanding Sir William Stan- 
ley, after some acclamations of the soldicrs in the field, 
had put a crown of ornament 4 (whieh Richard wore 
in the battle and was found amongst the spoils) upon 

1 Licet magna tpe$ tttbewet guod cvmitiarum tuffragiit regnum in persona 
mm thronte vita tua eontinuare et stabilire. jxmet. 
1 So in original. 

• The original edition has when, whieh is mnnifestlv wrong. 

* Non imperialem Warn, sed quam ornamenli et ominis causa Ricanhu 
m tu bellum attulerat. 

VOL. XL 4 
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King Henry's head, as if there were his chief title ; 
yet lie remembcred well upon what conditions aiid 
agreements he was bronght in ; and that to claim as 
conqueror was to put as well bis own party as the rest 
into terror and fear ; as that which gave him power of 
(lisannnlling of laws, and disposing of men's fortunes 
and estates, and the like points of absolute power 
bei ng in themselves so harsh and odious, as that Wil- 
liam himself, commonly called the Conqueror, howso- 
ever he used and exereised the power of a conqueror 
to reward his Normans, yet he forbare to use that 
claim in the beginning, 1 but mixed it with a titulary 
pretence, grounded upon the will and designation of 
Edward the Confessor. But the King, out of the 
greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die ; 
and the inconveniences appearing unto him on all 
parts, and knowing tliere could not be any interreign 
or Suspension of title, and preferring his affection to 
his own line and blood, and liking 2 that title best 
which made him indcpendent, and being in his nature 
and Constitution of mind not very apprehensive or 
forocasting of future evcnts afar off, but an entertainer 
of fortune bv the day, resolved to rest upon the title 
of Lancaster as the main, and to use the other two, 
that of marriage and that of battle, but as supporters, 
the one to appease secret discontents, and the other to 
beat down open munnur and dispute ; not forgetting 
that the same title of Lancaster had formerly main- 
tained a possession of threc descents in the crown ; 



1 Verbo taimn abslinuerit, ncqite hoc jure se regnum tenere unquam pro- 
Jtfsus *»7, s< d Ulnd titulari qtuxlam prttte.cfu relaverit. 

2 In tho trnnslntion it U put thus: Site amori crga familiam »ttam reliqua 
potthakms. »irt <fc. 
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and might have proved a perpetuity, had it not ended 
in the weakness and inability of tlie last prince. 
Whereupon the King presently that vcry day, being 
the two and twentieth of August, assumed the style 
of King in his own name, without mention of the 
Lady Elizabeth at all, or any relation thereunto. In 
which course he ever after persisted : which did spin 
him a thread of many seditions and troubles. The 
King, füll of these thoughts, before his departure from 
Leicester, despatched Sir Robert Willoughby to the 
Castle of Sherifl-Hutton, in Yorkshire, where were kept 
in safe custody, by King Richard's commandment, 
both the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward, 1 
and Edward Plantagenet, son and heir to George 
Duke of Clarence. This Edward was by the King's 
Warrant dehvered from the constable of the Castle to 
the hand of Sir Robert Willoughby ; and by him 
with all safety and diligence conveyed to the Tower 
of London, where he was slrat up close prisoner. 
Which act of the King's (being an act merely of 
policy and power) proceeded not so much from any 
apprehension he had of Dr. Shaw's tale at Paul's 
Cross for the bastarding of Edward the Fourth's 
issnes, in which case this young gentleman was to 
sncceed, 2 (for that fable was ever exploded,) but upon 
a settled disposition to depress all eminent persons of 
the line of York. Wherein still the King, out of 
strength of will or weakness of judgment, did use to 
shew a little more of the party than of the king. 



1 Whom he hnd agreed to marry : — Edvardi filia ad nuptias Henrico 
deMinata. 

3 Pronwnu fuiuet regni hctres : would have been next heir of the 
Crown. 
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For the Lady Elizabeth, she received also a direction 
to repair with all convenient spccd to London, and 
there to reinain with the Queen dowager her mother ; 
which accordingly she soon aftcr did, accompanied 
with inany noblemen and ladies of honour. In the 
mean season the King set forwards by easy journeys 
to the City of London, receiving the acelamations and 
applauses of the people as he went, w r hich indeed were 
trne and unfeigned, as might well appear in the very 
demonstrations and fulness of the cry. For they 
thought generally that he was a Prince as ordained 
and sent down from heaven to unite and put to an 
end tlie long dissensions of the two houses ; which 
although they had had, in the times of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and a part of Henry the 
Sixth on the one side, and the times of Edward the 
Fourth on the othcr, lucid intervals and happy pauses ; 
yet they did ever hang over the kingdoin, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations and calamities. 
And as his victory gave hiin the knee, so his purpose 
of marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the 
heart ; so that both knee and heart did truly bow 
before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom (not Igno- 
rant of the aftections and fears of the people), to dis- 
perse the coneeit and terror of a conquest, had given 
order that there should be nothing in his journey like 
unto a warlike mareh or manner ; but rather like unto 
the progress of a King in füll peace and assurance. 1 

He entered the City upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday ; which day 

1 Sed potius itinerii pacijici, quali reges animi causa prorincias suas fhira- 
granies uti toltnt. " Progress " is used in its technical seose. 
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of the week, first upon an Observation, and after upon 
memory and fancy, he accounted and chose as a day 
prosperous unto him. 

The mayor 1 and companies of the City received 
him at Shoreditch ; whence with great and honourable 
attendance, and troops of noblemen and persons of 
quality, he entered the City ; himself not being on 
horseback, or in any open chair or throne, but in a 
close chariot ; as one that having been sometimes an 
enemy to the whole state, and a proscribed person, 
chose rather to keep state and strike a reverence into 
the people than to fawn upon them. 

He went first into St. Paul's Church, where, not 
meaning that the people should forget too soon that 
he caine in by battle, he made offertory of his Stand- 
ards, and had orizons and Te Deum again sung ; and 
went to his lodging prepared in the Bishop of Lon- 
don's palace, where he stayed for a time. 

During his abode there, he assembled his eounsel 3 
and other principal persons, in presence of whom he 
did renew again his promise to marry with the Lady 
Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having at 

1 Major in original. 

* In the edition of 1622 this word is in this place speit counsell : in other 
place* it is speit counceü ; which is almost always the spelling of the MS. 
According to modern usage it would of course be «pelt here Council. But 
the modern distinction between cowicil and counref, cvnncillor and coumel- 
tor, was not obscrved in Bacon's time; at least not marked in the spelling. 
Some wrote both words with an *; some both with a c; some either with 
either. But the rule by which the severnl fonns of the word are appropri- 
ated to its several meanings, — coumel being used for ad vice, courisellor for 
a person who gives advice, cnuncil for a board of counsellors, councillor for 
a memher of such board, — this rule was not yet established ; and as it 
wmetimes happens that the point or effect of the scntence depends upon 
the ambiguity, and is lost by marking the distinction, I have thought it 
better to retain the same form in all cases : and I have chosen that form 
which represents in modern orthography the original word. 
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his coming out of Brittaine given artificially for serv- 
ing of his own turn some hopes, in case he obtained 
the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to the duchy 
of Brittaine, whom Charles the Eighth of France soon 
after married, it bred some doubt and suspicion 
amongst divers that he was not sincere, or at least 
not fbced, in going on with the match of England so 
much desired : which conceit also, though it were but 
talk and discourse, did much afflict the poor Lady 
Elizabeth herseif. But howsoever he both truly in- 
tended it, and desired also it should be so believed 
(the better to extinguish envy and contradiction to 
his other purposes), yet was he resolved in himself 
not to proceed to the consummation thereof, tili his 
coronation and a Parliamcnt were past. The one, 
lest a Joint coronation of himself and his Queen might 
givc any countenance of participation of title ; the 
other, lest in the entailing of the crown to himself, 
which he hoped to obtain by Parliament, the votes 
of the Parliament might any ways reflect upon her. 
About this time in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city and 
other parte of the kingdom a disease then new ; l 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
called the siveating-sichien*. This disease had a swift 
course, both in the sick body and in the time and 
period of the lasting thereof. 2 For they that were 
taken with it, upon four-and-twenty hours, escaping 
were though t almost assured. And as to the time of 
the malice and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it 

1 Morbus qnidtun epidemicu*, tunc temporit novvs ; cui ex natura et $ymp- 
tomatibus ejv* % <fc. 
^ Tarn in morbi ipnus criti, quam in tempore durationU ipuus. 
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began about the one and twentieth of September, and 
cleared up before the end of October; insomuch as 
it was no hinderance to the King's eoronation, which 
was the last of October ; nor (which was more) to 
the holding of the Parliament, which began but seven 
days after. It was a pestilent fever, but as it seemeth 
not seated in the veins or humours ; for that there 
fbllowed no carbuncle, no purple or livid spots, 1 or 
the like, the mass of the body being not tainted ; only 
a malign vapour flew to the heart, and seized the vital 
spirits ; which stirred nature to strive to send it forth 
by an extreme sweat. And it appeared by experience 
that this disease was rather a surprise of nature, than 
obstinate to remedies, if it were in time looked unto. 
For if the patient were kept in an equal temper, both 
for clothes, fire, and drink moderately warm, with 
temperate cordials, whereby nature's work were neither 
irritated by heat nor turned back by cold, he com- 
monly recovered. But infinite persons died suddenly 
of it, before the manner of the eure and attendance 
was known. It was coneeived not to be an epidemic 
disease, 3 but to proeeed from a malignity in the con- 
stitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions of 
seasons ; 8 and the speedy cessation declared as much. 

1 The Latin translation adds non pustuke. 

* The word epidemic is mentioned by Sir T. Meautys as one of the ver- 
bal corrections made by the King in the originul MS. This part of the 
MS. is unlnckily lost; we cannot therefore ascertuin whether this be the 
place where that word was introdneed, or what the word was for which it 
was substituted. ßacon's meaning however is fully explained in the 
Latin translation, in which it has alrcady been described as an epidemic 
dfeease. Opinio erat morbitm istum ntutiquam ex epidemicis Ulis qui nimul 
contayiosi sunt et de corpore in corpus fluunt fuisst : sed a maliynilate qwulnm 
im ip$o aere, <f c. Using the words in their modern sense, we shoald say 
that it was thoaght not to be a contagious but an epidemic disease. 

* The translation adds " and frequent and unhealthy changes of 
weather." 
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On Simon and Jude's Even the King dined with 
Thomas Bourcliier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cardinal : and frora Lanibeth went by land over the 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve kiÜ£hts-bannerete. Bnt for creations, he dis- 
pcnsed them with a sparing hand. For notwithstanding 
a field so lately fought and a coronation so ncar at hand, 
he only created tliree : Jasper Earl of Pembroke (the 
Kin<^"s uncle) was created Duke of Bedford ; Thomas 
the Lord Stanley (the King's father-in-law) Earl of 
Derby ; and Edward Courtney Earl of Devon ; though 
the king had then nevertheless a purpose in himself to 
make more in time of Parliament ; bearing a wise 
and decent respect to distribute his creations, some to 
honour his coronation, and some his Parliament. 

The coronation followed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth dav of October in the year of our Lord 1485. 
At which time Jnnocent the Eighth was Pope of 
Rome ; Frederick the Third Emperor of Almain ; 
and Maximilian his son newly chosen King of the 
Romans ; Charles the Eighth King of France ; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella Kings of Spain ; and James the 
Third King of Scotland : with all of which kings and 
states the King was at that time in good peace and 
amity. 1 At which day also (as if the crown lipon liis 
head had put perils into his though ts) he did institnte 
for the better security of his person a band of fifty 
archers under a captain to attend him, by the nauie 

1 There «cems to have been a doubt at first how he stood with regard 
to Scotland; for on the 2">th of September, 14>s>, coinmissioiH* werc iasued 
to the Sherifl* of Northumberland, Cumbcrland, Westmorelmid, York- 
»hire, and Nottingham, •• to hold in array the inen of those countie* in 
readincüH for an antieipated inva*ion of the Scots," &c. See Calendar of 
Patent Kolls, 1 Hen. VII. Iiolls Chapel. 
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of Yeomen-of-his-Guard : and yet that it might be 
thought to be rather a matter of dignity, after the 
imitation of that he had known abroad, than any mat- 
ter of diffidence appropriate to his own case, he made 
it to be understood for an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in succession for evcr after. 

The seventh of November the King held his Par- 

CT 

liament at Westminster, which he had summoned 
immediately after his Coming to London. His ends 
in calling a Parliament (and that so speedily) were 
chiefly three. First, to proeure the crown to be 
entailed upon himself. Next to have the attainders 
of all his party (which were in no small number) 
reversed, and all acts of hostility by them done in his 
qnarrel remitted and discharged ; and on the other 
side, to attaint 1 by Parliament the heads and princi- 
pals of Ins enemies. The third, to calm and qniet the 
fears of the rest of that party by a general pardon ; 2 
not being ignorant in how great danger a King Stands 
from his subjects, when most of his subjects are con- 
scious in themselves that they stand in his danger. 8 

* In the original it is speit "attaine; " probably a misprint. 
S This is explained in the translation to menn such a general pardon as 
was usual after a Parliament. Ut inferioris condilionis homines qui Ri- 
chardo adhaserant (ne forte novit motibus matcriam pnxbtrtt) retnitsionem 
gentralem, qualis in fine comitiorum a rege emanare svlet, conseqnerentur. 
The nature of this general pardon is fnrther explained in the Index n>eab- 
uhrum appended to the translation. It is defined, indulgentia Regit, qua et 
crimina wnnia {excepti* qua in instrumenta remifuionis speciatim recementur) 
tt mutetet, alfoeque svlutiones Rer/i debitee, abolentur. And it is added that it 
may proeeed either from the King alone or from the King and Parliament. 
Jim qunndoque a Rege *olo emanat, quandoque a Rege cu.idita auetoritatt Par- 
liamtnti. It Beems that Henry'» first intention was to take the latter 
method: bnt that he changed his mind. See p. 62. 

•In the MS. the sentence stood originally thus,— "that they stand in 
danger from him." The alteration (which I think is no improvement) is 
not in the transcriber's hand nor in Bacon's; but appareutly in the same 
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Unto these three special inotives of a Parliament 
added, that he as a prudent and moderate prince made 
this judginent, tbat it was fit for him to haste to let 
liis people sce that he meant to govern by law, how- 
soever he came in by the sword ; and fit also to re- 
claim thein to know him for their King, whom they 
had so lately talked of as an enemy or banbhed man. 
For that which concerned the entailmg of the crown 
(more than that he was true to hia own will, that he 
would not endure any mention of the Lady Elizabeth, 
no not in the nature of special entail 1 ), he carried it 
otherwise with great wisdom and measure. For he 
did not press to have the act penned by way of decla- 
ration or recognition of right ; as on the other side 
he avoided to have it by new law or ordinanoe ; but 
chose ratber a kind of middle way, by way of estab- 
lishment, and that under covert and indifferent words ; 2 
that the iiiheritanee of the erown nhoidd regt, remain, and 
abide in the King, etc. : which words might equally 
be applied, That the crown shoidd continue to him ; 3 
but whether as having former right to it (which was 
doubtful), or having it theo in fact and possession 
(which no man denied), was left fair to interpretation 

In vtlich the dirwtion witli regnM to tlie otnitlccl p».s5»se on pnge 00 
ii vritten. I suppose it wiis on« of the verbal correctioiis ilict&tcd by the 
Bn K . 

From Ulis place tu the fönt of page ST, I h«vo eorrected the teil rrota 
the MS. The lenves whloh pnoedsd uro lost. 

1 /mo nee '/iwd itinhnum trat ptrmittew, «l ft'icrt ex r& $uutpti prinü niUt 

■ VrrtU ttclii et ufrinni« nalantSna, 

" Tlie mmniiig h 

Qua rtrbn in v/rumque ttntum CrtiMi 

tcilictt wreM in to «•tbiliretur ; itdul 

two w*yil but either way they must 






«ccnnitely «prcBBcd in the Lntin truti! 
he word« might I" 
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tiiiuT way. And again for tlie limitation of the en- 
taiJ, be diel not press it to go farther than to himself 
and to the heirs of Jiis body, not speaking of bis right 
heirs ; ' but leaving that to the law to deeidc ; so aa 
tlie entail migbt seem rathur a personal favour to him 
and hia children, than a total disinherison to the house 
of York. And in this form was the law drawn and 
passed. Which Statute lie procured to be confirmed 
by the Pope's Bull the year following, with mention 
ncvurthelesa (by way of recital) of bis other titlea 
both of descent and conqueat. So as now the wreath 
of tiiree waa made a wreath of five. For to the three 
first titles, of the two houaes or linea and conqueat, 
were added two more ; the authorities Parliauicntary 
iUld Papal. 

The King likewise in the reversal of the attaindera 
of bis partakers, and discharging them of all oflences 
ineident to his service and suecour, had hia will ; and 
acta did pass aecordingly. In the passage whereof, ex- 
c-eption was taken to divers persona in the House of 
Commons, for that they were attainted, and thereby 
not legal, nor habilitate to serve in Parliament, being 
disabled in the highest degree ; 2 and that it should be 
a great ineongruity to have them to make laws who 
themselves were not inlawed. The truth was, that 
divers of those which had in the time of King Richard 
km st roiigest and most dechired for the King's party, 



t, uil illud Uglt dreinoai, qua/U a 



' Omina htprt'ftitil tftntwlium m 
ttr/tit aaiedictis tlici puterat, tubjici 

» This i» iBIber fuller and cleirer In Ih« Latin. Cum uro Starutum ittud 
>t*il mh inrwlr, inlerrtnil q'iaitiu jmrit ii'iU ittbiitit. Üa/iiialum ist mim, 

UtnLTH mß'rilyi'l cvmpluriitm in r.ifi rd'.T r I r»l.<n..i..H t"i..- r.r/s'"'Unm tilltdn tutnl 
■ ■'<:>u;<tUj\lis3fllt ; UTuleiiKtt' 
parti tt iukahila rtdtUti tuent in ntmmu jrcidu. 
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were returned Kuights and Burgesses of the Parlia- 
ment ; whether by eare or recommendation from the 
State, or the voluntary inclination of the people ; many 
of whicli had been by Ricliard the Third attainted by 
outlawries, or otherwise. The King was somewhat 
troubled with this. For though it had a grave and 
specious show, yet it reflected upon bis party. But 
wiselv not shewing himself at all moved therewith, he 
would not understand it but as a case in law, and 
wished the judges to bc advised thereupon, who for 
that purpose were forthwith assembled in the Ex- 
chequer-chaml>er l (whicli is the counsel-chamber of 
the judges), and upon deliberation they gave a grave 
and safe opinion and ad vice, mixed with law aiid con- 
venience; 2 whicli was, that the knights and burgesses 
attainted by the course of law should forbear to eome 
into the house tili a law were passcd for the reversal of 
their attainders. [But the judges left it therc, and 
made no niention whether aftcr such reversal there 
should need anv new election or no, nor whether this 
sequcstcring of theui from the house were generally 
upon their disability, or upon an incoinpctency that 
they should be judges and parties in their own cause. 
The point in law was, whether any disability in their 
natural capacity could trench to their politic capacity, 
they being but procnrators of the Commonwealth and 
representatives and fiduciaries of counties and bor- 
oughs ; considering their principals stood upright and 

1 The inffrx rocabnlarum expluins, for the bencfit of foreigiier», that tho 
exchoquor Chamber w:i* hx'u* in quojndice» majores conveniunt ; cum aut a 
rege consuhintur ; aut propttr i\*ta aqwilia in cttrii« miiioribu*, omttcs dtlibt- 
rant tt sujfragia rtddunt ; aut inhtornm curia ntmjudicia rtfractant. 

2 Ex hg um nvrma tt aquitatv. naturali Umjteratam. 
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clear, and therefore were not to receive prejudice from 
their personal attainder». 1 ] 

It was at that time incidentally movcd amongst the 
judges in their consultation, what sliould be done for 
the King himself who likewise was attainted : but it 
was with unanimous consent resolved, that the crown 
takes away all defects and stops in blood : and that 
from the time the King did assume the crown, the 
fountain was cleared, and all attaindcrs and corruption 
of blood discharged. 2 But neverthcless, for honour's 
sake, it was ordained by Parliamcnt, that all records 
wherein there was any memory or mcntion of the 
King's attainder should be defaced, cancelled, and 
taken off the file. 

But on the part of the King's cncmies there were by 
parliament attainted, 3 the late Duke of Glouccster, 

1 The passage within brackets is tnkcn from the MS.; where it is 
crossedout; and against tho last sentence is written in the inargin, in a 
band whicli I do not know (not Bacon's, as it is supposed to be by Sir 
Frederic Madden, Archseol. 27, 156), *' This to be altered, as Ins Ma 1 * told 
Mr. Mcwtus." 

Mr. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon, 7th Jan. 1621-2, say«, *' Mr. Murray 
teils me that the King hath given your book to my I^ord Brooke, and eu- 
joined him to read it, commending it much to him, and then my Lord 
Brooke is to return it to your Lp., and so it inay go to the press when your 
Lp. please, with such amendments as the King hath müde, whicli I have 
seen, and are very few, and these rather words, as epultmic, and mild in- 
stead of dtbunnairtj &c. Only that, of persons attainted enabled to servo 
in Parliament by a bare reversal of their attainder« without issuing any 
new writs, the King by all means will have left out." This is what Lord 
Campbell alludes to where he says that James made Bacon " expunge a 
Ugal curiom, ' that on the reversal of an attainder the party attainted is 
restored to all bis rights.* " — Uvea, iii. 122. 4th ed. 

2 The translation adds ui Regi optrd Pnrüamentarid mmfuisset o/ms. 

* It is remarkable that in the act of attainder the 21st of August (the 
day before the battle of Bosworth) is spoken of as being in the first year 
of Henry's reign; and that, a few lines further on, the 22nd of August is 
called " the inid 22nd day of the said month then following." The expres- 
»ions are plainly irreconcilable ; but I suppose it is only a clerical error or 
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calling himself Richard the Third, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovell, the Lord 
Ferrers, the Lord Zouch, Richard Ratcliffe, William 
Catesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders nevertheless there were con- 
tained manyjust and temperate clauses, savings, and 
provisoes ; well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdom, 
stay, and moderation of the King's spirit of govern- 
ment. And fbr the pardon of the rest that had stood 
against the King, the King upon a second advice 
tliought it not fit it shonld pass by Parliament, 1 the 
better (being matter of grace), to impropriate the 
thanks to himself: using only the opportunity of a 
Parliament time, the better to disperse it into the veins 
of the kinffdom. Therefore during the Parliament he 
published his royal proclamation, offering pardon and 
grace of restitution to all sucli as had taken arms or 
been partieipant of any attempts against liim, so as 
they submitted themsclves to his merey by a day, and 
took the oath of allegiance and fidelity to him, where- 
upon many caine out of sanetuary, and many more 

a misprint, and that " the said 22nd day of the said month '• shonld have 
been " the 22ml day of the *aid month/' &c. 

The anthor of the Pictorial HUlory of Jinylnn/i (book vi. cap. i.) thinks 
that the date of Henrv's acce«ai<m was thus antedated bv a dav. because 
if he was not king on the 2 Ist, acts done on the 21st could not have been 
treasnn against him. The truth is, it mattered little by what fiction the 
law chose to bring within it.« form.* a caae in itself so utterly irreconcilable 
with law as a succc**.ful rebellion against the de facto king. To suppose 
that Henry had assumed the crown from the day when he waa prepared to 
contest it in the ficld, was perhaps that lbnn of fiction which came nearest 
to the truth. 

For a fuller aecount of the discrepant evidence aa to the commencement 
of Henry 1 » regnal year, seo Sir Harris Nicolas's Chronohgy of Wttory, pp. 
828-333. 

1 A ParliamentariA auetoritnte promanaret. See note 2. p. 67. 
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Dam mit of fear, 110 less guilty than thosc that had 
taken nactauy. 

As for money or treasure, the King tliought it not 
seasonable or fit to demaml any of his subjects at this 
Parliament ; both beoause he had received satisfaetion 
t'rom thein in mattere of so gi*eat importance, and be- 
cause he could not remunorate (kern witli any general 
pardon (heilig prevented therein by the coronation par- 
>l<in [i:is-i(| inniu'iliat'lv liftore) ; bnt chk'fly, for that 
it was in every man 's eye what groat forfcitnivs and 
rontiscations he had at that preaent to holj> bxnneäf; 
whereby those casualties of the rrown might in reason 
spare the purses of the subject ; specially in a time 
when he was in peaee witli all his neighbours. Some 
fem l*WB pused at that Parliament, almoat for form 
sake : atnongst which there was one, to redure aliens 
being made denizens to pay strangers' customa ; and 
■no&ar, to draw to hiniself the seizurcs and eompo- 
Btfcma of Ihilians' pmds. for not employment; 1 heilig 
points of profit to his eoffbrs, wberoof from the verv 
beginning he was not forgetfnl ; and had been more 
happy at the latter end, if his early providenee, which 
kept him from all necessity of exaeting lipon his 
people, could likewiso have attempered his natirre 



pgoods; tirnt 






■ i. i. for not beiiur, emptoyed lipon llie pnrohnse of ni 
fjeing ihr eonüiri'Ti nu-'ii m tiii'li the ini|ii>rtiitiun ivri* nlkiwpd. 

The Latin troh'lnli'iii, l^in; udJiYi-c<l tu foreigner», jiivrs 
mors e»»ct liescriptioii of innny of these lawn thmi m ilien » 
Enirli»b. raaders. English n>ml«n wnnt llie i'xjilaiwtiiin nmt «- iiim-h :i> 
foreipier*; und Iherefore I «hall in mint i'a-i-i eli-c? üvi Lntin words by 
»»>■ of MHDiwntarr. 

ühnfuit, ni uteri Kttt .■':■'■■■'■■■■ n. ttgalk t/uriHa im/Hmi 

«■fitf m.ri« irltril MJMTOUl altern, u( muhlit nierr'ltwani Ilnlumm p'iijXer 
Dimm'.ii •/•«? pron «MoM i j- nrtüoi (Uta wwiniü m nnft'nu Moni 1 mefc« 
w«l hpMfOftJbM rtfiC aj-jdicnrtnlar. 
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tlierein. He added during parliament to liis former 
creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility 
of a few others. The Lord Chandos of Brittaine was 
made Earl of Bath ; Sir Giles Dawbigny was made 
Lord Dawbigny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby Lord 
Brooke. 

The King did also with great nobleness and bounty 
(which virtuos at that time had their turns in his na- 
ture) restore Edward Stafford eldest son to Heniy 
Duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of King 
Richard, not only to his dignities, but to his fortunes 
and possessions, which were great ; to which he was 
moved also by a kind of gratitude, for that the Duke 
was the man that moved the first stone against the 
tyranny of King Richard, and indeed made the King 
a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. Thus the 
Parliament brake up. 

The Parliament being dissolved, the King sent forth- 
with money to redeem the Marquis Dorset and Sir 
John Bourchier, wliom he had left as his pledges at 
Paris for money which he had borrow r ed when he 
made his expedition for England ; and thereupon he 
took a fit occasion to send the Lord Treasurer and Mr. 
Brav (whom he used as counsellor) to the Lord Mayor 
of London, reqniring of the City a prest of six thousand 
marks. But after manv parlevs he could obtain but 
two thousand pounds ; which nevertheless the King 
took in good part, as men use to do that practise to 
borrow monev when thev have no need. 

About this time the King called unto his Privy 
Counsel John Morton and Richard Foxe, the one 
Bishop of Ely, the other Bishop of Exeter ; vigilant 
men and secret, and such as kept watch with him al- 
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most tipon all men eise. They had been both versed 
in his affairs before he came to the crown, and were 
partakers of his adverse fortune. This Morton soon 
alter, upon the death of Bourchier, he made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. And for Foxe, he made him 
Lord Keeper of his Privy Seal ; and afterwards ad- 
vanced him by degrees, from Exeter to Bath and 
Wells, thence to Durham, and last to Winchester. 
For although the King loved to employ and advance 
bishops, because having rieh bishoprics they carried 
their reward upon themselves ; yet he did use to raise 
them by Steps ; that he might not lose the proiit of 
the first fruits, 1 which by that course of gradation was 
multiplied. 

At last upon the eighteenth of January was solcm- 
nised the so long expected and so much desired marriage 
between the King and the Lady Elizabeth ; which day 
of marriage was celebrated with greater triumph and 
demonstrations (especially on the people's part) of joy 
and gladness, than the days either of his entry or coro- 
nation ; which the King rather noted than liked. And 
it is true that all his life-time, while the Lady Elizabeth 
lived with him (for she died before him), he shewed 
himself nq very indulgent husband 2 towards her though 

1 i. e. the portion of the profit which he contrived to secure for himself. 
The flrst-fruits at that time went to the Pope, as is noticed in the Latin 
translation, which adds, u Licet enim tunc Umporis reditus ille ex primitiis 
rediübus regiit rtonfuuset anncxiis, sed tribiito papali cessernt ; ultnmen ipte 
ita cum eoiUetoribtu Papa «e gerere aoUbat, ut haud partum inde comm*)dum 
tibi redundareL" 

* So again farther ob: u Towards his qneen he was nothing uxorious, 
nor Rcarce indnlgent; but companiable and respective, and without jeal- 
ousy." 

I am not aware that any evidence is now extant from which it could be 
inferred that Henry was wanting in indulgence to his wife; but these 
words are evidently choeen with care and delicaey, and we need not 

vol. xi. 5 
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she was beautiful gentle and fruitful. But his aversion 
toward the house ot* York was so predomiiiant in him, 

douht that Bacou had good grouuds for what he said. These passages 
are, I believe, the solo toundation of the Statements made by later hiäto- 
rians on this point; a few of which (to show how little the copy can be 
tnisted for preserving the characteristic features of the original) it mny be 
wort!» while to quote, according to the order of their date. The »ucces- 
>ive pictures are not howevcr copie* frora euch other, but all mtant tobt 
onpii"i direct lrom Baeon. 

1 Kap.n (a. i). 17u7-2">). " Henry did not like to see the people*« joy 
for thi< marriage. He perceived Elizabeth had a greater share in it than 
him-eif, and consequently he was thoughl really king only in right of his 
queen. Tili* ci>iü»ideratio»i in>pired him with tuch a coldnts* Jbr Aer, that 
he nt r# ;• eeasid giciny her m-trks of it to fang as die lind. He deferred her 
oorona: ii in two whole year>. and doubtless would have done so for ever, if 
he had not thought it pivjudicial to him to persist in refusing her that 
hon««nr. Nay jn rhaji* he u\udd A«irr dudt with htr na Edtrttrd the Cvnjtstor 
h<td j'"nntrly tiont by hU 'juuri, diughttr oj Karl Gtixlurin, had not tht desire 
nj ihildi'iH tmifrd htm to ovtiwnii his acinion." 

1. lliiinc il""»'.i). "Henry remarked with much displeasure the gen- 
i-ral favour which was 1>« »rno the hou-e of York. The suspicions which 
nnw.* fruiu it not »mly di-tnrbed hi> tranquilüty during his whole reign, 
l)nt bnd tütytift (fcar-fc his .<jh-u.<l htrstfj\ and poiptntd all hu domtstic cnjoy- 
mtul.*. I hou;:li virtuous amiahle, and ubsequious to the bist degree, she 
iH'vor iiM-t with a proper return uf atlection. vr trtn ofcvmplaisance^ from 
her hu-baud: and tlie inaligiiant ideas uf laetiou still, in his sullen mind, 
prevaüe 1 hvi.t all the seilt. meiit«» of eoujugal tenderne?»*." 

3. Henry ^17'J')). •• Henry did not relish these rejoieings; on the con- 
trary they gave great di^u^t to his jealous and sullen >pirit; as they con- 
vince 1 him that the hoii^e of York was >till the favourite of the people, 
and that his yniiug and beautiful e«>nsort po*>essed a greater share of their 
aflectinii« than him*clf. Tili«-, it is said, deprived lier of the aiTections of 
her lni-.'.'aii'i. wlio IrtnUdhtr wikim/iy duriitg htr life." 

4. Thomas HeywiMnl (l'ivfaeo to the &mg m/' the Lady Bessy, p. 15. ), 
(lvi'j 1 .. "' It wa-i a matcli of poliey; and the centle and unotFending queen, 
iiftii' .i ///« riwUrtd uiUirnhk hy the dislike in tchivh the king hcld her in 
common with the whole uf the hoiw of York, aud having given birth to 
tliree <-.»n-» and fnur ihiughter.-», died in the Tower, a. d. 1Ö03, in the 87th 
year o\' h«-r age," &c. 

" I have not m«-t " i-ays Dr. Lingard. after qu.»ting a pavsa^i» of opposite 
teiulency) " with nuy iiood pr»Mif of Henry'* dislike of Elizabeth, so often 
meutioued by later writer-. In the MS. of Andre and the Journal* of the 
Herald they appear as if they entertained a real atlection for eaoh other." 
( Vol. v. p. .12«. ) 

If Uacon In', as I >uppo.-e he is, the «ole authority uj»on which these 
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as it found place not only in his wars and counsels, but 
in his chamber and bed. 

Towards the middle of thc spring, 1 the King, füll of 
confidence and assurance, as a prince that had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his Parlia- 
ment in all that he desired, and had the ring of acela- 
mations fresh in his ears, thonght the rest of his reign 
should be but play, and the enjoying of a kingdom. 
Yet as a wise and watchfiil King, he would not neglect 
anything for his safety, thinking nevertheless to per- 
form all things now rather as an exercise than as a 
labour. So he being truly infonned that the northern 
parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, 
but particularly had been devoted to King Richard the 
Third, thought it would be a summer well spent to 
visit those parts, and by his presence and application 
of himself 2 to reclaim and rectify those humours. But 
the King, in his account of peace and calms, did much 
over-cast his fortunes ; which proved for niany years 
together füll of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For 
he was no sooner come to Lincoln, where he kept lus 
Easter, but he received news that the Lord Lovell, 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas StafFord, who had 
formerly taken sanctuary at 3 Colchester, were de- 
parted out of sanctuary, but to what place no man 
could teil. Which advertisement the King despised, 



later writers »peak, proof was not to bo expected. liacon does not say 
that Henry wa* either neglectfnl or unkind, but only that he \va* not very 
indulgent. 

1 In the Latin, jam autem. Easter-day feil that year on the 26th of 
March: and by that time the king had udvnuccd in Ins uorthcm pmgreas 
as far as Lincoln. 

* Pnqsentiaqut sua, tt majetlate simul ac comiUitc. 

* Several pages of the MS. that followed hcre are lost. 
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and rontinued his journey to York. At York 1 there 
canie fresh and niore certain advertisement that the 
Lord Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Staffords were in arms in Worcestershire, 
and had made their approaches to the city of Worce*- 
ter to assail it. The King, as a prince of great and 
profound judgment, was not much movod with it ; for 
that he thought. it was but a rag or remnant of Bos- 
worth Field, and had nothing in it of the main partv 
of the house of York. Bnt he was more doubtf\il of 
the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the 
resistanee itself; 2 forthat he was in a coro of people 
whose atfeetions lie suspeeted. But the action endur- 
ing no delay, he did speedilv levy and send against the 
Lord Lovell to the nuniber of tliree thousand men, ill 
arnied but well assured (being taken some few out of 
his own train, and the rest out of the tenants and fol- 
lowers of such as were snfe to l)e trusted), under the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford. And as his nianner 
was to send his pardons rather before the sword than 
after, he gave commission to the Duke to proelaim 
pardou to all that would come in: whieh the Duke, 
lipon his approach to the Lord Lovell's camp, did per- 
form. And it feil out as the King expected ; the her- 
alds were the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovell, 
upon prorlamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Laneashire, and lurking for a time with Sir 

i Sd rnlydore Verjril. According to tho Journal of a herald who ac- 
companted thf prugre»« (printed in Leland's r«»llectanea, vol. iv., from 
Cott. MSS. .lul. It. xii.). which is better authority, news reached the king 
at Pontefract that Lord Lovel had passod him on the road, and was pre- 
paring to surprise him at York. 

2 i. c. than that the reheN might easily he resi«*ted. " Magi» aufftn w/i- 
citum tum hnhmt copinrum tlthcttu quibus resistent rtbtUibus quam ip forum 
rtbdliuni dtbtlliitio.* 1 
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Thomas Broughton, after sailed over into Flanders to 
the Lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken of their 
captain, did presently subinit themselves to the Duke. 
The Staffords likewise, and their forces, hearing what 
had happened to the Lord Lovell (in whose success 
their chief trust was), despaired and dispersed ; the 
two brothers taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village 
near Abingdon ; which place, upon view of their privi- 
lege in the King's bench, being judged no sufficient 
sanctuary for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Ty- 
buni ; and Thomas, as being led by his eider brother, 
was pardoned. So this rebellion proved but a blast, 
and the King having by this journey purged a little 
the dregs and leaven of the northern people, that were 
before in no good affection towards him, returned to 
London. 

In September following, the Queen was delivered of 
her first son, whom the King (in honour of the British 
race, of which himself was) named Arthur, according 
to the name of that ancient worthy King of the Brit- 
ons ; in whose acts there is truth enough to make him 
famous, besides that which is fabulous. 1 The child 
was strong and able, though he was born in the eighth 
month, which the physicians do prejudge. 2 

There followed this year, being the second of the 
King's reign, a stränge accident of state, 3 whereof the 
relations which we have are so naked, as they leave it 
scarce credible ; not for the nature of it, (for it hath 

1 In cujus rebus gestis asserendis satis inrenitur in historvi vera t.t monu- 
mentis antiqui», qiwd illum, dtmptis fabulis, magna gloriä regnnsse tettttur. 

8 De quo mtdici et nstrohgi male ominantur. 

• Mirum quoddam facinus et audacia phnum, qwxique »intum ret/is et regni 
vehementer perturbarit. 
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fallen out oft,) but for the manner and circumstance 
of it, especially in the beginnings. Therefore we shall 
make our judginent upon the things themselves, as 
they give light one to another, and (as we can) dig 
trutli out of the mine. The King was green in his 
estate; and contrary to his own opinion and desert 
both, was not without much hatred throughout the 
realm. The root of all was the discountenancing of 
the house of York, which the general body of the 
realni still aftected. This did alienate the hearts of 
the subjects from him daily more and more, especially 
when they saw that after his marriage, and after a son 
bom, the King did nevertheless not so much as pro- 
ceed to the corouation of the Queen, 1 not vouchsafing 
her the honour of a matrimonial crown ; for the coro- 
uation of her was not tili alinost two years after, when 
(langer had taught him what to do. But much more, 
when it was spread abroad (whether by error or the 
cunning of malcontents) that the King had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet closelv in the 
Tower : whose ease was so nearly paralleled with that 
of Edward the Fourth's ehildren, in respect of the 
blood, like age, and the very place of the Tower, as it 
did refresh and reflect upon the King a most odious 
resemblance, as if he would be another King Richard. 
And all tliis tinie it was still whispered everywhere, 
that at least one of the ehildren of Edward the Fourth 
was living. Which bruit was cnnningly fomented by 
such as de-sired Innovation. Neither was the King's 
nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these mists ; 
but contrariwise he had a fashion rather to create 

1 NUiilominu* vwimationem refjina suob (qiuB conjunetim cum coronatione 
propria ab omnibus primo erat tpectuta) ndhuc dUtnlisst. 
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doubts than assurance. Thus was fuel prepared for 
the spark: the spark, that afterwards kindled such a 
fire and conibustion, was at the first contemptible. 

There was a subtile priest called Richard Simon, 
that lived in Oxford, and had to liis pupil a baker\s 
son * named Lambert Simnell, of the age of soine fif- 
teen ycars ; a comely youth, and well favoured, not 
without some extraordinary dignity and gracc of as- 
pect. It came into tliis priest's fancy (hearing what 
men talked, and in hope to raise himself to some great 
bishoprick) to cause this lad to counterfeit and per- 
sonate the second son of Edward the Fourth, supposed 
to be murdered ; and afterward (for he changed bis 
intention in the manage) the Lord Edward Planta- 
genet, then prisoner in the Tower ; and accordingly 
to frame him and instruet him in the part he was to 
play. This is that which (as was touehed before) 
seemeth scarcely credible ; not that a false person 
shoiüd be assumed to gain a kingdom, for it hath 
been seen in ancient and late times ; nor that it should 
come into the mind of such an abjeet fellow to enter- 
prise so great a matter ; for high coneeits do sometimes 
come Streaming into the imaginations of base persona ; 
espeeially when they are drunk with news and talk of 
the people. But here is tliat which hath no appear- 
ance ; 2 that this priest, being utterly unacquainted 

1 Speed, on the authority it seems of Bernard Andre, says roh of a 
baker or «»hoemaker. Archbishop Sancroft, on the authority of the 
prie?t'n declaration before the convocation of clergv, Feb. 17, 1486 {Reff. 
Morton, f. 34.), ^avs that ho was the son of an organ-inaker in Oxford, and 
that the priest' 8 name was William Simonds. See note on this pussage in 
Blackbourne'a ed. of Bacon's works, vol. iii. p. 407., said to be froni San- 
croft's MS. In the act of attainder of the Karl of Lincoln (Rolls of Pari, 
vol. vi. p. 397.) he is styled u one Lambert Symnell, a child of x yero of 
age, sonne to Thomas Symnell, lato of Oxford, joynoure." 

9 Quod minime videtur probabile. 
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with the true person according to whose pattcm he 
should shape his counterfeit, should think it possible 
for him to instruct his player, either in gesture and 
fasliiuns, or in recounting past inattcrs of his life and 
education, or in fit answers to questions, or the like, 
any ways to come near the reseuiblance of hiin whom 
he was to represent. For this lad was not to person- 
ate one that had been long betöre taken out of his 
cradle, or conveyed away in his infancy, known to 
few ; but a vouth that tili the age almost of ten vears 
had becn brought up in a court where infinite eyes 
had been upon him. For King Edward, touched with 
remorsc of his brother the Duke of Clarence's death, 
would not indeed restore bis son (of whoin we speak) 
to be Duke of C'larence, but yet created him Earl of 
Warwick, reviving his honour on the mother's side, 
and used him honourably during his time, though 
Kiehard the Third afterwanls confined him. So that 
it eannot be, but that some great person, that knew 
particularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a 
band in the business, from whom the priest might take 
bis ahn. That which is most probable, out of the pre- 
eedent and subseijuent acts, is, that it was the Queen 
Dowager from whcnn tliis aetion had the prineipal 
source and inotion. For certain it is, she was a busv 
negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing-chamber 
had the fortunate eonspiraey for the King against King 
Richard the Third been hatched ; which the King 
knew, and remembered perhaps but too well ; and was 
at this tiine i'xtremely diseontent with the King, think- 
ing her daughter (as the King handled the matter) not 
advaneed but depivssed : and none could hold the book 
so well to prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she 
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could. Neverthelcss it was not her meaning, nor no 
more was it the meaning of any of the better and sa<rer 
sort that favoured this enterprise and knew the secret, 
that this disguised idol should possess the crown ; but 
at his peril to make way to the overthrow of the King ; 
and that done, they liad tlieir several hopes and ways. 
That which doth chiefly fortity this conjecture is, that 
as soon as the matter brake fortli in any strength, it 
was one of the King's first acts to oloister the Queen 
Dowager in the nunnery of Bennondsey, and to take 
away all her lands and estate ; a and this by a dose 
counsel, witliout any legal proceeding, npon far-fetehed 



1 This is distinctly stated by Polydore Vergil, Hall, and Sptod. Dr. 
Lingard dispute* the fact, referring to the collection of unpublished Acts 
by Rymer; Hen. VII. No«. 29, 39. Her dower (he mivs), of which she had 
been deprived by Richard III., had not been restored by Henry'» parlia- 
raent: in&tead of it the kitig granted her a compensation. Which is true. 
From the calendar of the Patent Rolls now deposited in the Roll-* Chapel, 
it appenrs (p. ICO.) that on the 4th of March 1485—6 variou 1 * lordship* and 
manors were granted to her for lifo i« jxtrt rerompettce of her dutrry, and 
that on the following day other lordship* and manors, of which the enu- 
meration occiipies forty -s ix lines, together with certain " yuarly pay- 
meuts," amounting altogether to 655/. 7*. #:}'/, were in like maiiner 
granted to her for life in recompence of the resulue o/her ihwry. 

Dr. Lingard does not indeed alloge any groumh for thinking that this 
compensation was not now withdrawn; which would justify Polydore's 
atateraent in substance. Hut he does allege good reasous for thinking that 
I'olydore's account of the sevcrity excrcfced towards the Queen Dowager 
for the rest of her days is exaggenited; the principal evidence to the con- 
trary being the project of a marriiigc between her and James III. of Scot- 
land, which was certainly entertaincd in the following year. See Rymer, 
xii. 329. It is also certain that on the 19th of February HUO, an annuity 
of 40OJ. was granted to her (Cal. Tat. Roll*. 5 Hen. VII. p. 38.). But this 
mny have been in consideration of the withdrawal of the former grünt, — 
if it was withdrawn. 

Bacon does not seem to have had any original Information on this mat- 
ter. Ue merely repcats the original t»tory as he foiind it; and wo can only 
infer from his adoption of it that he had seen no rea-on for doubting its 
accuracy. It is certainly not true that the Queen Dowager was entircly 
secluded from court for the rcmainder of her life; for she was with her 
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pretences, — that slie had delivered her two daughters 
out of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to promise. 
Which proceeding being even at that time taxed for 
rigorous and unduc, both in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there was some greater matter against 
her, which the King upon reason of policy and to 
avoid envy would not publish. It is likewise no small 
argnment that there was some seeret in it and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest Simon 
himself after he was taken was never brought to ex- 
ecution ; no not so much as to public trial (as many 
clergvmen were upon less treasons) ; but was only 
shut np close in a dungeon. Add to this that after 
the Earl of Lincoln (a principal ])erson of the honse 
of York) was slain in Stoke-field, the King opened 
himself to some of his counsel, that he was sorry for 
the Earl's death, because hy him (he said) he might 
have known the l)ottom of his danger. 

But to return to the narration itself : Simon did first 
instruct his seholar for tho part of Riehard Duke of 
York, second son to King Edward the Fourth ; and 
this was at such time as it was voiced that the King 
purposed to put to death Edward Plantagenet prisoner 
in the Tower, whereat there was great murmur. But 
heanng soon after a general hniit that Plantagenet had 
escaped out of the Tower, 1 and thereby finding him 

daughter in November 148f* (Lei. iv. p. 240). It probably ia true that she 
was not much nt court, but lived in retiremeut; for which there may have 
been many rea*<ms. She wn< prowinp oM; the King's mother was pencr- 
ally with the Queen; and it often hnppem that the mnthernnd the mother- 
in-law can live more comfortably at a little (Usance from each other. The 
King may have been obliged to e.hoose which of the two he would have in 
hiR house, — bis own motlier or his wife's. 

1 Polydore a-iys, in cnrcere interiiste. In this Racon neems to have 
followed Hall, who says the rumour was that ho had broken out of pi-ison. 
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so much beloved amongst the people, and such rejoic- 
ing at his escape, the cunning priest changed liis copy, 
and chose now Plantagenet to be the subject his pupil 
should personate, because he was more in the present 
speech and votes of the people ; and it pieced better, 
and followed more close and handsomely lipon the 
bruit of Plantagenet's escape. But yet doubting that 
there would be too near looking and too much perspec- 
tive into his disguise, 1 if he should shew it here in 
England ; he thought good (after the manner of scenes 
in stage-plays and masks) to shew it afar off; and 
therefore sailed with his scholar into Ireland, where 
the affection to the house of York was most in height. 
The King had been a little improvident in the matters 
of Ireland, and had not removed officers and counsel- 
lors, and put in their places, or at least intermingled, 
persons of whom he stood assured ; as he should have 
done, since he knew the strong bent of that country 
towards the house of York, and that it was a tieklish 
and unsettled State, more easy to receive distempers 
and mutations than England was. But trusting to the 
reputation of his victories and successes in England, 
he thought he should have time enough to extend his 
cares afterwards to that second kingdom. 

Wherefore through this neglect, upon the Coming of 
Simon with his pretended Plantagenet into Ireland, all 
things were prepared for revolt and sedition, almost as 
if they had been set and plotted beforehand. Simon's 
first address was to the Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerard, 
Earl of Kildare and Deputy of Ireland ; before whose 
eyes he did cast such a mist (by his own insinuation, 

1 Minus tibi tutum futurum, et hominum curiontati et inquisitioni magit 
cbnoxium. 
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and by the carriage of his youth, that expressed a 
natural princely behaviour) as, joined perhaps with 
soine inward vapours of ambition and aftection in the 
Earl's own mind, left him fully possessed that it was 
the true Plantagenet. The Earl presently communi- 
cated the matter with some of the nobles and others 
thore, at the first secretly. Bnt finding them of like 
aftection to himself, he suffered it of purpose to vent 
and pass abroad ; because they thought it not safe to 
resolve, tili they had a taste of the people's inclination. 
But if the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy l>ody or phantasm 
with incredible attection ; partly out of their great 
devotion to the liouse of York, partly out of a proud 
hnniour in the nation to give a King to the realm of 
England. Neither did the party in this heat of affec- 
tion mueh trouble themselves with the attainder of 
George Duke of Claivnce : having newly learned by 
the King's example that attainders do not interrupt the 
coiiveyhur of title to the erown. And as for the 
daujrhters of King Edward the Fourth, thev thomrht 
King Richard had said enough for them ; 1 and took 
them to be but as of the King's party, beeause they 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that with 
marvellous consent and applause, this eounterfeit Plan- 
tagenet was broiiirht with great solemnity to the castle 
of Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as 
King; the boy becoming it well, and doing nothiug 
that did bewray the baseness of his eondition. And 
within a few days after he was proclaimed King in 

1 *. «*. the ox:un|>li> (»f Richtinl had shown thnt their clftim was no insu- 
penible inipeilimciit. The Latin is fiiller — facile innitebantur repultm 
quam a Rtgt Ruhardo hareditaU regni iummota, tuliuent. 
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Dublin, by the name of King Edward the Sixth ; 
thcre being not a sword drawn in King Henry his 
quarrel. 

The King was much movcd with this unexpected 
accident, when it came to his ears, both because it 
Struck upon that string which ever he most feared, 1 
as also because it was stirred in such a place, where he 
could not with safety transfer liis own person to sup- 
press it. For partly through natural valour and partly 
through an universal snspicion (not knowing whom to 
trust) he was ever ready to wait upon all his aehieve- 
ments in person. The King therefore first called his 
counsel together at the Charter-house at Sinne ; 2 
which counsel was held with great secrecy, but the 
open decrees thereof, which presently came abroad, 
were three. 

The first was, that the Queen Dowager, for that 
she, contrary to her pact and agreement witli those 
that had concluded with her concerning the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth with King Henry, had 
nevertheless delivered her daughters out of sanctuary 
into King Richard's hands, should be cloistered in the 
nunnery of Bermondsey, 8 and forfeit all her lands and 
goods. 

1 i. e. the revival of the York title. Tituli scilicet Eboracensis famüia 
re$uscitationem. 

* This was soon after Candlema?, 1486-7. See the Herald's narrative, 
Cott. MSS. t Jul. B. xü. fo. 23. ; or Leland, IV. p. 208. 

8 This fact is stated by Speed, on the nuthority probnbly of Hall: who 
«ays that Rhe " Hved ever after in the Abbey of Bermondsey at South- 
wark, a wretched and miserable life, where not long after she deceased." 
The Statement as to her residing there for the rest of her lifo is confirmed 
by the fact that her will, which is dated lOth April, 1492, was witncssed 
by the Abbot of Bermondsey; and it seems that she had a right, under 
the will of the founder, to accommodation in the State apartments there. 
If there be any gronnd for supposing that Henry compelled her to reside 
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The next was that Edward Plantagenet, then close 
prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most public 
and notorious manner that eould bc devised, shcwed 
unto the ]KH»ple : in part to discharge the King of the 
tMivv of that opinion and bruit, how he had becn put 
to death privilv in the Tower ; but chiefly to inake 
tho peoplo see the levity and imposture of the proceed- 
ings of Ireland, and that their Plantagenet was indeed 
bnt a puppet or a counterfeit. 

Tlie third was, that there should be again pro- 
elahuM a goneral ]>ardon to all that would reveal their 
ofVenees x and submit themsolves by a day ; and that 
this |üinlon should be coneeived in so ample and lib- 
eral a manner, as no high-treason (no not against 
the King's own person) should be excepted. Which 
thousih it inight seein stränge, yet was it not so to a 
wise Kin«r« that knew liis greatest dangers were not 
froin the least treasons, but from the greatest. These 
resolutions of the King and Ins counsel were immedi- 
atelv put in execution. And first, the Queen Dow- 
:n*er was put into the monastery of Bennondsey, and 
all her estate seized into the King's hands : whereat 
there was mueli wondering ; that a weak woman, for 
the vielding to the menaces and promises of a tyrant, 
arter Mieh a distance of time (wherein the King 
had >ho\vn no displeasure nor alteration), but much 
moiv arter so happy a marriage between the King and 
hör daui v hter, blessed with issue male, should upon a 

»o!\« .i^.uii-t lior will, it may be impiited perhup« to his natural a version 
%♦ „v 4 <»v.t thuuj thn»wn awny. Her pen<ion may possibly have been 
; .v, :. uw*n o-:--.Utioii that she shnuM not pay for lodgiogs when she. might 

1,0» ■ Vi« K'v «u-thing. ^«' ü Iint< -' I 1 « 73 " 

■ i ii , toü.lidtui i* not miMitioned by the earlier historians. I'olydore 
.. N » ., s »hi >.* ■ : ^Vv iltinccptpermanserint. 
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suddcn inutability or disclosure of the King's mind be 
so severely handled. 

This lady was amongst the examples of great vari- 
ety of fortune. She had first, from a distressed suitor 
and desolate widow, been taken to the marriage bed of 
a bachelor-King, the goodliest personage of liis time ; 
and even in his rei<m she had endured a strande 
eelipse, by the King's fliglit and temporary depriving 
from the crown. She was also very happy in that she 
had by him fair issue, and continued his nuptial love 
(helping herseif by some obsequious bearing and dis- 
sembling of his pleasures) to the very end. She was 
much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto fac- 
tion ; which did stir great envy in the lords of the 
King's side, who counted her blood a disparagement 
to be mingled with the King's. With which lords of 
the King's blood joined also the King's favonrite the 
Lord Hostings ; who, notwithstanding the King's great 
affection to him, was thonght at times, througli her 
malice and spieen, not to be out of danger of falling. 
After her husband's death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded, and her two 
sons dejmsed from the crown, bastarded in their blood, 
and cruellv murdered. All this while nevertheless she 
enjoyed her liberty, stute, and fortunes. 1 But after- 

1 This can hardly be correct. For her marriage having been dcclared by 
act of Parliament invalid antl her children illegitimate, her inheritanco 
(unle?a expressly re.served to her by the act, which seems unlikely) must 
have been taken awav. lt is truc however that on the Ist of Mareh, 
1483-4, about eight month* after Richard'» acce*sion, he houml himself to 
befriend and provide for her daughters as his kinswomen, and to nllow her 
700 raarks (466/. 13*. 4rf.) a year for lifo, if they would come out of «inc- 
tuary. On the accession of Henry she was restored to her rank and 
Rtyle, and the act by which her marriage had been declared illegitimate 
wa» reversed without being read, " that the matter might be and remain 
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wards again, lipon the rise of the wheel, when she had 
a King *to her son-in-law, and was made grandinotlier 
to a prandchild of the best sex, yet was she (lipon 
dark and imknown reasons, and no less Strange pre- 
tenees,) preoipitated and banished the world into a 
nunnery ; where it was almost thought dangerous to 
visit her or see her; and whcrc not long after she 
ended her life ;* but was by the Kings commandment 
huried with the Kirig her hnsband at Windsor. She 
was fonndress of Queon's College in Cambridge. For 
this aet the King sustained great obloquy, which nev- 
ertheless (besides the reason of state) was somewhat 
sweetened to him by a great confiscation. 

About this time also, Edward Plantagenet was upon 
a Sunday bronght throughout all the principal streets 
of London, to 1h» seen of the people. And having 
passed the view of the streets, was conductcd to Paufs 
Chiuvh in 2 solemn ])rocession, where great störe of 
peo]>le were assemhled. And it was providcd also in 
good fashioiu that divers of the nobility and others of 
qnality (espeeially of those that. the King most sus- 
pected, and knew the person of Plantagenet best) had 
eoninmnication with the young gentleman by the way, 3 
and entertained him with speee.h and discourse, which 

in pcrpetual oldivion for the fiilsone-vs and .«hamcfulnes« of it." The orig- 
inal wu* ivmovcd from the Itolls und burned, and all copies destroyed. 
And a< the pr^ceeding did not, it .»eem», involve the restitution of her 
fnrfciti'tl lands Henry, on tho 4th und nth of Maroh, 1485-0, granted her 
the conijietisntion mentioned in n<>te 1. p. 73. 

1 In 14!>2. 

s Herc ve recover the MS. 

8 This i« l'olydnreV «tnteineut. It seem» hownver that besides heing 
thus puhlicly exhihited, he was kept for snme time in the beginning of 
Fehruiiry. 14fc«-7, about the cmirt at Shei*n. The Herald (Cott. .Tul. xü. 
p. 23.) suys that Lord Lincoln "diiily itpnke with him ot Sitten, afore his 
departing." 
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did in t-titv! mar the pageant in [reland with the mb* 

jects bore ; W ieast with so man; u out of error, tnd 
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him) : but the King having tasted of the envy of the 
peoplc for bis imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any raore distastes of tbat 
kind by the imprisonment of De la Pole also; the 
rather thinking it policy to conserve him as a corrival 
unto the other. The Earl of Lincoln was induced to 
partieipate with the action of Ireland, not lightly upon 
the strength of the proeeedings there, which was but 
a bubble; but upon letters from the Lady Margaret 
of ßurgundy, in whose suecours and declaration for the 
enteqirise there seemed to be a more solid foundation, 
both for reputation and forces. Neithcr did the Earl 
refrain the business for that he knew the pretended 
Plantagen et to be but an idol. But contrariwisc he 
was more glad it should be the false Plantagenet than 
the tnie ; because the false being sure to fall away of 
himself, and the true to be made sure of by the King, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to his 
own title. With this resolut ion he sailed secretly into 
Flanders, 1 where was a little before arrived the Lord 
Lovell, leaving a eorrespondence here in England with 
Sir Thomas Broughton, 2 a man of great power and 
dependencies in Lanrashire. For lxrfbre this time, 3 
wlien the pretended Plantagenct was first reeeived in 

i This must havo becn a little after Candlomas. " And after Candell- 
mossc the King at Shene hud a great counsell of his lords both »püelx 
and teinplx . . . and at that counscill was the Erle of Lincoln, which incon- 
tinently aftcr the said counseil departed the lande and went into Flaun- 
ders," &c. (Cott. MSS., iibi supm.) 

* Qui cimsilürrum twtrtim vtluti prvcitratorem in Anglid reliquerat Thomam 
B. iff . 

8 Tho translation adds — \vt supm diximut), referring to the messengers 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragranh. In the MS. the words " (as 
wc *nid before) " inpert«*d after " Lady Margaret," have a line drawn 
through them. 
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land. leeret messengers had been also Seat to the 

.ady Margaret, advortising her what had pas&ed in 

land, imploring succours in an enterprise (as rluv 

■id) so pious and just, and thut God had so miraen- 

-ly prospercd in ilic beginning theroof; and PiaHng 

* that all tbings sliouhl be gnided by her will and 

as tlie sovereign patroness and protectress 

■ ■ .rpri-''. Margaret was seeond sister to King 

the F.iurth, and liad been second wife to 

urflamed tlie Ilardy, Duke of Burgundy. 

im having im children of her own, she did 
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of Philip and Margaret, grandchildren to her formet 
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among ihi- Datch. This Princess (liaving the spiril 
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ii. r bonse; and li.nl sei up King Henry as a mark at 
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braonroch as all tlie counsels of bis succeeding troubles 

rann- chiefly out of tbat qniver. And she bare Buch 

a uiortal hatred to the house of Laneaster and person- 

iDy to die King, as she was no ways mollified by tlie 

!' the houses in her niece'a marriaj 

r hated her niece, as the means of the King's 
the crown and assuraiicc (herein. Where- 

o; irtiicb i- rrtniiit-.l in th< Km 
o mf jfruthlrlnblf.n !■> A>.- hubaaä t) *>■• !'"• im "■>/<■ I bey wora 
rli i*i onlj .-liil'i bj hi* flrit maniuge. 5«e 
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fore with great violence of affection she embraced this 
overture. And upon counsel taken with the Earl of 
Lincoln and the Lord Lovell, and some other of the 
party, it was resolved with all speed, the two lords 
assisted with a regiraent of two thousand Almains, 
heing clioice and veteran bands, under the command 
of Martin Swart (a valiant and experimented captain) 
should pass over into Ireland to the new King ; hop- 
ing that when the action should have the face of a 
received and settled regality (with such a second per- 
son as the Earl of Lincoln, and the conjunction and 
reputation of foreign succours), the fame of it would 
embolden and prepare all the j>arty of the confederates 
and malcoTitents within the realm of England to give 
them assistance when they should come over there. 
And for the person of the coiuiterfeit, it was agreed 
that if all things suceeedcd well he should be put 
down, and the true Plantagcnet received ; wherein 
nevertheless the Earl of Lincoln had Ins particular 
hopes. After they were come into Ireland, 1 (and that 
the party took courage by seeing thcmselves together 
in a body,) they grew very confident of success ; con- 
ceiving and discoursing amongst themselves, that they 
went in upon far better cards 2 to overthrow King 
Henry, than King Heniy had to overthrow King 
Richard : and that if there were not a sword drawn 
against them in Ireland, it was a sign the swords in 
England would be soon sheathcd or beaten down. 
And first, for a bravery upon this accession of power, 



i In the beginning of Lent, according to tho Herald (Cott. MSS. ubi 
gup.) which would be in tho beginning of March. Ash Wcdncsday feil 
that year on the 28th of Februnrv. 

2 Copüs mutio nuijoribus inttruetoi. 
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prned their naw King in the cathedra! ckurch 
of Dublin, who fonnerly had been bat ] n-oclaiiued 
only ; and then Bat in eounsel what should further be 
BUK, At whicli cotuuel thoagh it vrere propoocdad 
by some that it were ihe best way to eetablisn tjn.>m- 
■ r in Ireland, and to make that the seat of tht 

war, and to draw King Henry thither in per bj 

whose absence t.liey thought there wonld be great alter- 

ati'ins and Dommotions in England : yet becaaaa the 

there was poor, and they should not be able 

to keep iliL-ir anny together, nor pay their German 

soldiers: and für that also the sway of the Irishmen 

and generali. y r>f the tuen of war, whicli (as in -in-li 

cases of populär tuiuults is usual) did in efiecl goTBlE 

ilu-ir leaders, was eager and in affection to matte theü 

ipon England ; it was concluded with all pos- 

1 n> transport their forcea into England. 1 

Ifae King in the mean tiroe, who at the tirst wnen he 

heard whal was done in Ireland, thougb it trounlaj 

him, yi't thought he should be well enongh able ■ 

Matter the Iriah as a flight of birds, und rattle away 

i of bees with their King; wben he heard 

i that the Earl of Lincoln was embarked in 

action, and that the Lady Margaret was ileelared 

* ii. he ;i|'|'r"!irinlril tln.' danger in a trne dej 

: .in.! nw plainly that bis kingdom rousl agahi 
|nii to the stake, and that ho tnu-t fight for it. And 

:-i be did c eive, before he understood of the Earl 

r Linenln's sailing into Treland out of Flanders that 






■ T. ■ rnrnmlnil vi- Iran«] to Tboniu 

Mhi: im IM... aboot to proceed !o 

i ihera crttWng," Ott Ht. HoU». I 
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he should he as*ailed both upon the east parts of the 
kingdom of England hy some impression from Flan- 
ders. 1 and upon the north-west out of Ireland : and 
theivfore havin£ ordered mustere to be made in both 
parts. and having provisionally designed two generals, 
Jasper Earl of Bedford. and John Earl of Oxford 
imeaning himself also to go in person where the affairs 
shuuld nii>st revpiire it\ and nevertheless'not expecting 
any aotual invasion at that time (the winter being fer 
on ->. he took his iournev himself towards Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for the eontinning of those parts. And being 
come to St. EdmondVhurv. he understood that Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset <^who had been one of the pledges 
in France) was hastin £ towards him to purge himself 
of some ami<ations whieh had been made against him. 
But the King thongh he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so douhtfuL that he sent the Earl of Oxford 
to meet him and fnrthwith to carrv him to the Tower, 
with a fair me<sace nevertheless that he should bear 
that disgi*ace witli patienee : for that the King meant 
not his hurt, but only to preserve him from doing hurt 
either to the Kinjr's service or to himself : and that the 
King should always he able ( when he had cleared him- 
self) to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond's-burv he went to Norwich, where 
he kept his Christmas. 3 And from thence he went 

* Facta inmeione a copüt e Flnnilrti. 

* ßncou in all this narrative follows Polyilon» Yergil; who mistook the 
time of the year; thinking that all this took place before Christmas. It 
appean* frrim the Herald'9 namitive (which may be con«idered a conclo- 
sivo authorityon such a puint) that the King begnii his journey towards 
Suflolk in "the second week in Lcnt:" which was the second week in 
March. (Cott. MS. ubi wp.) 

8 S«) l'olydore: a raistake. It was Easter, not Christmas, that he kept 
at Norwich. (Cott. MSS. ubi tttp.) Bacon seera* to have feit the difficulty 
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(in a manner of pilgrimagi.. > tu Wulsinghftm, wbere lie 
vfatted onr Lady's charch, fomous fur miracJea, mul 
nutSe hü pmyera and rows foi- his hdp and iKliv <-r- 
"■ r i - 1 l'nuii thence be returned by Cambridge to 
London. 1 Not long after. the rebels with their King 
(linder the leading of the Karl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Kildaiv. the Lord Lovell, and Colone] Swart) htnded 
;j! Fooldrej in Lancashire, whither there repaixed to 
tliuiN Sir Thomas Broughton, with some small Com- 
pany of Engilisü. The King by that tinie (knowiug 
nuw the Storni would not divide but fall in one place) 
li;nl levied Forces in good nuinber; and in person (tak- 
iBi; with Juni Ins twu ih'signwl gencrats, the Duke of 
Btillüi'd and the Earl of Oxford) was come on his way 
tmarch thern aa far as Coventry, whenee he »ent forth 
I ÜOOp of light-horsemen for discovery, and to inter- 



19 dMe, though he lind no «othorltj far correutinc; it: Tor in Ihe Lnlln 

.btliim Ihe wonlf uro omitled- Enster 'luv feil tliai year on tlie lith 

King hml kept bis Chrhtmw tt Creenwtch. 

' So «Win Polydore : n nifstskei indneed probably by the preyion« one. 

■: Itenrv (venl I ■ v <'nmhridgc. Hiintiripdon, im! North um pton 

' irre hfl n-tis on th.i Mnd »f April: «nii irhere b 

il twheunl "ftlic Unding of Ihe rebels in Lanonshire- 

tni«tnke of Chriitmu for Kmter it milurky. It ipoill Ihe 

K »g'e movement*. The iniih, I jnppoic, ig thnt at first he 

i gor wu nwt imminent fi-om Fluider», Bid thon he kept 

t eosrt and weut lo Nunrlch; but finiliiiR thnt it did not gullier 

bnt drew townrd; Ire bind, he [micueited rtnlgnl towardi tl».- 

ix.ii i| lii- [..i-iri.Ti ni Coventry, at nn eqnal diübim-i' i>mh 

■ ■ «iiited tili he Phoulii henr »I what polhl he »«.' 

■tUcked- It ™ not tili tlier.thof Mnv um! the prindpnl pwtjr of 

lettei to K. ef Ormond, 

i ihiti news of whiefa. (according t.. 1| : . 

i). [.. 54.) In: li, . n-.'il ilivi'i- i>r his uublflt logo 10 their conntriee am! 

(breMOfon ■ day Ualgned; und himwlf rode wer 

Queen »nd bi» mother were; nnd there he heBrd 

nhire; which will [we Bot. Pari, 

i ,Inne. 
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resolution, and marched speedily, so as he put himself 
between the enemies' camp and Newark ; being loth 
their army shonld get the commodity of that town. 
The Earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village called Stoke, and there encamped 
that night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. The , 
King the next day 1 presented him battle upon the 
piain (the fields there being open and champion). 
The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 
witli him. Concerning which battle the relations that 
are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather de- 
clare the success of the day than the manner of the 
fight. They say that the King divided his army 
into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only well 
strengthened with wings came to fight : 2 that the fight 
was fierce and obstinate, and lasted three hours befbre 
the victory inclined either way ; save that judgment 
might be made by that the King's vant-guard of itself 
maintaincd fight against the whole power of the ene- 
mies (the other two battails remaining out of action) 
wliat the success was like to be in the end : that Mar- 
tin Swart with his Germans performed bravely, and so 
did those few- English that were on that side ; neither 
did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness, but being al- 
most naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, 3 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them ; 
insomuch as the furious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalment to the rest : that there 
died upon the place all the chieftains ; that is, the Earl 

l Saturday, June 16, 1487. 

3 The translation adds totumque exercitut hottilit intpetum sustinuerat. 

8 Entibus. 
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. the Earl of Kildare, Francis Lord Lovell, 

■liii Swart, aml Sir Thomas Bronghton, all muking 

1 the fight witbout any ground given. Only of 

In Lord Lovel] there went a report, that he tied, and 

■ ■ ■ <■ Trent on borseback, but could not recover 

tlie fijrthi.-r sidf, by reason of the steepiiess of the bauk, 

i- drowned in the river. Bnt another report 

■ in um! there, but that bc livt-d long after in a 
. vaolt. 1 The numbcr that was slain in the 
na of the enemies' part four thousand at the 

käst, and of the King's part one half of his vant- 
goard, besides maiiy hurt, but none of name. There 
wf-ro taken prisoners aniongst others the counterfeit 

■ iii'l, 11. >w Lambert Symnell agiiin, and the 
crafty priest hü tutor. For Lambert, the King would 
not take bis li!V-, both out nf magnanimity (taking him 
lut u an image of wax that others liad tempered and 
nioulded), and likewise out. of wisdoni ; tliinking that 

§. itired death he would be forgotten too soon; 
t being kept alive he would be a continnal spectacle, 
1 a kind of remedy against the b'ke inchantmenta of 
in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken in tu serviee in bis eourt to a base office in his 
; so that (in a kind of mattadna* of human 

■ de turned a broacb that had worn a crowm ; 
hereas fortune cömmonly doth not Ijrinfi in a comedy 

■ rili.. 17th oontury (snys Dr. Lin K srd> hl his seilt 
■ .;: In Oxfords Iure, n a äcoHentttlly diieo»»red il olMmtat 
a U» pwn .b'letoH of « man w»ted In ■ ohiiir 

li Iii* hfiiii ifcliuod "n <\ InMo." 
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or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards he was pre- 
ferred to be one of the King's fiilconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heaid 
of no more ; the King loving to seal up his own dan- 

gerS * 

After the battle the King went to Lincoln, where 

he caused supplications and thanksgivings to be made 

for his delivorance and victorv. And that his devo- 

tions might go round in circle, he sent his banner to be 

ottered to our Lady of Walsingham, where before he 

made his vows. 

And thus delivered of this so stränge an engine and 
new invention of fortune, 1 he returned to his former 
confidence of mind, thinking now that all his misfor- 
tunes had eome at once. But it feil unto him 2 accord- 
ing to the Speech of the common j>eople in the begin- 
nin<r of his reimi. that said, It tcas a token he should 
rriyn in labour, becauxe hi* rvvjn bvgan with a sickness 
of xiveat. But howsoever the King thought himself 
now in the haven, 3 vet such was his wisdom, as his 
confidence did sei dorn darken his foresight, especially 
in things near-hand ; and thcrefore, awakcned by so 
fresh and unexpected dangers, he entered into due con- 
sideration as well how to weed out the partakers of the 
fornier rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like in time 
to come : and withal to take awav all shelters and har- 
bours for discontented persons, where they might hatch 
antl l'oster rehellions which afterwards might gather 
strength and motion. 

And iirst he did yet again make a progrcss from 

1 Yiiwi in.iiijHi fort u ixt* nuuhina (t/inv in tum inUnUUnfutmi). 
4 So tht» MS. ' The e.lition of 1622 has ** feil out" 
■ Kil. 1U23 has M a huveii." 
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ta the Qorttiern parte, though it were (indeed) 

iliinrarv rhvuit nf justice tlian a ; ■ 

■ :>L r as be went, witli mach severity und rtlict 

i. partly by nuutial law and partiy by conv 

missioD, 1 were punished the adherenta and aiders «f 

the bte rebeln; oot all by death (for the fiöM had 

drtiivn mucli blood), but by fines and ransoms, waica 

and raised tivasure. Amongst 'ither criraes 

iture, there was ;l diligent inquiry made of 

such as had raised and dispersed a bniit and rumour 

(a Utile before the field fought) tlmt the rebela had tht 

day, and tliat the King's amiy was overtbrowu, 

the King flods whereby it was supposed that many 

Rtooson which otherwise would have come unto t 

King were cunningly put off and kept back : which 

ge und aecnsation, though it had some grouiid, yet 

irtt industriously embraced and put on by divers, 

hf (having been in themselves not the beel affected 

in the King's pari, nor forward to come to hia aidj 

nre glad x-i apprehend tliis colour to cover theu- «eg- 

Ifi t and coldness ander the pretence of such discour- 

Whieb eunning aeverthelesa the King 

would not understand, though be lodged it and aoted 

it. in soine particulars, as bis mannet was. 

Kut för the extirpating of the roots and canses of the 

commotions in time to come, the King began to 

ihoe did wring him ; and that it was 

depreaüng of the honse of York tlmt did nable 

fettes the affectiona of bis people. And therefbre 

■■ ise to disdain perils any l i 

■ 

* Farliu igilur Jnm (uiriwr, n'7»< prrieuta ampttrw corttmutn, mit reme- 
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willing to give some contentment in that kind (at least 
in ceremony), he resolved at last 1 to proceed to the 
coronation of his Queen. And therefore at his Coming 
to London, where he entered in state, and in a kind of 
triumph, and celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion, (for the first day he repaired to PauTs, and 
had the hymn of Te Deum sung, and the morrow after 
he went in procession, and heard the sermon at the 
Cross,) the Queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westminster, the twenty-fifth of November, 2 in the 
third year of his reign, which was about two years 
after the marriage (like an old christening that had 
stayed long for godfathers) ; which stränge and un- 
usual distance of time made it subject to every man 's 
nute that it was an act against his stomach, and put 
upon liim by necessity and reason of State. Soon after, 
to shew that it was now fair weather again, and that 
the imprisonment of Thomas Marquis Dorsct was 
rather upon suspicion of the time than of the man, 
he the said Marquis was set at liberty, without ex- 
amiiiation or otlicr circumstance. 

At that time also the King sent an ambassador unto 
Pope Innocent, signifying unto him this his marriage ; 
and that now like another JEneas he had passed 

1 Wo learn from the Herald's narrative (Cott. MSS. .Tul. xii. fo. 28.) that 
the resolution was takeu at Warwick in September. The King and Queen 
left Warwick on Saturduy, October 27, and entcred London on the 3rd of 
November. 

* There was a Parliament sitting at the time, which Racon does not 
necrn to have known. Wc learn frorn the Herald (Cott. MSS., ubi *up. fo. 
40. b.) that the coronation festivities were ended (27th November) nooner 
than they would have been, by reason of " the great busines« of the Par- 
liament." This wa* Henry 1 « second Parliament. It met on the Pth of 
the month, and voted (in considoration of the rebellion ju*t Mippro^cd, 
I suppose, as well as of the Queen'? coronation) two fifteenth* and tentli«. 
Stowe knew nothing of this Parliament. 
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through the floods of his f< inner tnmbles and travails 
and was arrived unto a sat'e haven ; and thanking Ins 
Holiness that he had honoured the celebration of Ins 
marriage with the presence of liis ainbassador ; and 
offering both his person and the fbrces of his kingdom 
upon all occasions to do him Service. 

The ambassador making his oration 1 to the Pope 
in the presence of the cardinals, did so magnify the 
King and Queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. 2 
But then lie did again so extol and deify the Pope, as 
made all that he had said in praise of his master and 
mistress seem temperate and passable. But he was 
very honourably entertained and extremely much made 
on by the Pope, who knowing himself to be lazy and 
unprofitable to the Christian world, was wonderful 3 
glad to hear that there were such echoes of him sound- 
ing in remote parts. He obtained also of the Pope a 
very just and honourable Bull, qualifying the Privi- 
leges of sanctuary (wherewith the King had been 
extremely galled) in three points. 

The first, that if any sanctuary-man did by night 
or otherwise get out of sanctuary privily and commit 
mischief and trespass, and then come in again, he 
should leese the benefit of sanctuary for ever after. 

The second, that howsoever the person of the sanc- 
tuary-man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of sanctuary should not. 

The third, that if any took sanctuary for case of 



1 The heads of this oration may still be seen among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum (Cleop. E. iii. f. 128.) ; and read by any one who 
thinks it worth while to decipher thera. 

* Utjagtidh cos gtd adtrant prqpe enecaret. 

« u Wonderfnlly." Ed. 1682. 
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treason, thc King might appoint him keepers to look 
to him in sanctuary. 1 

The King also, for the better securing of his estate 
against niutinous and malcontented subjects (whereof 
he saw the realm was füll) who niight have their 
refiige iuto Scotland (which was not under key as the 
ports were), for that cause rather than for any doubt 
of hostility froni those parts, before his Coming to Lon- 
don, when he was at Newcastle, had sent a solemn 
ambassage unto James the Third, King of Scotland, 
to treat and conclude a peace with him. The ambas- 
sadors were, Richard Foxe Bishop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgcombe comptroller of the King's house, 
who were honourably received and entertained there. 
But the King of Scotland labouring of the same disease 
that King Henry did (though more mortal as aftei 
wards appeared), that is, discontented subjects apt to 
rise and raise tuinult, al though in his own aftection he 
did much desire to niake a peace with the King, yet 
finding his nobles averse and not chiring to displease 
them, concluded only a truce for seven years; 2 giv- 

l i. «•. keepcrs irithin the. sanctuary. Custodes ei intra asylum apptmcrt 
qui tju* dicta tt facta ubttrrannt. 

* This N l'iilydore Vergilt Statement, who seems tohave known nothing 
of the real subject of tlii< treaty. 1t appeare froni Rymer that a truce 
botween England and Seotland for three years, counting from the 3rd of 
July, 14b0, had bcen negotiated during the King*» first progress into the 
northern eounties in the spring of that year, when he wa* engaged in sub- 
duing I.i»rd Lovel's rebellion; which truce was still in force. On the 7th 
of November, 14*7, which was a few days nfler the King's return to Lon- 
don fr« »in hi* «eeond progrej» into those eounties, conimUsioners were ap- 
pointcd to tnat ofcrrtain inhrmarrinjK* biticten thc tico royal famUUt ; it 
being propivsed that the Seoteh King should inarry Elizubeth, Edward the 
Kourtir« widow: and that the lhike of Koth«ay should raarry one of her 
daughter». nml the Maro,ui» of Ormond another. By these commissionen 
a treaty was shortly concluded, by which it was agreed in the first place 
that the exi-*ting tmce should be continnod to the Ist of September, 1469; 
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ing novertheless promise in private, that it should be 

renew 

lives. 



renewed trom time to time durin<r tlic* two Kings* 



Hithcrto the King had been exercised in sottlins 
his affairs at home. But about this time brake fbrth 
an occasion that drew hini to look abroad and to 
hearken to foreign business. Charles the Eighth, the 
French King, by the virtue and good fortune of his 
two immediate predecessors, Charles the Seventh his 
grandfather and Lewis the Eleventh his father, re- 
ceived the kingdom of France in more flourishing and 
spread estate ' than it had been of many years before ; 
being redintegrate in those prineipal members which 
anciently had been portions of the crown of France, 
and were after dissevered, so as thev remained only in 
homagc and not in sovereignty, being governed by 
absolute princes 2 of their own ; Anjou, Nonnandy, 
Provence, and Burgundy. There remained only Brit- 
taine 3 to be re-united, and so the monarchv of France 
to be reduced to the ancient terms and bounds. 



and in the next place, that, in order to settle the articles nnd conditions of 
these marringes, commissioners on both sides fihould meet at Edinburgh 
on the 24th of the following January, and another a«sonibly be beld on the 
tarne subjeet in May. So rauch was concluded on the 2*th of November, 
1487. The negotiation was afterwards broken off (aecording to Tytler, 
who quotes Rotid. Scot. vol. ii. p. 4S3.) upon the question of the surrender 
of Berwick; upon which James insi*ted, and to which Henry would not 
consent. See TytUr'g Hisl. of Sex*, vol. iv. p. 305. 

1 Opibut florentiut ei ipto territory* ampiius. 

•This is explained (or corrected) in the Latin translation to mean 
princes governing in their own right: cum a princijribus proprü» jure tan- 
quam regio admituUrareniur. 

8 I have retained the spclling of the MS. In the edition of 1622 it is 
vpelt Rritaine. In modern histories it is always speit either Bretagne or 
BrUtany. 

TOL. xi. 7 
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5Lt^ ^ :iO:< v ** r? -: a ür^v intlamed with an am- 
iiz.-.- : r.-jir :.fcn liI rc-*r.nex that tluchv : which. 
i_s> i— "i.~- ■_ ** l- i "■"!?«= ir.i ^ciJ-wcighwl ambition; 
-. ■: !_L: ^-_:. :1-. lh""'Ü:~-* <-i iü> >ucceeding enter- 
:-_-,:■* •: I'-l~ • 7 r i.; :L»: time, Krimi ncwlv coma 
: •■■■ ._-*:. :■- '• ^ > ■— -„-**■ la: :^iidi.-d bv his father's 
■■ _ .- * • l ^il-r - : :■ -ur.Ä-11- -rs, für his father was 
.■-... i\i lii "r 1 »" alJe raen about him ;) 
j. . * - X _; *.-. kr.-.-* '»V.L * iaJ ever di>tasted the 
i - j-.» : I: . ■ . j.r. i i~ ivärrioular had an eye upon 

-.?-. ~-.r= —Ar.v cirvunistances that did 
■ -.. "~.ir"-.-> ^ ::h {-rvgnant and appar- 
•.r.: :. :■ - : ».:-..—. T/.v Dukf vf Brittaine old, and 
-.:.:. :v. '.' ' .. . ' ..'«v. j:.i M.-rvrd with niereenaiy 
o- .*.::>■.!'. >.:.".: : :-v. .:.Iv daimhu-rs, the one 
>:."x".v .iv. : :. : '. ..-. . : . :::::. uv. Kitu; Charles him- 
-.*.: :-. :".- :: ' A -r : ..S a .;--.- and the subjects of 
Kta:. .»: :":..i: :::..- -v- ".; :ra:iu.-J tyr war, both for 
!..l^-. r^ .*:: i *■!::-.-:** •::.-.:. ■■:' >*rviee bein** not vet 
w :■:: ■■;.: -::: t- :!.</ \\a*> ■ ■! Lt-wis a^tinst Burmindv). 
Hv : *.::i 1 i 4 :m-.!i a!-» in j-vaee with all his neighbour 
j'iiiAv-. A* t-«r tl.nM' tl.at nullit uj'puse tu his enter- 
j»ri-'_- : .Maximilian Kim: vt' Kunians his rival in the 
siiik* <li\>iiv< ( a- wt.-ll t'»»r tlit* duehy as the daughter), 
teublir in n loa n* ; and Kin^ Henrv uf England as well 






ev 



1 "1 1 ■ *■• ilill'iTi-iji:e i-* pi-rhap- be-t •.•xphiiiif« by >upj>o*in£ that the latter 
jimbiri"M' «iTf hi* own, wliil« ihi.'-o wrv l;i- -i-ter's the prince*> Anne, 
I)uoh«"— '.!" I»iiurb<in; uii'l'T wIiüm' jru:ir<li:in-hip (.'harle«, who wa? only 
f«iiirt»MMi wlien lu* carm. 1 t»# thi.- throne in 14M. ha<l Won plnoe>I by hi* 
fathi'r; au-1 J»y \% h'tin iiio>Iith hi«tiirian> »uppitM 1 him tu have been eiitirelv 
fnii-lf'l -lurii.^ all the rarly -tap*- ni"this bi^iness. 

' 2 Katlicr in th«* lili^-om thati tlu- Hhwit. In the Puxumer of 14h7 he wna 
■•tili (nily ciL'hti'fti. 

«i /'/■!» nitinm tjug (t inju'iijt in the trtin-lution: which would inean "für 
thai liiiR'." 
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somewhat obnoxious l to liiin for bis favours and ben- 
efits, as busied in bis particular troublcs at bome. 
There was also a fair and spccious occasion offered 
him to lüde bis ambition and to justify bis warring 
upon Brittaine ; 9 for that tbe Duke bad received and 
succoured Lewis Duke of Orleans and otbers of tbe 
French nobility, wbich had taken arms against their 
King. Wherefore King Charles, being resolved upon 
that war, knew well he could not receive any Opposi- 
tion so potent as if King Henry should either upon 
policy of State in preventing the growing greatness of 
France, or upon gratitude unto the Duke of Brittaine 
for his former favours in the time of bis distress, 8 
espouse that quarrel and declare himself in aid of the 
Duke. 4 Therefore he no sooner heard that King 
Henry was settled by his victory, but forthwith he 
sent ambassadors unto him to pray his assistance, or 
at least that he would stand neutral. Which ambas- 
sadors found the King at Leicester, 6 and delivered 
their ambassage to this effect : They first imparted 
unto the King the success that their master had had a 
little before against Maximilian in recovery of certain 

i Sibi non nihil dtvinckm. For this word " obnoxious/' now no longer 
nsetl in this sense, thoogh always so used by Bacon, it is not ensy to find 
an exact equivalent It means rather more than '* obliged," and not qnite 
so much aa " dependent." When onc man Stands in such a relation to 
another that he is not free to act as he otherwise would, Bacon would 
have said that he is obnoxious to him. 

* Btüi ansam advtrsus Britatmiam porrigeret. 

* Q/nud ipst Duci etiam Britannim non minus quam tibi ob ejus in rebus 
suis advtrsU tnerita obstrictvs fuisset. 

4 The last clause is omitted in the translation. 

* In the summer of 1487; probably in September; certainly not later, 
for the King was at Warwick in September. See note l f p. 94. The Latin 
translation has Lancastriam, probably a mittake. Polydore Vergil, whose 
oamtive to followed by all the old historian*, has ad Lecestriam. 
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towns from him ; l which was done in a kind of pri- 
vacy and inwardness towards the King ; as if the 
French King did not esteem him for an outward or 
fonnal confedcrate, but as one that had part in his 
aftections and fortunes, and with whom he took pleas- 
ure to communicate his business. After this comph- 
ment and some gratulation for the King's victory, they 
feil to their errand : declaring to the King, that their 
master was enfurced to enter into a just and necessary 
war with the Duke of Brittaine, for that he had re- 
ceived and succoured those that were traitors and 
declared enemies unto his person and State : That they 
were no mean distressed and calamitous persons that 
fled to him for refuge, but of so grcat quality, as it 
was apparent that they camc not thither to protect 
their own fortune, )>ut to infest and invade his ; the 
head of them being the Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood and the seeond person of France: 
That therefore ri<rhtlv to understand it, it was rather on 
their master's part a defensive war than an offensive, 
as that that could not be omitted or forborne if he ten- 
dered the conservation of his own estate ; and that it 
was not the first blow that madc the war invasive (for 
that no wise Prince would stay for), but the first prov- 
ocation, or at least the first preparation ; nay that this 
war was rather a suppression of rebels than a war 
with a just enemy ; where the case is, that his subjects 
traitors 2 are received bv the Duke of Brittaine his 

1 In ojipUHs quibuflnm quce inrnstmt Maximiliamts recipiewlis. He had 
retaken St. Omers on the 27th of Muv. aiid Therouancon tho 26th of Julv. 
{Sism. xv. p. OD.) 

2 In the edition of 1622 these words are printed thus: "his subjects, 
traitors, are received," &c. In the MS. thcre is no comraa before or after 
traitors. And this I bclievc ex presse s the intended construction better. 
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huinajxer : That King Henry know well what went 
upon it in exumplc, if neighbour Princes should pat- 
ronisc and comfort rebels against the law of nations 
and of leagues : Nevertheless that their master was 
not ignorant that the King had been beholding to the 

o o o 

Duke of Brittaine in his adversitv, as on the other 
side they knew he would not forget also the readiness 
of their King in aiding him when the Duke of Brit- 
taine or his mercenary counsellors failed him, and 
would have betrayed him ; and that there was a great 
difference between the courtesies received from their 
master and the Duke of Brittaine, for that the Duke's 
might have ends of Utility and bargain, whereas their 
master's could not have procecded but out of entire 
affection ; for that if it had been measured by a politic 
line, it had been better for his affairs that a tvrant 
should have reigned in England, troubled and hated, 
than such a Prince whose virtuos could not fail to 
make him great and potent, whensoevor he was comen 
to be master of his affairs : But howsoever it stood for 
the point of Obligation which the King might owe 
to the Duke of Brittaine, yet their master was well 

It is the «ame form which we have further on (pp. 134-145), merchants 
*€ranycr$; for so it is written in the MS.; the double plural, without 
anv comma between. So it was usual in Bacon's time to sav " letters 
patent»;" not "letters patent." In the edition of 1G22 " merchants 
%trnngers M is printed M merchant-strangers." According to which rule 
** aubjeets traitors " would be corrected into " subjeet-traitors." But I 
nather think that the true modern equivulents would be " »tranger-mer- 
chants," und u traitor-subjeets." 

The anomaly may have arisen either out of the practice (then usual) of 

placing the adjeetive after its Substantive, (when, in the ciise of words that 

might be used either as adjeetives or »ubstantives, the plural without the 

final s would sometimes sound odd); or simply from the preservation oc- 

easlonally of the French form of a phrase with which the ear had become 

familiär in French. 
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assured it would not divert King Henry of England 
froin doin<r that that was inst, nor ever embark him 
in so ill-grounded a quarrel : Therefore since this 
war which their master was now to make was but 
to deliver himself from imminent dangers, their King 
hoped the King would shew the like affection to the 
ronMTvation of their master s estate, as their master 
had (when time was) shewed to the King's acquisitum 
of his kin^ilom : At the least that according to the 
inclination which the King had ever professed of peace, 
lie would look on and stand neutral : for that their 
master eould not with reason press him to undertake 
part in the war, being so newly settled and recovered 
froin in testine seditions. But touching the mystery of 
n*-annexing of the duchv of Brittaine to the crown 
of France, either bv war or bv marria<re with the 
daughter of Brittaine, the ambassadors bare aloof from 
it as from a rock, knowing that it made niost against 
thein : and therefore bv all means declined anv men- 
tion thereof, but contra riwise interlaced in their Con- 
ference with the King the assured purpose of their 
matter to niatch witli the danghter of Maximilian : 
and cntertained the Kinir also with some wanderincj 
discourses 1 of their Kings purpose to recover by anns 

1 Thi» [Kiint i* nf»t iii«"-nt : .t »iiotl bv Pnlvilnrc Vergil: who seems t<» have 
bee.n th<* onlv authoritv with provi«iu* hi«t«.»rian- tor all these trnnsaction«. 
Ami ljciice it would appear that I»ao»n had some imlependent «murco of 
ifif<irfiriti<»ti. TIm.« rost he mi^lit have »'/»/'. rraJ t'mm Polydore's» narrative: 
but thi« (uiih*»« he had some Mtlior autln irity) ho must have innnteri; 
which hif coiild have no nhject in d<»in<::. The thinp is worth remarkinjf ; 
bfcau»e. a* Baron uiidoubtedly c>mp"««:d the tjmches in this history on 
the Thucydideau priuciplc. (r,'#f üv iAvsow ijioi iKaarot xtpi rü>v üti tto- 

pfiVTuV TU. Ü&H'Ttl flä/AÜT F17THV, f \OlltVU OTl f-^VTaTQ 77/f $VUTrU07ft )Tli- 

fuil r.r <i'/i,iiür ?j\divTu/r,) it mi^ht be su«pected tluit he frnnied hi« 
iiarrativi« upou the Mime principle: and if he had nothinj; beside* Poly- 
d«ire and the old chrunicler* (who d<> little more tliau tran^late Polydore) 
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his right to the kingdom of Naples, by an expedition 
in person ; all to remove tlie King l'roin all jealousy 
of any design in these hither parts upon Brittaine, 
otherwise than for quencliing of tlie fire which he 
feared might be kindled in Ins own estate. 

The King, after advice taken witli his connsel, made 
answer to the ambassadors. And first returned their 
compliment, shewing he was right glad of the French 
King's reception of those towns from Maximilian. 
Then he familiarly related some particular passages 
of his own adventures and victory passed. As to the 
busin ess of Brittaine, the King answered in few words ; 
that the French King and the Duke of Brittaine were 
the two persons to whom he was most obliged of all 
men ; and that he should think himsclf very unhappy 
if tliings should go so between them, as he should not 
be able to acquit himself in gratitude towards them 
both ; and that there was no means for him, as a 
Christian King and a common friend to them, to 
satisfy all obligations botb to God and man, but to 
offer himself for a mediator of an accord and peace be- 
tween them ; by which course he doubted not but their 
King's estate and honour both, would be preserved 
with more safety and less envy than by a war; and 
that he would spare no cost or pains, no if it were 

to go upon, it would appenr that a good denl of it was mere invention. 
We know however that in other parts of the history Bncon had indepen- 
dent evidence, which is still cxtant and accessible ; and there is no reason 
to conclnde that what is extant was all he had. The fire in the Cottonian 
Library in 1781 may easily have destroyed the evidence of those parts of 
the narrative which are not accounted for, as another such fire would in 
all probability destroy the evidence of many which are. It is a fact that 
the volumes relating to the times of Henry VII. have suffered much. 
These remarks apply ako to the passnge abont u envy," a little further on, 
which is not to be fouod in Polydore. 
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to go on pilgriniage, for so good an effect ; and con- 
cluded that in this great affair, which he took so muci 
to heart, he would express himself more fully l by an 
ambassage, which he would speedily dispatch unto the 
French King for that purposc. And in this sort the 
Frone] i ambassadors were dismissed : the King avoid- 
ing t<> widerstand any thing touching the re-annexing 
of Brittaine, as the ambassadors had avoided to men- 
tion it ; save that he gave a little touch of it in the 
word enry. And so it was, that the King was neither 
so shallow nor so ill advertised as not to pereeive the 
intention of the Freneh for the investing himself of 
lirittaine. Hut first, he was utterly nnwilling (how- 
soever he gsive out ) to enter iuto a war with France. 
A filme of a war he liked well, but not an achievement ; 
for the one he tliought would make hiin rieher, and the 
other poorer ; and he was possessed with many secret 
tears 9 touching Ins own penple ; which he was therefore 

1 Sil ed. 1022. The MS. oniit> "fully." 

2 He had al*o a sprrial rea<ou f<»r delaying ti war with France at thfa 
time, which h not mentioned in the hUtories, bnt may bo guthered from 
the Calendur of Patent RolN, 3 llen. VII. iKiring the spring of 1 484 some 
dünner w:i< han^in^ over hi- own eoa*ts, prohahly from Ireland. From 
eutric!» in the Calen<lar dated the l'jth und 2»th of Fehruary (1487-8) we 
find that forc.es wen* then " abont to proeeed to sea in three Spanish ships 
in reMstance of the Kin^'s «»iifiiiie-." nuder command of Sir Charles Som- 
erset. Ami apiin on the 4th of May followiny; we find writs for the ira- 
pre>«ment of soldicrs, &e.. — "an anneil force being about to b© .«ent 
again.»t the King's eneniies coiigregating on the sea," — also un der com- 
mand of Sir Charles Somerset. (Sei- vol. ü. p. 130.) 

Who these eneniies were, tho Cal«*ndar doos not state; but a previous 
entry in the saine voluin« 1 (p. 10.". ), thouirh of lutcr datc, indicates the 
quarter from which danger w:i> to In» feareil. On the 2. r »th of May n writ 
was issued to Kichard K«r.m*eoiiihe, Knt. the Kinc'* conn«-ollor and coinp- 
troller of hi<* hou^ehold, empowering hiin " to a*>nrc to j*/«7/ at anne from 
In In ml to treat »m twtttrr* owi\rnitif; the fnnui ruft if/n-ore in that hiwl, a 
«afe advent, stny, and retnrn: " and fürt her " to admit to the King's grucc 
all subjeets of the said land that may suhmit thcm.-elves," &c. And at 
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loth to ann, and put weapons into their liaiuls. Yet 
notwithstanding, as a prudent and courageous Prince, 
he was not so averse froni a war, luit that he was 
resolved to ehoose it. rather than to have Brittaine car- 
ried by France ; being so great and opulent a duchy, 

pp. 108, 9, we find a number of gencral pardons for Iri.shraen, bearing the 
ume date. These proceedings indicnte probably the suppre«*sion of" the 
danger for the time. For diiring the rest of the suinmer we lcurn (Leland, 
iv. p. 243.) that the King was engaged in hunting nnd sportiug, aml in the 
autumn, he was free, as I shall show a little further on, to take more 
active measure9 for the succour of Brittany. 

On the Ist of October following, the King's uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
wv made Lieutenant of Ireland for a year. ( Cal. J'at. ßolU, vol. iii. 

P- 14.) 

I am the rather disposcd to think thtit defcnce against Ireland and not 
succour to Brittany was the object of this voyage, because it scems to 
have been at this time that Lord Woodville's project of raising volunteers 
in aid of the Duke of Brittany (see p. 110) wa* cuuiiterinanded. " My lord 
hath been with the King in Windsor," (says William Paston, writing from 
Hedingham, the Earl of Oxford's Castle, to bis brothcr, on the 13th of May 
[1488],) "at St. George's feast; and there at the same fea*t wen» both the 
ainbassadors of Bretaigne and of Flunder*, as well fron» the King of the Ro- 
mans as from the young Duke; but I cannot shew you the certain whether 
we shall have with them war or pence: l>ut I understand for certain that 
all such captains as went to the sea in Lent, that is to say Sir Charles 
Somerset, Sir Richard Hawte, aml Sir William Vnmpage, maketh them 
ready to go to the sea again as shortly as they can ; to what inteut I cannot 
sav. Also whereas it was said that inv Lord Wodev\*le aml other should 
have gone over into Bretaigne to have aided the Duke of Bretaigne, I can- 
not teil of none such aid; but upon that saying there came many inen to 
Southampton, where it was said that he «hould have taken shipping, to 
have waited lipon him over; and so whtn ht waa cwutermanffttl, those that 
resorted thither to have gone over with him tarried there still, in hope that 
they should have been liceused to have gone over; and when they saw no 
likelihood that they should have liceuse, there was 200 of them thnt got 
them into a Bretaigne ship," &c. &c. He goes on to say how those 200 
arrived in Brittany, whero they then were. — See PusUm Ltütn, vol. v. 
p. 367. 

D'Argentre* (xiii. 41.) mentions an embassy seilt by the Duke of Brit- 
tany to Knglnnd in September, 14«7, and adds that Henry who was then 
Tery busy (avoit lors bicn des affaires) some time aftcr sent somo troops 
to aid him, who were at the battle of St. Anbin,— but not abovo 600 raen; 
tUnding no doubt to Lord Woodville's Company. 
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and situate so opportunely to annoy England either 
for coast or trade. 1 But the King's hopes were, that 
partly by negligence, commonly imputed to the French, 
(especially in the court of a young King 2 ) ; and partly 
by the native power of Brittaine itself, which was not 
small ; but cluefly in respect of the great party that the 
Duke of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, and 
thereby mcans to stir up civil troubles to divert the 
French King from the enterprise of Brittaine; 8 and 
lastly in regard of the power of Maximilian, who was 
corrival to the French King in that pursuit ; the enter- 
prise would either bow to a peace or break in itself. 
In all which the King measured and valued things 
aniiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent therefore forth- 
with to the French King, Christopher Urswick his 
chaplain, a person by him much trusted and employed; 
choosing him the rather because he was a church- 
man, as best sorting with an embassy of pacification ; 
and irivinfl: him also a commission, that if the French 
King consentod to treat, he should thence repair to the 
Duke of Brittaine and ripen the treaty on both parts. 
Urswick niade declaration to the French King much to 
the puqnxse of the King's answer to the French am- 
bassjidors here, instilling also tenderly some overture 
of receiving to grace the Duke of Orleans, and some 
taste of conditions of accord. But the French King on 
the other sidc proceeded not sincerely, but with a great 
deal of art and dissimulation in this treaty, having for his 
end to gain time, and so put off the English succours, 

1 Sirc bello, sive impediendo commercium. 

2 This paronthesis if» omitted in the transhition. 

8 Tho edition of 1622 has a füll stop after Brittnine: obvioiinly a mis- 
print. I have followed the punctutition of tho MS.; which certaiuly hw 
a semi colon, though not clearly writteu. 
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Wider hope of peaee, tili he liad got good foot.ing in 
Brittaine by force of arnis. Wherefore he answered 
the arabassador, that he would put himself into the 
King's hands, and make him arbiter of the peaee ; 
and willingly consented that the ambassadors should 
straightways pass into Brittaine to signif\ this Ins con- 
sent, and to know the Duke's mind likewise ; wel] fore- 
seeing that the Duke of Orleans, by whom the Duke 
of Brittaine was wholly led, taking hiinself to he lipon 
terms irreconcileable with him, would admit of no 
treaty of peace ; whereby he should in one hoth gener- 
ally abroad veil over liis ambition, and win the Impu- 
tation of just and moderate proceecb'ngs; and should 
withal enden r himself in the attections of the King of 
England, as one that liad committed all to liis will ; 
nay and (which was yet more fine) make faitli in him 
that although he went on with the war, yet it should 
be but with liis sword in bis hand to bend the stiffiiess 
of the other party to accept of peaee ; and so the King 
should take no umbrage of liis arming and prosecution, 
but the treaty to ho kept on foot to the verv last 
instant, tili he were master of the field. Whieh 
grounds being by the French King wisely laid, all 
things feil out as he expected. For when the Englisb 
ambassador came to the court of Brittaine, the Duke 
was then searcely perfeet in bis memory, and all things 
were direeted by the Duke of Orleans ; who gave imdi- 
ence to the chaplain Urswick, and lipon bis ambassnge 
delivercd madc answor in somewhat high terms : That 
the Duke of Brittaine having beon an host and a kind 
of parcnt or foster-father to the King in bis tenderness 
of age and weakness of fortune, did look for at this 
time from King Henry (tlie renowned King of Eng- 
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land) rather brave troops for his succours than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the King could forget the 
good offices of the Duke done unto him aforetimc, yet 
he knew well he would in his wisdom consider of the 
future, how niuch it imported his own safety and repu- 
tation both in foreign parts and with his own people, 
not to suffcr Brittaine (the old confederates of Eng- 
land) to be swallowed up by France, and so many good 
ports and strong towns upon the coast be in the com- 
mand of so potent a neighbour King, and so ancient 
an eneiny : And therefore humbly desired the King 
to tliink of this business as his own: and therewith 
brake off, and denied any farther Conference for treaty. 
Urswick retnrned first to the French King, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding things 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them ; and said, That 
the aml)assiidor might perceive now that which he for 
his part partly imagined betöre : That considering in 
what hands the Duke of Brittaine was, there would be 
no peace but by a mixed treaty of force and persua- 
sion : And therefore he would go on with one, and 
desired the King not to desist from the other : But 
for his own part, he did faithfully promise to be still in 
the King's power, to rule him in the matter of peace. 
Tliis was accordinglv reprcsented unto the King by 
Urswick at his return, and in such a fashion as if the 
treaty were in no sort desj>erate, but rather stayed for 
a better hour, tili the hammer had wrought and beat 
the party of Brittaine innre pliaut ; whereupon there 
passed eontinuallv packets and despatches between the 
two Kings, from the one out of desire, 1 and from the 
other out of dissimulation, about the negotiation of 

r 

1 Cuj'iilt n<i atrulide. 
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peace. The French Kin^ liieamvliile invaded Brit- 
taine with great forees, and distressed the eil v of Nantes 
with a strait siege, 1 and (as one who, tliough lie had 

1 Thi«* is Polydore Vergil's statement: who seems, a> I said, to have 
been the original authority for these tmimctious; aiul whose narrative 
couM not then be corrected by comparison with more authentic rccords. 
Rymer's Fcedcra however and the Rolls of Parliament enable us now to 
detect inaccuracies of date, which show that bis ineans of information 
were either imperfect or carelesslv used; and the researches of modern 
historians into the Breton archives supply several material correctiona. 
Bacon seema to have taken Polydore's naiTative as bis ground-work, to 
have done his best to make ont the meaning of it, and then to have told it 
u plainly and huninously as he could. And the mtaning of it — the 
ideas and designs of the parties, the end* they were aiming at, and the 
issues they brought ont — he appcars to have divined with great accu- 
racy; insomuch that every correction of his story in its detail-? scems to 
make the truth of his geueral interpretation more manifest. But as he was 
obliged to fit his narrative into Polydore's frame-work, which containa 
several wrong dates, the details are of course very far from aecurate. In 
a story that hangs well together, a Single false dato will commonly aflVct 
the w hole aequence of eveuts ; and when that false date happons to sep- 
arate material points that were in fact connected or to bring together 
material points that were in fact separate, it may even ufiect the whole 
teries of cause» and efleets. 

Thongh I know how inconvenient it is for a reader to be continually 
called away from the story in the text to listen to a di Heren t Version of it, 
I fear that in this case the inconvenience must be submitted to. The 
corrections would not be intelligiblc to him if the original story were not 
freah in hi* memory; and if I were to remit them to the appendix, I 
shonld be obliged either to repeat the whole or to Interrupt him by refer- 
ences to the bodv of the narrative which would be more troublesome than 
references from the text to foot-notes. If he wishes therefore to take a 
true Impression of Heury's proeeedings in the matter of Brittany, I must 
ask him to pause at the points which I shall indicate, and hear what I 
have to say before he goes on. 

In the present instance, Bacon, following Polydore Vergil, has misdated 
the siege of Nantes by eiglit or nine months. It was cominenccd (see 
D'Argentr*, xiii. 88.) on the 19th of June, 1487, — only threc days after 
the battle of Stoke; and raised on the Oth of August following, a little 
before the time when Charles sent hia first embassy to Henry. Which if 
Bacon had known, he wotild probably have included the fre*h fuilure of 
this enterprise among Henry's reusons (see pp. 106, 112,) for thinking that 
Brittany was not in immediate danger from France; especially if he 
could have connected it with another fact, which he does not seem to 
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no great judgment, yet had that, that he could dissem- 
ble home 1 ) the more he did urge the prosecution of 
the war, the more he did at the same time urge the 
solicitation of the peace ; insomuch as during the siege 
of Nantes, after many letters and particular messages, 
the better to maintain his dissimulation and to refresh 
the treaty, he sent Bernard Daubigny, 2 a person of 
good quality, to the King, earnestly to desire him to 
make an end of the business howsoever. The King 
was no less ready to revive and quicken the treaty ; 
and thereupon sent three commissioners, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, Sir Ricliard Tunstall, and Chaplain Urs» 
wick formerly cmployed, to do their utmost endeavour 
to manage the treaty roundly and strongly. 

About tliis time the Lord Woodvile (uncle to the 
Queen) a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the King that he might raise some power of 
voluntaries under-hand, and without licence or pass- 

have been awnre of, though it is mcntioned by D'Argentre\ xüi. 41., »nd 
which Henry must have known, namelv, tbut the Duke of Brittanv did. 
at that very time (24th Sept. 1487) formally entertain Maximilian'» tv&X 
for his daughter. 

But though it is not true that Charles was investing Nantes white tl»^ 
negotiations which Bacon is höre speaking of were proceeding, it is trt^ 
that he was preparing a fresh invasion of Brittanv. (See Daru, iii. p. 184 - 
The inaccurncy therefore does not in tliis case aflfect the substantial Irul— : 
of the narrative. 

1 8ed tarnen qui dmulationum artet in sinu patrit optime didicerat. 

2 Bcrnardum Dobtnensem, honettum equitem, according to Polydore. V*^ 
learn from the Herald (Lei. iv. p. 230.) that "the Lorde Dawbeney, etC" 
bassator of Fraunco " was at Windsor on Twelfth Even, 1487-8: whi^ 
may have been the occasion Polydore was thinking of. The embas^^ 
which he represents as sent by Henry in answer (after some delay, 
seems, from the illness of one of the commissioners) was despatched ^* 
the 17th of March, 1487-8. See Itvmer. Tliis Bernardu* Dobenensis w^^ 
I suppose, Bernard Stewart, Lord Aubigny; a gentleman of Scotch e^^ 
traction ; who commandcd the body of Fronch soldiers that accompani^S 
Henry to Kngland. See Tytler's Hiit. of Scotl vol. iv. p. 296. 
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■ ■■■in the King might any ways nppear ' i go 
of the Duke of Brittaine. The King de- 
i his reqarat, or at leasl seemed so (o ilo, and laid 

-iiuit i'nnituandiucnt lipon hini that he should not stir; 

feg tli.it the King thought bis honoor would suffer 

dring b treaty to better a party. Neverthe- 

lord (either being unruly, or out of concejt 2 

tlut the King would not inwardly disüke that wbicfc 

be would not openly avow,) sailed secretly over into 

of Wight whcreof he was governor, and lev- 

ied a fair troop of four hundred nien, and witli them 

i i.-l' into Britta hu, and jniiiei.l liiniM'lt' with tho 

force». 8 The news whercof wiien il eame to 

the French court, put divers young hloods into such 

a furv, as the En^Iisl) ainha"adois wrce not without 

be outraged. But the French King, both to 

e the privilege of ambassadors, and being c 

tctous to himself that in the Lmsiness of pcace he bim 

eater dissembler of the two, forbi 
injuvies of fact or word against their persona or f'ollm 

■ i I presently eame an agent from the King to 
borge himself touching the Lord Woodvile's going 
over, nsing f'or a prineipal argument to demonstratfl 
Unit it was without Ins privity, for that the troops 
«n stnall, OS neither had the face of a succour by au- 
thority nor could rouch advance the Briton affairs. 
Tu which ines-iii;" idrliotigli the French King gave no 
I credit, yet he mnde fidr weather 4 with the King 
• .iii.-ti"d. Soon after the English ambassa- 
- ii im -M.I.. haring two of them been likewise with 

1 Ahvpt' comiM.iia nutJiiU publica. 
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upon by the finer edges or points of wit. The King 
was likewise deceivcd in his two main grounds. For 
although he Lad reason to conceive that the counsel 
of France would be wary to put the King into a war 
against the heir apparent of France ; yet he did not 
consider that Charles was not guided by any of the 
principal of the blood or nobility, 1 but by mean men, 
who would make it their master-piece of credit and 
favour to givc venturous counsels which no great 
or wise man durst or would. And for Maximilian, 
he was thought then a greater matter than he was; 
his unstable and necessitous courses 2 being not then 
known. 

After consultation with the ambassadors, who 
brought him no other news than he cxpected before 
(though he would not seem to know it tili then), he 
presently summoned his Parliament, 8 and in open Par- 

1 The transl'.ition ha* u n rhis e concilio primariit." According to 
Comine«, tho.«.e who guverned Charles during the flrst four yeare of his 
reign were " Le Duo. et Duche^se de Bourbon, et un Chambellan appele" 
le seigneur de Graville, et autreft chambelans, qui en ce teiups eurent 
grand regne." (Liv. vii. c. 1.) 

2 Jlfore* ejus inst'ibih», et nmatiut oft indigtntinm mamftre $emper inutiles. 
8 Polydore VcrgiPs words are " suorum prineiputn conrocato Ciwti/if>; M 

by which he probably meant, as Hall ccrtainly understood him to mean, 
that Henry summoiicd a Purliannnt. But as no Parliament was sum- 
moned botweon the Stth of November, 1487, and the 13th of January, 
14S8-9; and a* the series of negotiations above detailed could not have 
been gone thron nh betweon September and November; and as this u prin- 
cipum convilium" isexpro^sly mentioned as having mot before the battle 
of St. Aubin, which was fought on the 28th of July, 1488; it is clear that 
if ho supposed it to be u P.'irliarnent (as indeed he must have done, for he 
speaks of hin being pas«ed by it) he has niade a mifttake somewhere. In 
«upposing that the suecours which Henry sent to Brittany were despatched 
immediately aftcr the battle of St. Aubin, and before the death of the 
Duke of Brittanv, he was certainlv mistaken. The Duke died on the 8th 
of September, 1488; the sueconrs did not set out before March, 1488-9. 

Modern historians have pointed out or avoided thesc mistakes; but have 
not, as it seems to me, discovered the true order and concatenation of 
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ment propcranaVt! the cause of Brittaine to both 

hink ii will he fimtiil tliiit tili« "priari/mm '■intiüvm" bcfore 



- Grrat Oxmeili " (so ealled in eontradiatii 



o the "ordinary " or 



■ f.iiin.il Mntbrtlng not only or lords, splrituo,] and temporal, 
i «Ml the KiiiE'i privy Council (na hi< been supposed); but al 



., incluJing lawyen, hurgenssa, »od 



nupoaed In fhort or mncl: t! 
; and tpecialiy «uinmoned by the King for coiunltfttioi 



Fl (for i fuller juntitkaiiou of w 



— that Ö 



a Appendix Nc. L); 



Dake> 



M of ils beiiij; si 

of Kranes just tc/bra the battle of 5t. Anbin ; but the iasns 

baltlo, with the «Tants which immedlstely followed, including the 

Duke's dMth "nd the neu- pretenaiom nf the Kreuch King (»ee nnla 1. 

;S): — «nl thmt the timr nf it> tneoting wns the beginningof November, 

crnlv twu mnufhs after tbe Duke'ä death. Wo know frora the Her»ld"i 

• Jul, xii. fo. 49.) — im evidence almrwt conclmive on 

poinl — that iiftcr Whit-untido in that year (nhich waaon the 2Sth 

umot folbnnin g ' ' thß King u hnntfld and psportod hiin 

Her keepiug Ins Atlhallow-tiile (Ist November) at 

Wind-™-. " lif removed to Westminnter, to thi grcltii oonuüt that loai thotijj 

ytrt eiüumle tkt mime of parlinment." We know fram the lame anthority 

(tat " there were it timt »enson many ambassadors in England from for- 

aijni mniirrllli " Wo know-fr-ini Bymer thHt on the llth of December ful- 

towing, ambaMndnri were desputched from England to France, to Brittany, 

to Spuin. nd to Ränder». W« know that on tho SSrd of Dacemhar cora- 

" " iga body of nrcher» für the suecourof Brittany. 

that Putltment met on the 13tii of the folloving month, and 

Ebend supplies for thmt entcrprlse. And we know lastly that soon 

llie Parllainent hroke «p thesa suecour» wero despalched. If then 

that Henry »tili ho|>ed to carry hii end; by negotiatioa unttl 

the bettle of St. Attbln; that the retutt of that battlo wa» not 

uii<!.i]-B>rt«t, bat «o deoltive that it iliJ in fact pul an end tu tbe wnr 

Timr | irhioh b tniei ftw the treaty of Varger, which eitabliahtsl 

ha hmd won, »na concluded (D'Argentre, iiü. 

■ Aüi-iv.ii, und left htm no room for nclion, nntil tho nece-- 

D r the youns Dveheu and th« qaeationa arislng tharenpon opooBd » 

Uiiini'ilintrly apOn thii he iiiniinonüil n HumI l'ounol, 

that he might feal the ttOft of the natiou, and purtly that he might 

thetn to th« »iipport of the war befbm he com mitte.', himiielf; and 

i lU* On« Connot! thM he nu* (I. r. in üw be*JBofn| 

li8«) propoundod tho cum and ajipeided for advloe; it will 

.n.l 1 thlrik that Li v.tiu lumg togetber Kon ■inruraUy, and «ull 

«IIb tbe flied data •atabliihed by State doctiraenU. 
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houses by his chancellor Morton 1 Archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy, who spake to this effect. 

i This fact is not mentioned by Polydore, nor I think by any of the 
Chroniclers; from which one may suspect that Bacon had some inde- 
pendent source of Information with regard to this speech. The speech 
itself however is of course to be taken, not as a report of what the Chan* 
cellor really said, but as a representation of what Bacon iniagined that 
sucli a pcrson, in such circumstanccs, with such ends in view, would or 
should Iiavo said. The same is to be understood of all the speeches in the 
b<x>k; the umount of invention varying inversely as the amount of actnal 
Information. If he had had a füll report of the speech notually spoken, he 
would liave given, not a tninscript certainly, but the substance of it in the 
best and fewest wonls; still keeping the form of the firat person. Where 
he had no ineans of knowing raore than the general tenour and purpose of 
what was spoken, he would Uli up the outline from his own head, and make 
a »peech of such tenour and purpose, — the best he eould. It is this which 
gives to these .speeches thoir peculiar interest and value: they are so many 
Statements of the case as Bacon conceived it, viewed from the point at 
which the Speaker» stood, and presented in a dramatic form. 

This, I need hardly add, is according to the old rule of historical com- 
position, practiscd by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained 
and avowcd by Thucydides, the best and trustworthiest of thcm all; and 
Bacon could never have imagined that his speeches would be taken in any 
other selige. But siuce I find Dr. Henry gravely recording his tuspicion 
" that the*e speeches were made by the noble historiaii who hath recorded 
them;" and the author of the chapter on "National Industry" in the 
Pkturial Ulstory of Enyhind criticising and commeuting upon and drawing 
inferences from the words of this speech, as if it had been a document of 
the time; and Lord Campbell treating it as a blemish in the work that it 
is " lillcd up with proclamations and long speeches," (as if they were so 
inuch rubbifh; when the speeches are in fact the most original part of it); 
— I must sujipose that th« 1 thing is not so well understood now-a-days as 
to make this nute superfluous. 

Whether the practice is a good <me or not, is another question. My own 
opinion is that the reader is Irvs liable to be deceived by history written 
upon this principle than upon the modern plan, though the modem be ap- 
parentlv the more scrupulou*-. The records of the past are not complete 
vnnugh to enable the most diligent historian to give a connected narrative, 
in whioh there shall not he many parts re*ting upon guesses or inferences 
or unauthontieated rumours. He may gues« for himself, or he may report 
other poople's guesses; but guessos there must be. And if he be a wise 
mau and ourious ahmit the truth, those portions of his narrative which 
have iiiiwt of hi* own will probably be nearest the truth. The advantage 
of the old practice is, that the invention appears in theundisgnised form 
of invention; whereas the modern practice, by scrupulously esohewing 
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My lords and masters, the King's Grace, our Sov- 
ereign Lord, hath commanded nie to declare unto you 
the causes that have moved him at this time to summon 
this his Parliament ; which I shall do in few words ; 
craving pardon of his Grace and yon all, if I perform 
it not as I would. 

u His Grace doth first of all let you know that he 
retaineth in thankful memory the love and loyal ty 
shewed to him by you at your last meeting, 1 in estab- 
lishment of his royalty, freeing and discharging of his 
partakers, and confiscation of his traitors and rebels ; 
more than which could not come from subjects to their 
sovereign in one action. This he taketh so well at your 
hands, as he hath made it a resolution to himself to 
communicate with so loving and well approved subjects 

everything like avowed and delibenito invention, leavcs it to be supposed 
that what remains is all fact; that when the writer teils you what this 
man said or that man thonght, — earefully keeping in tho third person, or 
quoting from a prcvious writer, — he is telling you soraething that did 
reaUy happen: whereas in most cases of the kind he is but reporting his 
own or another man's conjecture, just as much as if he had säte down 
deliberately to compose a solilnquv or a speech in the first person. 

1 It seems therefore that Bacnn believed this to be Henrv's tecund Par- 
liament; the Parliament in 3 //. VII. ; ander which description he was no 
doubt familiär with the rccords of it. But he did not know, and had not 
perhaps any ready ineans of ascertaiuing, in what month of Henry's third 
year, which extcnded from August 22, 1487, to August 21, 14*8, it met. 
We have seen that in speaking of the coronation of the Queen (p. 94.) he 
makea no allusion to the fact that this Parliament was then sitting; which 
considering its importance both as a legislative and as a money-voting 
Parliament, (for they granted — in coii^ideration of tho rebellion just 
passed, I i magine, rather than of the war to come — two fifteenths and 
tenths,) he would naturally have done in that place. I have little doubt 
that, following Polydore's narrative, as all prcvious historians had done, 
und not having access to the Parliament Rolls to correct it by, he believed 
this second Parliament to have met in the Stimmer of 1488. It must be 
»npposed that authentic records as to the date of Henrv's Parliaments 
were not ea»ily accessible, when so diligent and original an explorer as 
Stowe failed to detect these error«. 
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in all affairs that are of public nature at home or 
abroad. 

" Two tberefore are the causes of yonr present as- 
sembling i the one a fbreign business ; the other matters 
of government at home. 

u The French King (as no doubt ye have heard) 
maketh at this present hot war upon the Duke of Brit- 
taine. Ilis army is now before Nantes, 1 and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not in 
ceremony and preeminence, yet in strength and wealth, 
of that duchy : ye may guess at his hopes, by his at- 
tempting of the hardest part of the war first. The 
cause of this war ho knoweth best. He alledgeth the 
entertainin*' and succonrinp; of the Duke of Orleans 
and soine other French lords, whom the Kinff taketh 
for his eneinios. Others divine of other matters. Both 
parts have by tlieir ambassadors divers tinies prayed 
the King's aids ; the French King, aids or neutrality ; 
the Britons, aids simply ; for so.their case requireth. 
The Kin£, as a Christian Prince and blessed son of the 
holv church, liath oflfered himself as a mediator to treat 
a peace betwoen them. The French King yieldeth to 

1 This is con«istent with IVlydoreV* narrative: but it is a mistake, what- 
ever date you as*ign to '* nuw." The siege of Nantes Itad been rui&ed on 
the 6th of Augu«t, 145*7. (Sc« mite 1. p. 10'J.) The Chancellor howcver, 
speakinj: in November, 14>»s, had in f:ict a stronger case thau could have 
been assigned tu him at the time Racon supposed him to be speaking. 
The victory of St. Auhin had givon Charles all, and more than all, he 
originally pn.'tend^d. The party <>f the Duke «»f Orleans was overthrowu: 
the I)uke himmelt' was his prisoner; he had been secured by treaty in the 
posw^ion of all the place'* he had won; yet he was now, upon the Duke 
of Rrittany's death, claiming the right of guardian«hip ovcr the ynung 
Puchess, and in the inesin time procoeding in his conquests and taking 
tnwn after town in Rrittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 148., and compare the 
King's letter to I/ord Oxford, quoted in note p. 1*s.: which shows how far 
the French had advnncd into Rrittany bcfore the end of March, 1489.) 
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treat, but will not stay the prosecution of the war. 
The Britons, that desire peace most, hearken to it 
least ; not upon confidence or stiffness, but upon dis- 
trust of true meaning ; seeing the war goes on. So as 
the King, after as much pains and care to effect a peace 
as cver he took in any business, not being able to re- 
move the prosecution on the one side nor the distrast 
on the other caused by that prosecution, hath let fall 
the treaty ; not repenting of it, but despairing of it 
now, as not likely to succeed. Therefore by this nar- 
rative you now understand tlie State of the question, 
whereupon the King prayeth your advice ; which is no 
other, but whether he shall enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Britons a<rainst France ? 

" And the better to open your understandings in this 
affuir, the King hath commanded me to say somewhat 
to you from him of the persons that do intervene in 
this business ; and somewhat of the consequence there- 
of, as it hath relation to this kingdom ; and somewhat 
of the example of it in general ; making nevertheless 
no conclusion or judgment of any point, until his Grace 
hath received your faithful and politic advices. 

" First for the King our sovereign himself, who is 
the principal person you are to eye in this business ; his 
Grace doth profess that he truly and constantly desir- 
eth to reign in peace : but bis Grace saith he will 
neither buy peace with dishonour, nor take it up at 
interest of danger to ensue ; but sliall think it a good 
change, if it please God to change the inward troubles 
and seditions wherewith he hath been hitherto exer- 
cised into an honourable foreign war. 

u And for the other two persons in this action, the 
French King and the Duke of Brittaine, his Grace doth 
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declare unto you, that they be the men unto whom he 
is of all other friends and allies most bounden ; the one 
having held over him his hand of protection from the 
tyrant ; the other having reached forth unto him his 
hand of help for the recovery of his kingdom ; so that 
his affection toward them in his natural person is upon 
equal terms. And whereas you may have heard that 
his Grace was enforced to fly out of Brittaine into 
France for donbts of being betrayed ; his Grace would 
not in any sort have that reflect upon the Duke of 
Brittaine in defacement of his former benefits ; for that 
he is thoroughly informed that it was but the practice 
of soine cornipt persons about him, during the time of 
his Mckness, altogether without his consent or privitv. 
But howsoever these tliings do interest his Grace in his 
particulur, yet he knoweth well that the higher bond 
that tieth liim to procnre by all means the safety and 
wolfare of his loving subjects, doth disinteress him of 
these ohligations of gratitude, otherwise than thus ; 
that if his Grace be forced to make a war he do it 
without passion or ambition. 

11 For the conse([uence of this action towards this 
KiutMlotn, it is niuch as the French King's intention is. 
For il it he no inore but to ränge his subjects to reason 
who hear thcm^clves stout upon the strength of the 
Pukc \^( Hritt.iine, 1 it is nothing to us. But if it be in 
the French King''* purpose, — or if it should not be in 
In«. pm-poM\ vct if it shall follow all one as if it were 
vui. , !si, \\\m the French King shall make a province 
of luKt.-unc an»! join it to the crown of France; then 
w i«. wvMilw the eenNuIcration how this may import 
Vajv'.lr.'.l, .»■» \wü i:t the increasement of the greatness 
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France, by tiie addirion of such a country that 

■heth bis boughs unto onr seas, as in depriving this 

. it liaked uf so firm and assured eon- 

b& the Britons have always been. For then 

: te to pass that, «*liercas not long aince this 

lim was miglity npon tiie continent, first in territory 

;1 alter in aUiance, in respect of Burgundy and Urit- 

■ :' Ji wen- coiiliiWati's indeed, but dependent 

ites ; * nuw the one being already cast partly 

' the greatnesB of Franke and partly into tbat of 

Austria, the other is like wholly to be cast into the 

of France ; and this bland shalt remain con- 

med in effcct within the Salt waters, and girt about 

itli th-- eoast countriea of two mighty inonarchs. 

" For the example, it restetb likewise apon the same 

?stion, npon the French King's intent. For if Brit- 

j carried and swallowed up by France, as the 

'orld abroad (af>t to irapute and Colistine the actions 

F Princes to ambition) coneeive it will, then it is an 

injile very dangeroua and universal, that the lesser 

ghbour ertöte should he dovoured of the greater. 

'or this may be the case of Scotland towards England; 

' Portugal towards Spain ; of the smaller estatafl of 

aly towards the greater ; and so of Germany: or as if 

; of you of the commons might not live and dwell 

ely beside« some of these great lords. And the 

ing in of this example will be cliu.'flv laid tu tiie 

■ bim that was most interested 1 and 

Mt able to forbid it. 3 But then on the other side 

! is so fair a pretext on the French King's part 

H liajtu rei/ni twiiilüt /ittiiltiittt, 
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(and yet pretext is never wanting to power) in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estate is such as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example ; for that the example of that which is 
done in a nian's own defence cannot be dangerous, be- 
cause it is in another's power to avoid it. But in all 
this basiness, the King remits himself to your grave 
and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely." 

This was the effect of the Lord Chancellor's speech 
touching the cause of Brittaine; for the King had 
commanded him to carry it so as to affect the Parlia- 
ment towards the business ; but without engaging the 
King in any express declaration. 

The Cliancellor went on : 

" For that. which may concern the government at 
hoinc, the King hath commanded me to say unto you ; 
that he thinkcth thcre was never any King (for the 
small time that he hath reigned) had greater and juster 
cause of the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow, 
than his Grace hath ; joy, in respect of the rare and 
visible favours of Almighty God, in girting the impe- 
rial sword lipon his side, and assisting the same his 
sword against all his enemies, and likewise in blessinsr 
him with so nianv good and loving servants and sub- 

t CT» O 

jects, which have never failed to give hiin faithful 
counsel, ready ohedience, and courageous defence ; sor- 
row, for that it hath not pleased God to suffer him to 
sheath his sword (as he greatly desired, otherwise than 
for administration of justice,) but that he hath been 
forced to draw it so oft, to cut off traitorous and 
disloyal subjects, whom it seems God hath left (a few 
amongst many goodj as the Canaanites amongst the 
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iple of Israel, to be thonis in their sides, to tempt 

id by them ; thongh the end hath bet-n always 

Tiod's name be blessed therefope) tliat the destruetion 

iii tJill'ii lipon their own heads. Wherefore bis 

th tliat be seeth that it is not the Wood spilt 

kbe tiild that. wül save the blood in the city ; nor 

marshal'a ' sword that will set this kingdom in per- 

:t peace : bnt tbat the Irue way ib to stop the seeds 

sedition and rebellion in their beginnings, and for 

il purpose to deviae, confinn, and quieken good and 

holesome lawa against riots and unlawful asaemblies 

and all combinationa and eonfederacies of 

MD by liveries, tokens, and other badges of factious 

ndence ; that the peace of the land may by these 

lances, as by bars of iron, be soundly bound in 

and slrengthened, and all force both in court, coun- 

try. and private houses be supprest. 

The care hereof, which so mnch concerneth yuur- 
ves, and which the nature of the timea doth instant- 
call for, hü Grace commends to your wisdoms. 
Ami becanae it is the King's desire that this peace 
ivb.-r>'in he hopeth to govern and maintaln you, do not 
bear only unlo yuu leaves, for you to Sit under the 
shade -Ä them in safety, tut also should bear you frnit 
ef richee, wealth, and plenty ; therefore his Graee 
,ys you to take into consideraüon matter of trade, 
nbo übe nunnfactaret of the kingdom, and to re- 
the bastard and harren employment of moneys to 
ry and unlawful exf-hanges ; that they may be (as 
natural uäe is) turned upon commerce, and Um- 
lud royal trading ; and likewise that our peoplo be 
awork in arts and handicrafts, that. the realm may 

N. ML MM, Tlie IIS, Ins " m.iriiuB; " wliicU Ia poThnjn righl. 
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subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasure for foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to 
provide further tliat whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brought in from beyond the seas may be employed 
upon the commodities of this land ; whereby the king- 
dom's stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the foreigner. 

" And lastly because the King is well assured that 
you would not have him poor that wishes you rieh; 
he doubteth not but that you will have care, as well 
to maintain liis revenews of custoins and all other 
natures, as l also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so requiro : the rather for that you 
know the King is a good husband, and but a Steward 
in effeet for the public, and that what comes from you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth, which gathers 
into a cloud and falls back upon the earth again ; and 
you know well how the kingdoms about you grow 
more and more in greatness, and the times are stir- 
ring ; and theivfore not fit to find the King with an 
empty purso. More I have not to say to you, and 
wish that what hath been said had been better ex- 
pressed : but that your wisdoms and good aflfections 
will supply. (Jod bloss your doings.*' 2 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the Par- 
liamont in this husiness; 3 as well in respect of the 
onmhition botwoon tho nations, 4 and the envy at the 
lato jnvwih oi % tlio Fivnch monarchv ; as in retard 

» So IM lii-jj. \'\w MS. h:w "and *W 

< l'ho 1 >%l\\\ trnn «l:\livMi itvlW Uwe oriitiontm Canctlhtrius frnbuit, tum 

iVi,' 1 :.!«« ii » ;• , *\ :' *■'•■;'.: "i i ' m» •■^'»iVu vi, 
*• %■ ih«» i>tiHino" of l»t ittsi-i\ . A i (s!ui Britannia negotium. 
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of tho danger tu suffer the French to nmke their ap- 
upon England, by obtaining so goodly k 
maritime prorince, füll of sea-towns and havena, that 
inigut du mischtet' to the Englisb, either by Invasion 
oi by infcemiption of traffic. 

The Parlianient was also moved with tlie point of 

oppression ; for although the French seemed to «peak 

nason, 1 yet argumenta are ever with moltitndet too 

weak for suspicions. Wherefore they did advisc the 

undly to iTiilinin: tlic Britons' quarre], and to 

1 them speedy aids ; and with much alacrity and 

■ ijrantcd to the King a grcat rate of sub- 

y 3 in contemplation of these aids. Biit die King, 

* perh*pi tinve been aaid In Mg, 14SB ; bot hardly in No- 
t, after the Duke of Orion n» and all thnl parly »ere overlhri 
ii I'arliament of November, 1*87, liarl granted (theagfa n 

e esse of Brirtany) ivro flfteeoths und leiith». The Pnl 
t of January, 14SS-B, granted (and this m ejpressly for Ihn n 
r» to Brittuay) "' thp tc utli penny an mtn'i Innds und coods movnble " 
■ rate which wa» eipccted tu produce 7&.0OO/. Bm wlmt conld Iure 
:rantwd in November, 1488, irlie» there <*&* no Parliament bnt ouly 
lJ Council? 1 lake it that ttiouj;h a tireat Council conld not (prop- 
wakhig) gi-trnl a »ubsidy, yet Ihe members compogiog it might bavB 
give« tlie King infflcicnt security, either by proruise or by actual tosn, 

that if » Pirliar it wem ^urnnii-n-.'i! a sulisidy wnuid be gnintetl. In tho 

Bnt yearof Henry IV. n Oreat Conncll, suinmoned Ibr advice on a quee- 

tiuji of peaoo or war, ndvised war, und (in ordor to avoid Ihe necessity of 

rammoning a I'arliament and Impoalng u general tai)»greed upon a groM 

■ tu thetnselve.«. A ISreat Council, .»nmmoned by Henry VII. 

in V* Iwalftb year (u we shall see fnrtber on) lo advineof »or with Scot- 

laiid, uilri»«! wsr, and for meana to carry it on, Uni [prestcd] the King 

Ibt hiipart grent sumiofremiy money;" and reeommiodad, it 

it, tba miiing of 40,0001. mors by privy saals. That Great Council 6»t 

■■' Ootober to Ihe Stn of November, MO«; and »u (aUowed 

a I'arliament, Jetinary 16, 1406-7, whi.-h grantcd tba King for tho 

«ch war two aidi and two fiflreni. That Ihis was Ihe cour» takcn 

ili irg»r.I to the Seiitoh war in 14H, i- »s certoin, tbongb It ton 

!.:-torie«,o»«nythingca!i be thnt b.i.ppen*d in long «so: nnd 
ae the nn» oourso to have been tnken witli rpgnrd to 1ha cajie nf 
C the ncca-loiK being in all reepecti Muilagiitui. It ia ubseryabl» 
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both to kccp a decency towards the French King, to 
whom he profest himself to be obliged, and indeed 
desirous rather to show war than to make it, sent 
new solemn ambassadors l to intimate unto him the 
decree of his estates, and to iterate his motion that the 
French would desist from hostility ; or if war must 
follow, to desire him to take it in good part, if at the 
motion of his people, who were sensible of the cause 
of the Britons as their ancient friends and confeder- 
atos, he did send them succours ; with protestation 
nevertheless that, to save all treaties and laws of 
friendship, he had limited his forces, 2 to proceed in 
aid of the Britons, but in no wise to war upon the 
French, otherwise than as they maintained the posses- 
sion of Brittaine. But before tliis formal ambassage 
arrived, the party of the Duke had received a great 

that the old chronicler (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi. f. 161.), who was either 
Fabyan himself or Fabyan's great authority (for Fabyan's printed chron- 
ica of tliis reign is but an ab«tract from this MS.)» being evidently a con- 
temporary, and a Citizen of London, attentive enough to matters of loan 
and taxation. says expressiv that at this Great Council (the natura of 
which he plainly understood and did not at all confonnd it with the Par- 
liament which followed, and which ho notices in its place) " was granted 
unto the King for the defence of the Scots 120,000£" And therefore it 
may very well be that in like inaniier this "great rate of subsidy," that 
wtis given to Henry in contemplation of the aid.« to Brittany, was (popn- 
larly speaking) granted by the Great Council of November, 1488, thougfa 
the legnl authority for levying it had to wait for the Parliament which 
met in the following January. 

i Thi? again comes from Polydore; an error in point of date growing 
cut of the previou« error with regnrd to the Council. There are no traces 
in Rymer of such an embassy in July, 1488; but on the llth of December 
following, — betwecn the breaking up of the Great Council and the issu- 
ing of the cotmnission for levying a body of archers for the succour of 
Brittany, — Christopher lYswick, Thomas Warde, and Stephen Fryon 
were sent to treat a peace betwecn England and France, and also between 
France and the Duchess of Brittany. And this was no doubt the solemn 
embassy here spoken of. 

2 Gyriis suis imptrara in nnimo hnbtrt. 
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and grew in mamfeal declination. For near llie 
of St. Alban in Brittaine a battle had been 
vhaxe 1 1 j «_ ■ Brilons wen ove r t h row n , and the 
of Orleans and the Prince of Orange tokoo 
thcra lieing slain on the Britons' ]>art ü 
d man, .lud unongst them the Lord Woodvile, 
alrnost all his Boldiers, valinntly fighting. And 
tili; Frcnch part, eine thonsand two hundred, lvith 
t leader Jamea Galeot a grest Commander. 
WhäB the news nf this battle came over into Eng- 
land, it was tittie for the King (who now 1 had no 
btetfage to continue fiirther treaty, and saw before 
eyw that Brittaine wi-nt so speedily for lost, «m- 
ti> hü bopes; knowing also that witli his penple 
tnrfi^rit'i-^ both, he rastained no an»]! envy^nd 
mtation for his former delays.) to dispatch witb 
speed his soecours into Brittaine; which 
der the conduet of Robert Lord Brooks, to 
number of eight thousand, choiee men and well 
nid ; who having B fair wind, in few honrs land- 
in Brittaine, and joined themselves fortliwith to 
tliose Briton forees that remained after the defent, 
üght on to lind the enemy, and en- 
ped fjist bv them. The French wisely husband- 
tto [»'ssession of a victory, and well acqnainted 
■ii.li tlu' r.mrage of the Englisb, especially when they 
fresb, kept themselves within tbeir trenches, being 
itroogly lodged, and resolved not to give battle. But 
meanwhile to harass and weary the Englisb, they did 
ion all udvantage.'* set npon them with tbeir liglit 
wherein ncvertheless they reeeived commooJy 
ospeeially bv means of the Engtish archers. 



»re I 
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Hut upon these achievements Francis Duke of Britr 
taine deceased ; an accident that the King might easily 
have foreseen, and ought to have reckoned upon and 
provided for ; but that the point of reputation, when 
news first came of the battle lost, (that somewhat 
must be done) did overbear the reason of war. 

After the Duke's decease, the prineipal persona of 
Brittaine, partly bought, partly thro' faction, put all 
things iiito confusion ; so as the English not finding 
head or body with whom to join their forces, and 
being in jealousy of friends as well as in danger of 
enemies, and the winter begun, returned home five 
months after their landing. 1 So the battle of St. Al- 

1 All this comos from Polydore, and appears to be qnite wrong. The 
trne story would have told rnuch better; being much more consistent with 
Bncon's idea of Henrv's character and poliev. It is tme that Henrv had 
shown sotne wimt of forosight in not pereeiving the imminence of the 
danger which threatencd Brittany, and that he had thereby let the time 
slip when ho might have intnrfered most effcctually to pre*erve her against 
the encroachment of France. Hut it is not at all true that hc allowed 
himself to be hurried by pupuhir clnmour and a desire to save appear- 
auces into an ill-considercd and fniitless enterprise. 

Till he heard of the battle of St. Aubin (28th of July, 14S8) he had 
hoped to save Brittany by negotiation. That battle took him by surprise, 
not expecting to be called upon for immediate interference by arm«, and 
no way propared for it (the le«** beeause the successful rebcllion in Scot- 
land and the accession of a new King in the middle of the preceding 
month left him in doubt what hc was to ex pect from that aide); and it 
was then too late. The blow was too decisive to be retrieved by an army 
of a^sistance; and even if Henry had becn disposed to help the Duke of 
Brittany in that way, it would not have been in his power : before he 
could have got his army rcady, the Duke had bonnd himaclf by the treaty 
of Vcrgcr, or Sable* as it is sometimes called, (August 21, 1488), not to call 
in foreign auxiliaries. It was not tili after the Duke's death (September 
9, 14S8). when the French King had shown himself not content to rest upon 
his reent advantages, but was evidently aiming to possess himself of the 
entire duchy, that Henry determined to take more active niensures for the 
purpose of checking him. The winter being then so near that nothing 
more could be done on either side for that scason, he had plenty of time 
before him ; but he used it for preparation, not for delay. Ue first, by hit 
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ban. :he ieath of the Duke, and the retire of the 
Fln^ IU'h «Qf^cotm. were (alter soine time) the cause* 
of the I«:«5* of that duchv : which actum some ae- 
counted a$ a bUrmi-h of the Kin^s judpnent, but 
mo>: bat as the mLstbrtune of liis time*. 

Bu: howsoerer the tem{iOR&ry fruit of the Parlia- 
ment in their aid and advice iriven tV»r Brittaine, ti*»k 
not nor p»ro*pered not : yet the lastini; truit of Parlia- 
ment. which i* good and wholesome law>, did pr»«j»er, 

lirea: O ir.cIL mad* him*elf *un» of the «upru-r: .-»f hi* re»"»p>. H* the:: 
prr<e«fr:<d w m-ike hi* terms with Brittar.y: careful :ir.i r.ither hart te-rr>. 
framed :o »«cur* him against pecuniarv !■•**. A: :*■.■* *aa:e titv.e he .rive 
the Frei.ch Kir:2 dae warninz ■■f hi* ev-ur-*»: ar. '. rti.i \t arr;i::j*?T!ior :- -v;:h 
Flar. ien acd >pain f>r concerted aetion. La«*:y. *.e sum:r»-!>\: hi? l\i-".l*- 
metit ani obtained a forma! vote «*f *upp!y: a:: ; a* v-r. a* the >ra*-::: *\i* 
ftr envsjri advanc-M for a new campaiirri. he ha-1 a b«>Iy of ,::, »' , ar-.**.er* 
r«uJy to *ail. So that all thinz* were cared K-r. ur i yet r.-» :!:ne Io*t. 

Nor can it be «aid that hi* mea-ure* werv ui:*ucce**ful: a$ 1 »ha" *x- 
piain in a *ub*equent notc: for to explain it her* would ci-'t-fu-'* •.■•.ir .•»>:-» 
br anticipatinar the event* of the next year. It i« er.ouzh i" shi» pv& t 1 :■■■ 
remember that at the time of which Bae««n i< r.ow tpeakir.c. na::i'- y the 
»inter of 14*8, the Engli«h force, in«:ead ««f r^turmng ur.-ucce»»tY.\ wa* 
only preparing to go: and that the matter* related in the :V.!»^wi::j \iz- •? 
all took place either before the expe-lition or while it was pAuz ««n. 

The story of the return of the Kr.cli»h »ucc«-ur* arter an un-uocr ■"*:*•-'. 
Campaign within five months of their -ettini: ruit, prew prol»;»i-"y . ■;: .-.• 
»ome loose Statement or incMental r»?p«>rt nf a circumstar.ee whl^h we 
J«arn from the Pasta* LttUrs (vol. v. p. 355.). About the end of .Tunuary. 
1488-9, a month or more before the force* under Lord Br<^:>ke were ready 
to sail, sorae gentlemen did go over to Brittany. but retunied to Knj!ar;d 
immediately without having landed; fin<Iinc the Kre:.ch to«.^ »trorti: pr-b- 
ably for so small a force. 4, Tho*e gentlemen" (mh Margery l'a-ton. 
*«rritinjr from London on the lOth of February. I4"!*-0 — not 14*7-*, :is the 
editor *>uppo«e«) **that took shipping to have gone over int«'» Brcfa^se 
uikmi a fortnight ago — that i.s to »ay t Sir Bichanl E«lgecoml». th»- C«»:np- 
troller, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir John Tn.bvlvvllc. and John Mott«Mi. -or- 
Jeant porter, — be aiTived aginn u]>on the c«»ast of Knzlnnd, savo «»nly Sir 
Richard Edgecomb, who landed in Bretaigne and there was in a town 
called Morlaix, which anou lipon his Coming wa- be*ieged with the 
Frenchmcn, and so e«cuped hardly with his lifo; the which town the 
Frenchroen bave gotten, and also the town called Bre*t; howbeit the 
co*tle holdeth, as we hear say. M 
VOL. xi. 9 
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and doth vet continue tili this dav. 1 For according 
to the Lord Chancellor's admonition, there were that 
Parliament 2 divors excellent law« ordained, eoncern- 
ing the points which tlie Kiii«^ recommended. 

First, the autliority of the Star-chamber, which be- 
töre subsisted by the aneient common laws of the 
lvalm, was contirmed in eertain rases by act of Par- 
liainent. 3 Thi.s court is one of the sagest and noblest 
institutiniis of this kingdom. For in the distribution 
of courts of ordinary justice, (besides the high court 
of Parliament, ) in which distribution the King's bench 
hoblet h the pleas of the crown ; thc Common-place, 
pleas civil ; 4 the Kxchcquer. pleas concerning the 
Kinifs revenew : and the Chancery, the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in case of ex- 
tremitv, bv tlie conscience of a jrood man ; there was 
ncvcrthcless alwavs reserved a high and piveminent 
power to the King's counsel in causes that might in 
example or conscijuence concern the State of the Com- 
monwealth : which if they were criminal, the counsel 
used to sit in the chamber called the Star-chamber ; if 
civil, in the whitc-chamber or White-hall. And as the 
Chancery had the Pretorian power for equity, so the 

1 S<» MS. Ed. K-22 h:i< " t«> this day." 

2 Tili* i* * l furthrr pro«»f th:\t Hacon suppo«cd tlio oa*t» of Brittnny to 
hrtvo lu'i'ii pp^jöiind^d in Ih-nry'* m-cwI I'sirliainrnt. Almost all the lawa 
which uro inentioni'd in tlu* t*« »11«-» w i n ir paniiiraph-* wvro pn<-*«»d hy tho l*ar- 
lianuMit whiidi im't «n tho 7th Xnvoinhor, 14*7: ju*t :i yenr before thc 
me.-tins»f «he «in-nt C.Minoil. 

8 3 H. 7- c. 1. 



K » vcrv politic ili-trihiition, acoordinjj to tho tran^lntion. In qua Curia 
' Q.tüt crimhiifmfi umr. rmitra rnintnnn nuniniftunfur ; curia fianci 

i|HH A',V ,,, ' .. . ' . 

...,;* litibu* cirili'm*; ruria >Vri#v.rri». ciiuiit t/ucn ml n<titus tt nrttrrn- 
tjifflinUN"! ,/•■/-. ;/ • .- t - ■ 

-•- «w-r/firi/ •' «' ( uriir 1 ,nm Ihirur. k\um& mttr nntn;ntumtm tttwig 
(Hit rofl* V .... . .. ■ * 

■ ■ ' t iirkitrio f*'"' n '"'- '''' r-rirnphim juris Pr<xU>rü, riurrntitr, politice 
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Em ii'-' liiiinluT bail the Censoriafl power fbr ofieiU-et 
under the degree of capital. Thi_ coort of Star- 
olia.ujli._-r is compounded of good elements ; foritooo- 
sisteth of four kimls of persona ; eounst-llors, peers, 
prelates, and chief judgea : it discemeth also princi- 
pally of foni kinds of causes; forcea, fraiids, crimes 
various of stellioiiatc, and the inchoations or middle 
aets towanls crimes capital or ltainous not actually 
cnnunitti'd or perpetrated. But (hat wliicli was prin- 
uipallv aimed at by Ulis act was foree, 1 and ihe two 
riiii'f Supports of force, combination of multitudes, and 
imintenanee or headship of great persona. 

I"i-.,nt the general peaee of the eountry the King's 
van- neril on to the peaee of the King's house, and the 
McoritY of bis great officers and counsellors. But Um 
law - was somewhat of n stränge comnosition and tein- 
per. That if any of the King's servante ander tlie 
dqgree of a lord, do conspire the death of any of the 
lansel, or lord of the realm, it is made capi- 
tal.* This law was thought to be proenred by the 
Lord Chancellor, who being a stern and haughty 

i. ud Unding he had some mortal enemies in 

CfiUrt, provided t"< >r bis own safety ; drowning the 
envy of it in a general law, by comraunicating the 
privilege with all other counsellors and peers ; and 
yet not daring to extend it fiirthcr than to the King's 
in check-roll, lest it should have heen too 
harsh to the gentlemen and other commons of the 
kingdom, who cnight haye thought their ancient libeily 
and the cleraency of the laws of England invaded, //" 

1 Stpprtuin lur/Htrum ilUcilanan. 

•■ ■ n r. c u 

• i. t. w)i_ther it bs eflecl«'! or aot—/«ctam ui .r inHH , & ■ 
mtm/urril, capilak. 
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the will in any case of felony 1 should he made the de&L 
And yet the reason which the act yieldeth (that is to 
say, that he that conspireth the death of counsellors 
may be thought indirectly and by a mean to conspire 
the death of the King himself) is indifferent to all 
subjeets as well as to servants in court. But it seein- 
eth this sufliced to serve the Lord Chancellor's tum at 
this tinie ; but yet he lived to need a general law ; for 
tliat he grew afterwards as odious to the country as 
ho was tlien to the court. 

Froin the peace of the King's house the King's care 
extended to the peace of private houses and families ; 
for there was an excellent moral law 2 moulded thus: 
The taking und carrying away of womeii forcibly and 
ugainst their will (except female wards and bond- 
woinen) was made capital : the Parliament wisely 
and justly coneeiving, that the obtaining of women 
h\ forre iuto possession 3 (howsoever afterwards assent 
niiglit follow by allurements) was but a rape drawn 
lorth in length, because the first force drew 011 all the 
ivsI . 

There was made also another law 4 for peace in gen- 
oral, and reprosMiig of niurders and manslaughters, and 
uns in ameiidmcnt of the common laws of the realm ; 
Ww\i\ iliis : That whoreas by the common law the 
K*.;u-'n Miit, in case of homieide, did expect the year 
«••..? the day, allowed to the party's suit by way of ap- 
sV ' and that it was found by experience that the 

■ . »n\ oh«.* under the ilegree of treason — alias quam in vriminibtu 
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.. i t\tnnhni$ ptr rim in jiossctsiimem extrane(*rum. 
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. . '!*■ nifn niid heir of the msm killeri, to prosconte in their own 
,». » yit'tMf/i uxori et haredi occiti datum est vt nomine proprio 
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party was many times compounded with, and many 
times wearied with the suit, so that in thc end such 
suit was let fall ; and by that time the matter was in 
a manner forgotten, and thereby prosecution at the 
King's suit by indictment (which is ever best flagrante 
crimine) neglected ; it was ordained l that the suit by 
indictment might be taken as well at any time within 
the year and the day as after ; not prejudicing never- 
theless the party's suit. 

The King began also then, as well in wisdom as in 
justice, to pare a little the privilege of clergy ; ordain- 
ing that clerks convict should be burned in the hand, 2 
— both because they might taste of some corporal pun- 
ishment, and that they might carry a brand of infamy. 
But for this good act's sake, the King himself was 
after branded by Perkin's proclamation for an exe- 
crable breaker of the rites of holy church. 

Another law was made for the better peace of the 
country, by which law the King's officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in case of unlaw- 
ful retainer 8 or partaking in routs and unlawful assem- 
blies. 

These were the laws that were made for repressing 
of force, which those times did chiefly require ; and 
were so prudently framed as they are found fit for all 
succeeding times, and so continue to this day. 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. has " ordered." 

* 4 H. 7. c. 13. This therefore belong* to the year 1489-90. Bacon per- 
haps confounded the^e two «essions; there being no hint in Polydore of a 
Parliument being called in January, '88-9. " Clerks convict " are clergy 
convicted of capital crime». Clerici capitalis criminis amtiert. This act 
was pas*ed at the last meeting of this Parliument, Jan. 25th — Feb. 27th, 
1489-90. See 8tat. of Realm, p. 524. note. 

> Sifamulitüi Hobüium aut aliorum^ nisi domestici e$$enl, sc »(jyregartnt. 
3 H. 7. c. 15. 
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There were also made good and politic laws that 
Parliament against usurv, 1 which is the bastard use 
of money ; and against unlawful chievances and ex- 
changes, 2 which is bastard usury ; and also for the 
security of the King's customs ; and for the employ- 
raent of the procedures of foreign commodities, brought 
in by merchants strangers, 8 upon the native commodi- 
ties of the realm ; together with some other laws of 
less iinportance. 

But howsoever the laws made in that Parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit ; yet the subsidy 
granted at the same time bore 4 a fruit that proved 
harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into the 
King's barn ; but it was after a storm. For when 
the commissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire and the bishoprick of Durham, 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, and 
said openly that they had endured of late years a thou- 
sand miseries, and neither could nor would pay the 
subsidy. This no doubt proeeeded not simply of any 
present necessity, but murh by reason of the old hu- 
mour of those countries, wliere the inemory of King 
Richard was so strong, that it lay like lees in the 
bottom of men's hearts, and if the vessel was but 
stirred it would come up ; and no doubt it was partly 
also by the insti&ation of some facti ous malcontents 

1 3 H. 7. c. 6. 

2 lllivitti twvamlria et amtmctus jict<\<. 3 II. 7. c. 7 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 ha«* " merchaiit strangors." See note 2. p. 100. 

4 So MS. Ed. 1622 1ms "bare." The eveiits which follow were cer- 
tainly in the spring of 1489. I prcsume therefure that the tax which 
cau.xed the combustion was thnt of the tonth penny upon lands and poods 
nioveable, grunted in the Parliament of January, 1488-9, not tlie two 
fifteenths and teuths granted in 1487. 
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iut bare principal ' strok« ainongst. them. Hi'ivii| 

■ h-i .11. 1 1 li-.~Lmih.t-. ueing somewhat astonished, dejerred 
■ matter unto the Earl of Northumberland, wlio »;i- 
tlie principal man of authority in thoae parte. The 
Earl fbrthwitli wrote unto il" 1 court, siguiiying to the 
King plainly enough in what flaine In' tinuid the peopfe 

■ countries, aiul praying the King's directum. 
Thfl King wrote bück peremptorily that hfl would not 
liavti one pennj aliatvd of that which hall been grantcil 
lo him by Parlament ; both becanse it ntghl enconr- 
mge other conntriea tu pray the like release gt iniiigii- 

■ i'l cbiefly becau&e lie would never endure that 
the base nudtjtude should frustrate the anthority of 
(he l':ii-liiinn'iii, wherein their votes and consent« were 
DODchided. Upon this dispateh from court, the Earl 

»embled the principal jnstices and freeholders of the 

intry ; and speaking to them in the a imperiou* 

,- whörein the King had written to him, which 

•ded not (savc that an harsh buainess was unfortu- 

ely fidlen into Hie handa of a harsh man), did not 

• irritate the people, but make them conceive by 

b rtontnegs and haughtintss of delivery of the King'» 

d, 8 that himself was the author ot principal pcr- 

ili;it cuunsel; whereupon the meaner bot! 

itocj tOgfither, and suddenly assailing 4 the earl in 

i honse, slew him' 1 and divers of Ins servanta ; and 

I not there, but creating fbr their leader Sir Juhn 

■uffld, a fitctioua person, nnd one that had of a 



■ 1. Tlie MS tms " ],nnclp«J1y." 
I Itll litis " Hut." 
* Kr aetrbilale Ptrtonm tjtu </•«* timqmm rtgtt ijitiui, ro-'.i i 

■•:■.■ ■ ;." 
' Tlii>, «cturdini: in Slotro, wie du die Mdiof April, 146». 
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long time borne an ill talent towards the King, 1 and 
being aiiimated also by a base fellow, called John 
a Chamber, a very boutefeu, who bore much sway 
amongst the vulgär and populace, 2 entered into open 
rebellion, and gave out in Hat terms that they would 
go against King Henry and fight with him for the 
mainteuaiice of their liberties. 

When the King was advertised of this new insurrec- 
tion (being almost a fever that took him every year), 
after his mariner little troubled therewith, he sent 
Thomas Earl of Surrey (whom he had a little betöre 
not only released out of the Tower and pardoned, but 
also receivcd to especial favour) with a competent power 
agaiust the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them and defeated them, and took alive John a 
Chamber their firebrand. As for Sir John Egremond, 
he fled into Flanders to the Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and reeeptacle 
of all traitors agaiust the King. John a Chamber was 
executed at York in great state ; for he was hanged 
lipon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midst of a 
square gallows, as a traitor paramount ; and a number 
of his raen that were Ins ehief compliees were hanged 
upon the lower story round about him ; and the rest 
were generali^' pardoned. Neither did the King liim- 
self omit his eustom to be first or second in all his war- 
like exploits, making good his word whioh was usual 
with him when he heard of rebels, (that he desired but 
to see them). For immediatelv after he had sent down 

1 Rtyi in/t usus erat. 

2 Ed. 1G22 1ms u populär." Tu the MS. the word seems to have be€n 
originally written 4 * populäre: '* but the r has apparently been corrected 
into c. See p. 180. where the ssime error has been corrected in the same 
wav. 
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the Earl of Surrey, he marched towards them hiinself 
in person. And although in his journey he heard 
news of the victory, yet he went on as far as York, 1 
to pacify and settle those countries : and that done, 
returned to London, leaving the Earl of Surrey for his 
lientenant in the northern parts, and Sir Richard Tun- 
stal for his principal cominissioner to levy the subsidy, 
whereof he did not remit a denier. 

About the same time 2 tliat the King lost so good a 
servant as the Earl of Northumberland, he lost like- 
wise a faithful friend and allv of James the Third 
King of Scotland by a miserable disastcr. For this 8 
unfortunate Prince, after a long smother of discontent 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, break- 
mg forth at times into seditions and alterations of 
court, was at last distressed by them, having taken 
arms and surprised the person of Prince James his son 
(partly by force, partly by threats that they would 
otherwise deliver up the kingdom to the King of Eng- 
land} to shadow their rebellion, and to be the titular 

l He" departed from Hertford towards the north " on the 22nd of May. 
(Lei. iv. p. 246.) ; about two months after the forces *<ailed for Brittany. We 
are to remember therefore that the war in Brittany was going on at the 
same time with this rebellion. Racon thought that the forces had returned 
to England two or three months before, and was not aware that Henry had 
any other important busincss on his hands at this time. 

* This is another error of dnte, which came from Polydore Vergil, and 
was adopted by all our old chroniclers. James III. was killed on the llth 
of June, 1488, nearly seven weeks before the battle of St. Aubin; while 
Henry was endeavouring to mediate betwecn tlie King of France and the 
I>nke of Brittany, and had so far sueeeeded as to cause a temporary Suspen- 
sion of hostilities. See note 1. p. 112. It is of some importance to remem- 
ber the true date; because so great a change in Scotland, fraught with 
such uncertain consequences, obliged Henry to look well to his borders 
and strengthen Berwick, and materially affected the State of the question 
with regard to France. 

« So ed. 1622. The MS. has " the." 
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and painted head of those arms. 1 Whereupon the 
King (finding liimself too weak) sought unto King 
Henry, as also unto the Pope and the King of France, 
to compose those troubles between him and bis snb- 
jects. The Kings accordingly interposed their media- 
tions in a round and princely manner, 2 not only by 
way of request and persuasion, but also by way of protr 
cstation and menace, declaring that they thought it to 
be the common cause of all Kings, if subjecte should 
be suffered to give laws unto their sovereign ; and that 
they would accordingly resent it and revenge it. But 
the rebels, that had shaken off the greater yoke of 
obedicnce, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of 
respect ; and fmy ])revailing above fear, made answer, 
that there was no talking of peace except their 8 King 
would resign Ins crown. Whereupon (treaty of accord 
taking no place) it camc to a battle at Bannocksbourn 
by Strivelin. In which battle the King transported 
with wrath and just indignation, inconsiderately fight- 

i In this arabiguou* and hardly nccurate »entcnce there are no marks 
of parenthesis eithcr in the MS. or in the edition of 1622; and the MS. hu 
a comma after " thrents " and no stop after " England : " which, if it were 
right, would suggest a difTerent meaning. Bat the Latin translation re- 
moves the ambiguity, and shows that the punctuation which I hare substi- 
tuted expresses the intended constrnction. Siquidem arma contra eum 
gumpserunf, it Jacubi Prinapinfilii sui personam ex improrito intra jxfetiatcm 
suam redeyerunt, partim n partim minis; inttrmimtintcs, $e aliter reynum m 
manus lieyit Anglice tradituroi. Eo autem consilü* hitc moliebantur, ut rebtl- 
Kouem tuam obvehrent, ticque. Pn'ncep» titulare et pictum quoddam caput rf- 
btU'umi&fieret. Compare Biu-haimn, Rer. Scot. Hut. xii. 68. 

2 Mulu honorißco et qui reges magno» decerft. Tytler, who mention» 
Jamos's application to France and to Rome (vol. iv. p. 317.), says nothing' 
about Henry. The cirenmstances here detailed come from Speed (p- 
735.); who quotes as his anthority John Leslie, Bishop of Rosse. A lettetr 
in the Paston correspondence, dated the 13th of May, 1488, mentions ** an 
ambassador from the King of Scots, who is now in great trouble about his> 
son and other lord.s of his bind." Vol. v. p. 309. 

« So MS. Ed. 1622 has *• the." 
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l and preetpitating the charge before bis whole num- 
\ carae up to him, was, notwiiliütuinliiig die eon- 
»ry express and strait fiomniandtiient. of the Prinee 
s son, stain in the pursuit, l>ejng fled to a null situate 
i the fielrl where tlie battle was fought. 

for the Pope'a aiubassy, which was scnt by 
Adrian de CasteUo an Itab'an legate, (and perhaps 
as those lim« wcre might have prevailed more,) i't 
caroe too Inte tbr the ambassy, but not for the am 
bassador. For passing through England and heilig 
ably entertained and received of King Henry 
(who ever applied himself with niuch respeet to the 
; Rome), be feil into great grace with the King, 
Htd great f'aniiliarity and friendship with Morton the 
< linii. ■■ ■lli.n-. Insmnueh as the King taking a liking 
to him, and flnding him to his mind,' preferred him 
lo the bishoprick of Hereford, and afterwards to that 
of Bath and Weih, and employed him in manv of his 
of state that bad relation to Home. He wai a 
man of great leaming, 1 wisdom, and dexterity in busi- 
ttesi of siate ; and having not long after ascended to 

l!n- degt f cardinal, paid the King large tribatfl 

of bis gratittide in diligent and juilieious adviTtisi- 
Bient* of the oecurrents of Italy. Neverthelem in the 
of hh lime he was partaker of the conspiraey 
■hich eardinal Alphorn» Petrocci and some other 
(Koala bftd plotted agilinst the lifi? of Pope Leo. 
I tliis offence, in itself so hainoua, was yet in him 
r;n;iU"I by the motive thereof; whieli Wal not 



1 Kl ™w rtbtu mU MlOtm/are crulew. 
»Tho Lnlln tranitetion smi fnrthur an 
ir mn>j«Hu/w' A&iamu M natta mitlitiim 
■ ■ ,.i' Thi- kiii'l from Adrian 
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malice or discontent, bat an aspiring mind to the 
papacy. 1 And in this height of impiety there wanted 
not an intermixture of levity and folly, for that (as 
was generally believed) he was animated to ezpect 
the papacy by a fatal mockery ; the prediction of a 
sooth-sayer ; which was, That one should succeed Pope 
Leo, wltose name should be Adrian, an aged man of 
mean birth and of great learning and wisdom; by 
which character and figure he took himself to be 
described ; though it were fulfilled of Adrian the 
Fleming, son to 2 a Dutch brewer, cardinal of Top- 
tosa, and preceptor unto Charles the Fifth ; the same 
that, not changing bis christen-name, was afterwards 
called Adrian the Sixth. 

But tliese things happened in tlie year following, 
wliicli was the fifth of this King. 8 But in the end 
of the fourth year the King had called again his 
Parliament, 4 not as it seemeth for any particular occa- 
sion of state: but the former Parliament 6 being ended 
somewhat suddenly (in regard of the preparation for 
Brittaine), tlie King thought he had not remunerated 
his people sufliciently with good law», (which ever- 

1 Ambition* Jada adi/rigcenrfi popatum. 

2 So MS. Kd. 1622has"of." 

* Henry'» fifth yeur extendcd from 22nd August, 1489, to 21st August, 
1490. "These things" therefore must mean the favour and preferment 
of Adrian. 

< Meinung probably the Session of Octobcr, 1489; and perhaps confound- 
ing it with the previous Session in the January preceding, of which there 
is no notice in Polydore or in any of the sueeeeding chroniclers. That 
Parliament had been prorogued on the 23rd of February, 1488-9, and met 
again on the 14th of October following, — the beginning of Henry'« fifth 
vear. 

* Meaning the Parliament which Bncon »upposedto liavo been called in 
June or July, 1488; and to which he refer« the acta passed by the Parlia- 
ment of November, 1487. Understund it of the Zession of January, '88-9, 
and the words are correct enough. 
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more was bis retribution for treasure) : and finding 
bv the insurrection in the north, there was discon- 
tentment abroad in respect of the subsidy, he thought 
it good for 1 to give his subjects yet further content- 
ment and comfort in tliat kind. Certainly bis times 
for good commonwealths laws did excel ; so as he 
may justly be celebrated for the best lawgiver to this 
nation after King Edward the First. For his laws 
(whoso marks them well) are deep and not vulgär; 
not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for 
the present, but out of providence of the future ; to 
make the estate of his people still more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient 
and beroical times. 

First therefore he made a law sui table to his own 
acts and times. For as himself had in his person 
and marriage made a final concord in the great suit 
and title for the crown ; so by this law he settled 
the like peace and quiet in the 2 private possessions 
of the subjects: ordaining, That Fines thenceforth 
should be final to concludc all strangers rights ; 3 and 
that upon fines levied, and solemnly proclaimed, the 



1 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " for." 

« So cd. 1622. The MS. omits " the." 

• 4 H. 7. c. 24., passed in February, 1489-90. See Statutes vf the Realm, 
p. 624. note. 

Readers that are not learned in the law may perhap9 find tho Latin 
easier to. nnderstand than tlie English. Ordinatum est enim ut Fines quo* 
vocant (quod genus est transactionis cuj-usdam soltnms) rcveraßnales esstnt ad 
jura tum partium tantum sed nliurum ornnium extingneml« : ita tarnen ui post 
ßnts hujusmodi levatos, et sttUsnniier proclamatos^ haberet subditus spatium 
qianque annorwn post titulum smirn dewlutum, ad jus suum recuperandum aut 
salttm vindicandum; quod st prcetermisisset^jure suo in perpefuum exchidzretur. 

The Index Vocabulorum explains what a "fine" is: viz. üistrumentum 
quo hcereditates transferuntur % eamque habet vim ut ornnium jura, si intra 
tcmpus non agani, extinguat. 
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subject should have his time of watch fbr five yetn 
after his title accrued ; which if he forepassed, bis right 
should be bound for ever after; with some exceptio* 
nevertheless of minore, married women, and such in- 
competent persons. This Statute did in effect bot 
rcstore an ancient Statute of the realm, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. 
The alteration had been by a Statute commonly called 
the Statute of noiirclcdm? made in the time of Edward 
the Third. And surely this law a was a kind of prog- " 
nostic of the good peace which since his time hath (for 
the most part) continued in this kingdom until this 
day. For Statutes of non-clcäm are fit for times of 
war, when inen 's heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate ; but Statutes that quiet possessions 
are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish suits and 
contentions ; which is one of the banes of peace. 

Another Statute was made of singular policy; for 
the population apparently, 8 and (if it be thoroughly 
considered) for the soldiery and militar forces of the 
realm. Inclosures at that time began to be more fre- 
quent, whereby arable land (which could not be ma- 
nured 4 without people and familics) was turned into 

1 Lex est qua sub temporn belli, cum homines juri suo asserendo plerumqiu 
non vacartnt, lata trat, et viin ilhm finium dtstruxU ; qua tarnen postea per 
aliwl statutum restituebatur. { Index Vocab. ) 

* t. e. this law of Henry VII. Ista lex deßnibus kvandis. 

8 i. e. manifestly tonding to the increase of population. Incrementum 
pojrnli rtyni manifeste .... promoveru. 4 H. 7. c. 19. ; possed in Feb- 
ruary, 1489-90. 

* t. e. eultivated: the word not having yet lost its general meaning. So 
Adam speaks to Eve (Par. Lost, iv. 627.) of 

44 Alleys green 
Our walk nt noon, with branche* overgrown, 
That mock our xcaut manurinq, and require 
More hands ihan ours to lop their wanton growth.*' 
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ure, wluVh iv» easily rid liy a few herdsnicn ; and 

kUoea fbr years, live«, and at will, (jvhereupon tnuch 

omanry lived,) were turned into demesnes. 1 

; bred a decay of people, and by conaeqnence a 

i towns, churches, tithes, und tbe like. The 

King Likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, 

t there enened withal upon this a decay and diminu- 

i "i" subsidies and taxes ; for the more genttcmen 

r the Iower books of snhsidiea. In remedying of 

i inconveniencc the King's wisdom was admirable ; 

tln- Parliament's at that time. Inclosures Üwj 

nid not forbid, for that had been to forbid tbe im- 

iintir of the patrimony of the lüngdom;* imr 

s they wouid not compel ; for that was to strivc 

Utare and Utility: 8 but they took a cootm t.> 

i' depopnlating inclosures and depopttlating 

pasturage,* and yet not that by nniue, 6 or by any ii 

press prohibition, but by eonsequenee. 

u e was, That all houses of Iiusbandry, 

tnre Bsed witli 1 ' twenty acres of ground and iipwan 

slmiiM In- niahit.ained and kept up foreverj 

i a competent proportion of land to be und l 
ij>H-d wilh them, and in no wise tb be severed from 
(ju by another Statute, made afterwards 
ior's tiuie, was ntore fully declored) : this upon 

c Undi kt'jit by rhu lord o! th« mimor in his mm lmnds. 
m ttml /tatala, lid in munil/ul Samba, i lud \WhI: > 

nrnn. Hl" .. 1111.10 ]>rciluotiyp cultivnt Sali ■ 

/ui m/U ittulmnm /latfimimii r'yni mrliurttlimum. 



am wi vii. 

:>■ !»• uk.u. mit l>y way of populär action, 

an o£ thi* Und HmB Im tiie King and lurd* 

tj' tli.- fit-, M ti> halt' th« protfts, tili tba hnases and 

lm*K wi-tv n.T'ti'rvd. By this means th« kowoi being 

' l ofmontttp vtiUwvw adweller; and tbe pro» 

' lud ti>r eeeaffttna heilig ki-pi up, did of 

MMafta fBÜm-* that Jw*4ltr out to he a beggar or 

votta^vr. tat a man oi" »uose iohrtwT«. tbat might k*ep 

tu«d> aiid w ants, and «M tkw phag h oa going- This 

••Ulli iMM-m tkar night and mim ihm ml 1 

>rf thv kinapfcufc. W fcaw* fttw as ut «mw rf a Standard, 

wnVwflU to MMiwu» wa *Ue aodv «at rf penury. and 

dkl U. * fect win» • ^at püt uf tbe haäa rf the 

kjwgk«» u»» tW W»i W^, ayrf.» at rf* wwMtr 
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caralry, bnt never good 'table bands of fbot ; like in 
coppicc woods, that if you leave iu them sladdk-s too 
thick, they will run tu btistie* aud briars, and have 
Utile clean underwood. And this is to be *een in 
France and Italy (and »ome other parts abroad), 
where in efiect all is noblesse or peasantry (I speak 
of people ottt of towns'), and no middle people ; and 
tberefore no good forces of foot: insomuch as they are 
enforced lo eroploy mercenary bands of Switzers (and 
the like 2 ) tbr their nattalioos of foot. Whereby also it 
cames to pass that those nations have much people and 
few Didiers. Wliereas tbe King saw that cootrariwise 
it would follow, that England, though inucli leas in ter- 
ritory, yet shoold haTe intinitely more sokUers of tbeir 
natiro forces than those other nations have. Tfans did 
the King secretlv sow Hvdra*» teeth ; whereupon (ac- 
cording to tbe poets" fiction) sbould rise ap anned tuen 
for tbe senke of this kincrd<im. 

The King also (hantig care to make his rc-alm poteni 
as well by sea as by land ), for tlie better maintenance 
of tbe nary, ordained, That wines and woads from tbe 
parts of Gascoign and Langued<*c, *hould not be brougbt 
but in English bottoms ; a bowing the ancient pob'cy of 
du* es täte from consideration sr pk-ntv to consideration 
of power : for that almost all tbe andern Statutes in- 
Tite* (bv aQ means) merchants strangers 5 10 bring in 
all soTti of comroodities ; having tV>r end cbeapness, and 
not louking to lue point of State coneerning the nava] 
power. 



* I Bf*, f. o. 10.; p*Me4 Fsbnurr, 1«*-**. 
'VIS. Ed-HMk^-ind»«." Tk*lr 
ioMS. Ed. I6tlhM -attretoal 
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The King also madc a Statute in that Parliament 
monitory and minatory towards justices of peace, 1 that 
they should duly execute their office, inviting com- 
plaints against them, first to their fellow-justices, then 
to the justices of assize, then to the King or Chancellor; 
and that a proclamation which he had published of that 
tenor should be read in open session four times a year, 
to keep them awake. Meaning also to have bis laws 
exccuted, 2 and thereby to reap either obedience or 
forfeitures, (wherein towards Ins later times be did de- 
cline too mueh to the left hand,) he did ordain remedy 
against the practice that was grown in use, to stop and 
damp infomiations upon penal laws, by procuring infor- 
mations by collusion to be put in by the confcderates 
of the xlclinquents, to be faintly prosecuted and let fall 
at pleasure, und pleading them in bar of the informa- 
tions which wore prosecuted with effect 

He made also laws for the correction of the mint, 
and counterfeiting of foreign coin current. 8 And that 
no payment in gold should be made to any merchant 

1 4 H. 7. c. 12.; pa«*ed Fohruary, 1489-90. 

2 The tnmslntion varics a littlc from the original her©; for it representa 
thi> U'lmonitiun to the justices, eijually with the act for putting a stop to 
colhiMve informatious, ha attrihutahle to the snme motivo; vir. his desire 
of forfeitures. Hoc modo fort puütbat ut leges siue patnalrs extcutioni de- 
maivlarentur, utqut inde vel obedit-ntia- vtl muldarum fructum ptrciptret: in 
qwi re versus finem vita> stur declinncit niinis in partein sinistram. Hunc ad 
ßnrm etiniii rifhihuU pragmatieam quan/lnm, nujxr wtam, qua informationes 
vtr<e .<uper legibus pttnalibus ixhibitat. injbrmationibus cutis illusorüs svffuca- 
bantur, (xhibitis sc 'die et per quosdnm quos delinquentes ipsi subornärant, ut ad 
libitum verum fivre.t litis rel prosecutio vtl destrtio; atque hoc modo reroi 
pmsveutionfs [sei licet ne duplex for et rex.atin) regen baut. 

Thi* is the act 4 H. 7. c. 20. passed Feb. 1480-1*0. 

3 i. e. for pnnishing the ailultrration of foreign coin that was made cur- 
rent in Kurland. Dt monetnrvi njormanda et nummorvm exttrnorum (eorum 
seiltet t qui edieto regio essent in usum regui rteepti) adultcratwne puniendn. 
4 II. 7. c. 18. 23. 
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; ilii' better to keep treasure within the realm; 

r that gold was the metal that lny in least rooni. 1 

He mail^ also Statutes Cor the niaintenanee of drapery 

anil the keeping of wools within the realm ; and not 

liiit für stiming and liiuiting the priees of 

one for the tiner, and anotht-r for the coarser 

•ort.' Wbich I nute, both because it was a rare thing 

to »et prices by Statute, especially upon our home eom- 

mudities ; and because of the wise niodcl 3 of this act ; 

not preacribing prices,* but stinting tln.ui nf.it to excet-d 

u tute; that the clothier iniglit drape aecordingly as 

he miglit affbrd. 

Divers otber good Statutes were made that Parlia- 
ment, but these were the principal. And here I do 
desire those into whose hands this work shall fall, that 
they do take in good part my long insisting lipon th< 
laws that were made in this King's reign ; whereof I 
have tliese reasons ; both because it was the preemi- 
nent virtue and merit of this King,* to whose memory 
I do konour ; and because it liath some correspondenee 
to my person; but chiefly because in my judgment i 
is some defect even in the best writers of liistory, that 
they do not often enough summarily deliver and a 
tlie most memorable laws that passed in the 
i whereof they write, 8 being indced the principal 

1 lu Iherefore most easily (m»(rglod ont Quod/adUitiK et 
i II. 7 •■■ t. ; y,u*«J Deccmber, HB». 
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acte of peace. For though they may be had 1 in 
original books of law themselves ; yet that informeth 
not the judginent of kings and counsellors and persons 
of estate so well as to sce them described and entered 
in thc table and portrait of the times. 

About the same time the King had a loan from the 
City 2 of four thousand pounds, which was double to 
that they lent betöre, and was duly and orderly paid 
back at the day, as the former likewise had been : the 
King evcr choosing rather to borrow too soon than to 
pay too late, and so keeping up his credit. 

Neither had the King yet cast off his cares and 
hopes touching Brittaine, 8 but thought to master the 

bcen corrected into tcrite, thc secorid t being turned into e, — not Struck 
out, as the compuMtur perhaps supposed. 

1 Maxima rx jxtrtt' rtptriri sokant. 

8 According to Fabyan (n good authority on such a point) the King bor- 
rowed this sum in hi* third year: i. e. 1487-8. And according to the old 
chronide (Cott. Vitcl. A. xvi.) — which seems to deserve quite as muco 
credit as Fabyan, if not more, — he borrowed another sum of 2000t. in 
July, 1468: in contemplati«>n perhaps of troubles on his Scotch borders; 
Jarnos 111. having bcen killed ju*t before. 

* In retuniing to the lnwiness of Brittany, it will be remembered that 
we lcft the Knglish force% not returning unsuccessful (a.s Bacon, following 
Polydore, sjupposed ), but preparing to embark. They arrived in Brittany 
in thc beginning of April, 14SL», and were iu füll Operation there all the 
time that the actions in Flanders which Bacon is now proeeeding to relate 
■were going on. Had Bacon known thi< t he would no doubt have con- 
nected the two actions together in quite a ditFcrent way, and seen that the 
suecours to the Duche-s in Brittany and to Maximilian in Flanders were 
the two parts of a simultaueous and combincd movement to stop the 
Freiich King's progres»s. What the Miccess of it was I will explain pres- 
ently. In the meantime the following lettcr from Henry himself to I-ortl 
Oxford will put thc reader in posse>*5ion of the truc State of affairs in that 
quarter at the time of which Bacon is now speaking. Aj* it is very char- 
acteristic as well as conefce, I tr.inscribe it at length, from the Paston I^et- 
ters, vol. v. p. 370. 

" Right trusty and entirely beloved cou«in, wc greet you well. Inos- 
much as it hath liked God to send us good tidings out of Bretayn, such as 
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sion hv polky, thoogfc hü arme Lad boen anftr- 
iait', aud tu bereava the French King of tbe fruit 




lud t.ecome he waa or Bretayli boru and favournble to 
tbat party, wen« gav* such trust to bis tidiug* "ä was thoughtto u* lurnty 
to Witt« to yoo Uwreopon. I lii- dny afler high maas coiueth natu u» out 
o4 Bretayn ftresaid, and with n neu ambaasado firoraonT -nid euusin, Faw- 
■iiir panuivanti, that ratifleth tue news of (he Said Lord HnJ- 
baftab); wbicb bei] these: — 

" Afler Hie garri-iun of Frelu-binra in the towi> uf ttyiighani ['i'unninji] 

had ceruiniT of 1ha Unding of mir artoy, they draw down the fabonr» 

*r fauxbovryi] uri.iyni:hiiiii atid madc tiietn med ta deJens I 

Bot ae aoni as tbay underatood (bat nur nrniv j'in 

i, (bcy left llie sinne liynghain, where nur «aid nnny arrived tho 

:t before Palm Sundny, nnd waa received witb pTOMation, 

i «od recelved and refreshrd in the town four days. And going 

" uabeit they inuct pnis to tha oastla and burough ••( 

castlo was also n garmtui of Fretii-huirn, «hieb inem- 

woti tbat nur said »nny drew tnwnrd« them, the Freucb- 

Wdown great part of the «ii.!!*, aml rt.'d frum thenca. In tbat 

k and borougb our »aid army kspt tbeir Enster. The Castle of Cbau- 

d adjoining tienr to Üie town of Sr. Ilryuk [Britu] >U alao garrtaoned 

IIb iVeiichitiif!!. Tbat cnsile they «et un fire and to ded in. The town» 

€ Hanehoiie and Vannes were garriaooed with Frr nehmen wbicb. brako 

le walls of the towns and put thenwelves to rlight. The iulnihi- 

11 aboot Brest hava Said siege tberennto and gölten the Baue Court of 

"renebmen or ihr departing of our **id pnnnivant. Tbe garriauu 

> liiwn of Ccoouneaui, «hieb ia one of tbe greatett «trciigtbi of 

n, wa» besieged tn MwwIM and driren to that necessity tbat 

n offered or his departing to ITOld tho town with »Ulf in band. 

w ihnt i» raten, or whnt more i* dona tithetme, ho cannot teil. 

" Oor aaid consin the Duehei« i» in her oity of Rannet; and our right 

y Kuigfil and CoanaetluT Sir Richard Edgecoinb there also, hflviug 

ibont her. Ami Ibe ifnrsbal of lirctayne urredifth bim to j.dn 

In all haste nnd witb a gwd band uf man. Miny MM m of 

y repairto onr iuiJ artny to tnke their partj 
"Tha« prembea in subitauce we have b_v nriting ai weil from Uta 
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of his victory. The sum of his design was to encour- 
age Maximilian to go on with his soit for the marriage 
of Anne the heir of Brittaiiie, and to aid him to the 
consummation thereof. But the affairs of Maximilian 
were at that time in great trouble and combustion, by 
a rebellion of his subjects in Flanders, especially those 
of Bruges and Graun t ; whereof the town of Bruges 
(at such time as Maximilian was there in person) had 
suddenly armed in tumult, and slain some of his prin- 
cipal officers, and taken himself prisoner, and held him 
in durance tili they had enforced him and some of his 
counscllors to takc a solemn oath to pardon all their 
offences, and never to question and revenge the same 
in time to come. Neverthelcss Frederick the Em- 
peror would not suffer this reproach and indignitv 
offered to liis son to pass, but made sharp wars upon 
Flanders to reclaim and chastise the rebels. 1 But the 
Lord Ilavenstein 2 a principal person about Maximilian 
and one that had taken the oath of abolition 8 with 
his niaster, pretending the religion thereof, but indeed 
upon private ambition, and as it was thought insti- 
gated and corruj>ted from France, forsook the Emperor 
and Maximilian his lord, and made himself an head 
of the populär party, and seized upon the towns of 



chief captains of nur said army as from our Comptroller foresaid: and that 
our said army, blessed be God, huth among themself kept such love and 
accord that no manner of fniy or ricbate hath been between them sithens 
the time of tlieir departing out of this our realm. 
" Given under our sinnet at our Castle at Hertford the 22 day of April." 
So far therefore the measures taken by Henry were prospering; and 
bearing this in mind we may now proceed with Bucon's narrative. 

1 This clause is omitted in the trauslation. 

2 RtweUton in MS. 

• That is, the oath just mentioned, that he would pardon their ofTences, 
&c. This oath had been taken on the 16th of May, 1488. See Sismoudi. 
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and Slucc with botli tbo Castles ; and forthwith 
t im tne Lord Cordes, 1 governor of Picardy under 
French King, to desire aid, and to move him 
Em "ii t.lie behalf of the French King would be 
keotor of kh« onited towns, and by feroe of arms 
The Lord Cordes was read; to env 
brace the occasion, which was partly of bis. OWB MC- 
ting. and seilt forthwith grcater forces than it tiad 
been possible for him to raise on the sudden if he 
had not iooked for such a sumraons befure, in aid of 
iö Lord Ravcnstein and the Flemings, with instroo- 
to luvest the towns between France and Bruges. 
The French t'orces besieged a little town called Dix- 
iiiii..- where part of the Flemisb forces joined with 
tliem. While they lay at this siege, the King at 
England, apon pretence of the safety of the English 
pale abitut Calais, but in truth Iteing lotb tbat Max- 
imilian sliould become contemptible and thereby be 
.en off by the states of Brittainc about his 8 mar- 
Mttt over the Lord Morley with a tbousand 
icn unto the Lord Daubigny, then deputy of Calais, 
! Instructions to aid Maximilian and to raise 
nage of Dixmue. The Lord Daubigny (givtng 
out that all was for the strengthening of the Eiig- 
lish marches) drew out of the garrisons of Calais, 
BttBmea und Guinea, to the numher of a tbousand 
men more : so that with the fresh succours that came 



[e quill*« Ihn Fltmiih Chraiurlc, fpvim 
unul delmls. 

itb in tili- MS. n 
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■ um h» " Uli» hwitUj*." 
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under the conduct of the Lord Morley, they made 
up to the number of two thousand or better. Which 
forces joining with some companies of Almaynes, put 
themselves into Dixmue, not perceived by the enemies; 
and passing through the town (with some reinforce- 
liient frorn the forces that were in the town) assailed 
the enemies' camp, negligently guarded as being out 
of fear, where there was a bloody fight, in which the 
English and their partakers obtained the victory, and 
slow to the number of eight thousand men, with the 
loss on the English part of a hundred or thereabouts ; 
amongst wlioin was the Lord Morley. They took 
also their great ordnance, with much rieh spoils, which 
they carried to Newport ; l whence the Lord Daubigny 
returned to Calais, leaving the hurt men and some 
other voluntaries in Newport. But the Lord Cordes 
being at Ipre with a great power of men, thinking to 
reoover the loss and disgrace of the fight at Dixmue, 
caine presently on and sat down before Newport and 
besieged it ; and after some days siege, he resolved to 
try the fortune of an assault ; which he did onc day, a 
and sueeeeded thercin so far, that he had taken the 
prineipal tower and fort in that city, and planted lipon 
it the French banner ; whence nevertheless they were 
presently beaten forth by the English, by the help 
of some fresh suecours of archers, arriving by good 
fortune (at the instant) in the haven of Newport 
Whereupon the Lord Cordes, discouraged, and meas- 
unng the new suecours which were small by the suc- 
cess which was great, left 8 Ins siege. By this means 

1 A town ut the mciuth of the river on which Dixmmle stiinds. 

• This wna on Midbummer's Dav, 1489. See the Herald's Journal. Cott. 
.liil. xi. f. 56. 

• So MS. Ed. 1622 has " levied.*' 
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.■■■« more exaj perate b< tween the two Kings 

■ '"I : i r i « 1 France, for thal in the war of Flau* 

;ui\ili:irv t'orces of Freneh and Enghsh were 

tuitili blocdod one against another; which Wood rnn- 

klcd the raore, by the vain words of the Lord Cordes, 

ih:i- declared himself an open eneroy of the English, 

beyond thal thal appertained to the presenl ren ica ; 

'a .i common by-word of his, That he couid 

be content tu lie in hell seven years so he might win 

rom the English. 

Tili- King having thus upheld the rcputation 1 of 

Maximilian, advised him now to press on his marriage 

with Brittaine to a concluskm j which Maximilian ac- 

oordmgly did ; and so far forth prevailed both with the 

young huiy and with the principal persona about her, 

a> the murriiigc! was consummate by proxy* with a cer- 

attony at tli;\t time in these parts new. For she waa 

inly publicly contracted, but stated as a bride, and 

. badded, and after she was laid, there came in 

ÜUd'b unb&ssador with letters of procuration. 
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an invention of coart than any ways valid by the laws 
of the church,) went more really * to work ; and by 
secret Instruments and cunning agents, as well matrons 
about the young lady as counsellors, first sought to re- 
move the point of religion and honour out of the mind 
of the lady herseif ; wherein there was a double 
labour ; for Maximilian was not only contracted unto 
the lady, but Maximilian^ daughter was likewise cxm- 
tracted to King Charles : so as the marriage halted 
upon both feet, and was not clear on either side. But 
for the contract with King Charles, the exception lay 
piain and fair ; for that Maximilian^ daughter was 
under years of consent, and so not bound by law ; but 
a power of disagreement left to either park 2 But for 
the contract made by Maximilian with the lady herseif, 
they were harder driven : having nothing to allege, 
but that it was done without the consent of her sover- 
eign lord King Charles, whose ward and dient she 
was, and he to her in place of a father ; and therefore 
it was void and of no force, for want of such consent. 
Which defect (they said) though it would not evao- 
uate a marriage after cohabitation and actual consum- 
mation, vet it was enough to make void a contract. 
For as for the pretended consummation, they made 
sport with it, and said that it was an argument that 
Maximilian was a widower, and a cold wooer, that 
could content himself to be a bridegroom by deputy, 
and would not make a littie journey to put all out of 
question. So that the young lady wrought lipon by 

force, and try it a not her war. In all respects therefore, the enterprine 
appears to have been planncd with characteristic caution and concluded 
with characteristic success. 

1 Magis #>(UIe. 

9 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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m, ßnely instüled by such as tbe Fniuli 

<>.■.]>■' spared fbr no rewards or promioeg) had 

"ii lii- side ; and allured likewisc by the present 

King Charles (being also a 

young king and a bachelor) ; and loth to niake her 

the seat of a long and miserable war: serreilv 

vk-lded to aeeept of King Charles. Hut during thia 

treaty with the lady, the better to save it froni 

Opposition and Interruption, King Charles re- 

to hia wonted arts, and thinking to carry the 

Kurtage as he had carried the wars, by entertaining 

;li.- King of England in vain bellet', seilt a aolemii 

■unbassage ' by Francis Lord of Luxemburg!!, Charles 
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hmoeetU (in wliioh co.«o 1t roust hav 

1 .Jdet null Anna were marrieil and white England 
tnd Franc« were al war) — j-e! I tiirinnra it w» more likely rjmt ha 
abunld hau m»d- a mi-inkc ns to the ilut-- ■■!' I'op« [nnocent'i deaih thwi 
M t« the eircumtUuicc of «" necidenbi.1 meeting »t Calais bdween the 
•iaha>*adnr« nnd « legale front the F'u|w. 

Taklng üii? then a- i fii.H p. .int. lim date of the " iolomn aoibii»«ge" 

btrt mentloned mny bo Met with wiiic oiili-lcric; in November or Decem- 

K B Itnow Crom the Harald'« Journal (Jal. xll. fo. 8i. b) (tut 

iturtng t.'hri'tm»» in ilmt ytnr there wu in England " tt graut ambustade 

. FraneoU -Um«, <lc Liatmiourgh, Vucount of 

aml Ihr Oaural ■■/ iln owler o/ ilit Triuily in rVanee; which on 

'• DfqrdiOBd »t the Kingt board:" — Unit " anon nfter" Candta- 

P*b. 3nd, HS9-W I "... the anit™*adoti of France had 

heir MWWCr, were right greatly und largely rawarded, am! well con- 

o ih« « »ide by the King'f alrooner and Sir John Kynlev. Kur.:" 

'• »Hin after the King lent a great ambaeaage into France " (prob- 

it uf wbieb the eommiiaion boara dateSTth February; see Ryinor), 

i to aay, the Lord Privj Seal, BUbof nf Exctor. tho Farl of Or- 

1, Ihr Queen'» obambeHain, and the Prior uf Christ Churcb. af Cao- 
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Marignian, and Robert Gagvien, general of the order 
of the bons-liommes of the Trinity, to treat a peace and 
league with the King ; accoupling it with an article in 
the nature of a request, that the French King might 
with the King's good will (aecording unto bis right of 
seigniory and tutelage) dispose of the mamage of the 
young Duchess of Brittaine as he should think good, 
offering by a judicial proceeding to make void the mar» 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also all this while the 
better to amuse the world, he did continue in his court 
and custody the daugliter of Maximilian, who formerly 
had been sent unto him to be bred and educated in 
France, not dismissing or renvoying her, 1 but con- 
trariwisc professing and giving out strongly that he 
ineant to proeeed with that match ; and that for the 
Duchess of Brittaine, he desired only to preserve his 
right of seigniory, and to give her in marriage to some 
such ally as might depend lipon him. 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, thev delivered their ambassage unto the 
King, who remitted tliem to his counsel ; where some 
days after they had audience, and made their propo- 
sition by the Prior of the Trinity (who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best Speaker of 
them) to this ettect : 2 

terbury:" — and that"after Mid-Lent ensuing" (Mid-Lent Sunday in 
141*0 feil on the 2 Ist of March) '• there came to the King divers and many 
ambaK«ador.H, — that is to say, a I^yatefrwn the Pcyw," &c. Under these 
circumstanees, the Hinhassador* on their way to Paris and the Pope's 
legate on his way to Kurland would very likely meet at Calais. 

It is true, on tho othor liand, that there is in Rymer a safe conduet for 
the three porsons niimed by Bacon, dated Ute lüth of Dccember, and en- 
tered as bolonghig to Ilenry's sixth year; which would be 1400; a date 
probable onough in itst*lf. 

l So !'d. 1«23. Tlu» MS. oniits " her." 

* It hnutus itsc pzrhibttur in hunc modum. There is notliing in Polydore 
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master. 
night« -t King t bat- reigned in France since Charles 
I whose nanie he bearcth, hath nevertholeea 
thonght it 110 disparaj^-tnent U> lii.s greatnesa at this 
tiine tu propound :i peace, yea and to pray a peace, 
wiih the King of England. For which purpose he 
li.nli -int qs lii- t'iiiiiinissiuiiers, instructed and cnabled 
with füll and atnple power to treat and conclude ; giv- 
ing us fin-ther in charge to upeu in some other busuiess 
the secrets of bis own intt-ntions. These be indeed the 
ions love tokcns betwecu great Kings, to conimu- 
with another the trne State of their affairs, 
to pass by niee points of hoiiour, which ought not 
law unto afteetion. 1 This I do as*un- your 
ips? ; it is not possible for yon to imagine the true 
and cordial love that the King our niaster beareth to 
ir sovereign, except you were rtear him as wa are. 
[e nseth his name with so great respect, he remenv 
h their first aeijuaintance at Paris with so great 
OOHtoOtment, nay he never speaks of him, but that 
presently he falls into discourse of the miseries of great 
., in that they cannot converse with their enuals, 
bat with their 3 servants. This affection to your 
■ rson and virtuos God hath put into the heart 
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of our master, no doubt for the good of Christendom, 
and for purposes yet unknown to us all ; for other root 
it cannot liavc, since it was the same to the Earl of 
Riehmond that it is now to the King of England. 
This is therefore the first motive that makes our King 
to desire peace and league with your sovereign ; good 
attention, and somewhat that he finds in his own heart. 
This afi'ection is also anned with reason of estate. 
For our King doth in all candour and frankness of 
dealing open himself unto you, that having an honour- 
able, yea and holy * purpose, to make a voyage and 
war in remote parts, he considereth that it will be of 
no small effeet in point of Imputation to his enter- 
prise, if it be known abroad that he is in good peace 
with all his neiglibour princes, and specially with the 
King of England, whom for good canses he esteemeth 
most. 

u Hut now mv lords give ine leave to use a few 
words, to reinove all scrnples and misunderstandings 
l)etween your soverei<pi and ours, concerning soine late 
aetions ; which if they be not cleared, may perhaps 
hinder this peace ; to the end that for matters past 
neither King mav coneeive unkindness of other, nor 
think the other eoneeiveth unkindness of hiin. The 
late actions are two ; that of Brittaine, and that of 
Flanders. In both which it is true that the subjeets' 
swords of both Kings have encountered and stricken, 
and the ways and inclinations also of the two Kings in 
respert of their confederates and allies have severed. 

kk For that of Brittaine : the King vour sovereisn 
knoweth best what hath passed. It was a war of ne- 
cessity on our master' s part. And though the motives 

i So MS. Ed. 1022 has u a holy." 
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jharp and |>iqu;mt as could be, yet did ho 

■ ilmi war rather with an olive-branch than a 

ranch in bis hand; tnore desiring peace than 

ictorv.' Besides frora time to time he senl aa ii wen 

■■■■ im viiiir King tu weite the conditio!» rf 

Bot though both bis honour and safety wejot 

u|"iii it. yet he thought iieither of them too predotu to 

pul intu the King of England*» hands. Neither doth 

tmr King on the other aide make any unf'riendly inter- 

pretstKtn -<t yoiir King's sending of suecours to the 

Duke of Brittaine ; for the King knoweth well thal 

in.itn things must he dum' of Kings for satisfaction of 

their people; and it is not hard to discern what is a 

Kiii- . own. Hut this matter of Brittaine is now hy 

of God ended and passed ; and, as the King 

hopeth, tike the way of a sliip in the sea, without leav- 

; any impirssion in either of the Kings' minds; as 

be is sure for his part it liath not done in liis. 

•• Kur rlii- action of Flanders ; as the former of Brit- 

'.\:ir of necessity, so this was a war of jus- 

wlm.'h with a good King is of eqoal necessity 

wilh (langer of estate ; for eise he should leave to be 

i King. The subjeets of Burgundy' are subjeets in 

hilf to ilie crown of France, and their Duke the bom- 

r Bad vassal of France. They had wont to be good. 

i'jwsoever Maximilian hiitl) of late distein- 

1 tliem. They tied to the King for justice and 

tdiverance from oppivssion. Justice he could not 

in« ll omittod in Ihe Irnnslatinn. 

Sw^nadn: monnlng (it would «eem) tlis Fleming», It *M 
h Im. piiirriogo with tlis heire-i of Burgttndy that they beemne 
t suujects; an.! it iu M tuojecU of Hu r_-iui.lv t hat the King 
Ami) i.i be their lord In Chief. In p. WtLÜa w.ir.l " Klem- 
Eiigli»U is nnderwl by BurgaßAn in the Lwin. 
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deuy ; pari'hase ' he di*l not seek. This was good ia 
Maximiliai if he could have tuen it : in ] »" \ ■!>■ muri- 
ned to UTest fiiry, and pruvent dcspair. My kmU, ii 
may be this I have said is needless, save that the Kin^r 
out master is tender in any thing tliat may but glanee 
lipon the friemlshiji iit' England. The amity betwevi» 
the two Kings no doubt Stands entire and inviolate. 
And that their siibjects' swortU hnvtr clashed, it is noth- 
ing unto the public peace of the crowns ; it being a 
thing very usuul in auxiliary tbrecs of the bM and 
streitest coniedentei to tneet and drnw blood in the 
field. Nay many times t.here be nids of tbe sanu* 
nation on hoth sides, and yet it is not for all that a 
kingdom divided in itself. 

" It resteth my lords that I impart unto yon a mat- 
ter that I know your lordahips all will mach rejok» to 
hear ; as that which importeth the Christian commoo- 
weal more than any action that hath happened of long 
time. s The King our master hath a purpose and deter- 
mination to make war upon the kingdom of Nacht, 
being no w in the possession of a bastard slip of Arm- 
gon ; but appertaining unto his majesty by clear and 
undoubted right ; which if he should not by j»t urnn 
seek to recover, he could neither acquit his hononr nor 
answer it to his people. But his noble and Christian 
thoughts rest not here : for his resotution and hope ia,' 
to make the reconquest of Naples but as a bridge to 
transport bis forces into Grecia, and not to spare blood 
or treasure (if it were to the impawning his crown and 
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dispi-opling of France) tül eitlier he lnitli nverthrown 
■ ■■ of the Otfcomans, or taken it. in Ins w»y tu 
pannliM*. Tim King knoweth well that thU is a dc- 
■gD &at coald not ariae in the mind uf aiiy King that 
ilifi iini. sTiM'ltiistly l'iok up unto God, whose i'iiniTel 
ihi» is, and Irum whom cometh both the will and the 
deed. Btit yet it is agreeable to tliu persoa that be 
hnA (tfaottgh unworthy) of the Thric« Cliristian 
King, and the eklest son ■>! tlie chnrch ; whereunto he 
ii also invited 1 >v the example (in more anriet it time ) 
of King Henry the Poarth of England, (the first re- 
imwiK-d King of the Hoiue of Lancaster; am-estor 
though not progenitor 1 to yuur King;) vrho had a 
pW|HW i"wan]s the end of Ins time (aj von know bet- 
ter) bl raake an ospedition into the II. -K -I I ; and by 

the esample also (present before his eye«) of that hon 

nurablc and religious war whieh the King of Späh] 

DP« maketh um] lnitli ahnost bronght to perfectioo, for 

ury of the realm of Granada rrora the Moors. 

And althotigli tliis enterpriae may seem vast and nn- 

m 1***11 red, für the King to attempt that by his own 

luTein (heretol'ore 1 :i onnjiinction uf niost of 

tiaa Princea hath found work entragh; 1 yet 

liis Majesty wiselv eonsidereth, (hat. sometimes smnller 

forees beiug nnited ander one commaod are more 

effwt n «I in proof (though not so promising in opitüon 

'li:n! iiiinli givater ffip.'e-i variously com- 

p-miidi'd by aasociations and leagnee, which eommonly 

in a short time öfter their In-giiiiiirigi hn-ti tu di-sin-i- 

l jtimuloi* »Win« 1" lir U-'-'l hcw simply in Ihc -cri-i> of /'>■■ '■ ■ 
»tiitli word it ii tramtatci) In the T.jitin. Prmttit'Mar jHültm Seal mm pro. 
frnitor ngU rri'ri. 

1 ,Vn Mar Hnyiii lUWiu rf JhaurUB li.Ui, „Um i-im/nrrtmL 
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aa'ons and divisions. But iny lords that which b as a 
voice irom heaven that calleth the King to this enter- 
prise, U a reut at this time in the house of tlie Otto- 
mans. I do not say but there hath been brotber 
against brother iu loat iioiwe before, 1 but never eay 
(hat had refuge to the arma of die Christians, as now 
hath Gemes 1 (brother ander Bajaset that reigneta,) 
the far braver man of the two ; the other being be- 
tween a monk and a philoaopher; and better read in 
the Alcoran and Averroes, than able wield the aceptre 
of so warlike an empire. This therdöre is the King 
our master's memorable and heroical resolation for aa 
hol; war. And becanse he carrieth in this the penon 
of a Christian soldier as well as of a great temporal 
monarch, he beginneth with hnmility ; and is content 
for this cause to beg peace at the hands of other Chris- 
tian Kings. 

" There remaineth only rather a civil request than 
anv essential part of our ncgotiation, which the King 
maketh to the King your sovereign. The King (as all 
the world knoweth) is lord in cbief of the dnehy of 
Brittaine. The marriage of the heir belongeth to bim 
as guardian. This is a private patrimonial right, and 
no business of es täte. Yet nevertheless (to run a nur 
course with your King, whom he desires to make an- 
other himself, and to be one and the same thing with 
bim,) bis request is, that with the King's favour and 
consent he may dispose of her marriage as he thinketh 
good, and make void the intruded and pretended mar- 
riage of Maximilian, aecording to justice. 

I (Jim /roter contra fratrtm tmtthac tu i'tti famiaa arma rtmptril ttmt 

imperio dtcert&ril. 
■ So the ed. of UN and the Latin tw»l*thw. The HS. hu Owmmim. 
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■'Thia, my lords, U all that I liave to say, desiring 
or my weakness in the delivaty." 
le French ambassadora, witb great 1 shew 
Iving's ati'ection and many Migared w<>nls, >irk 
to addnlce all matters between the two Kings; baving 
two thinga t'ur tbeir ends; the one to keep the Büng 
quiet tili the marriage of Brittaine was paat (and this 
it a summer fruit, which they thought was 
■Imost ripe, and would 1».' soon gatliered): The ot her 
was more lasting ; and that was to put him Ento such 
a temper, as he might he no disturbance or impedi- 
ment to the voyage for Italy. 

The lordfl of the counsel were silont, and said only 
that they knew the amhassadors wuuld louk for no 
ans wer tili they had reported to the King. And so 

Vi- iViun counsel. 
The King could not well teil what to think of tho 
irriage of Brittaine. He saw plahily the ambition 
the French King was to impatronise himself of the 
dochy; bat he wondered he would bring into his 
housc a litigirms murriuge, e>|H.riaHy considering «Im 
5 tatxessor. lim weigbing one thing with an- 



fher, he 



gav.: 



Brittaine for lost; 1 but ceaolred to 

» MS. omiW "great." Tlie MmUOM i- I IttÄ 

it r< plant larllilit rtgi» mi /tny*n«*iwr i., 

t ntjitru ijuinjut iiitti rtyt* ■ftp<* hutrr tl ttu/ci*rnr* 

gotiattoo look plnoe in the Winter of ttBD-flO, and the French 
»er "unnii nfter Cnmlleni*« D»v." Ibna n Hi- 
ll not yot [wind sirice tin? treaty ■■[ Fnuikfort; tiy w'hicl. it ha-I tieeti 
i botfHitiu ihmild ceiue; Force« lie witliilr**-ti; »nJ the que»- 
e between Fnii.ce uml Brittnny feiernd to n court« 
beldin the following April. Aüd th'in.sh II [■ nid Mmi rimih'. 
id m* willidrnwn bis (brcen and thnt the preliraimry prepnratlon« t-r the, 
it preweedinfc; yet 1 da not lind Ihm he it tliii 
w .nedlUted the renewul i.f ho.tilirie«, or thiit [ho COM of Hnttony w», 
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make his profit of this business of Brittaine, as a quar- 
rel for war ; and of that of Naples, as a wrench and 



outwardly ut leimt, more desperate than in the preceding November. It 
seems early, thereforc, for Henry to " give it for lost." Whether Bacon 
hati sufticicnt ground« for thc conclunion we cannot teil, withoat knowing 
what Information he Imd abnut these negotiation» (for it it clear from the 
nuuiy littlc pnrticular* which he add» thut he had wme) beside* what he 
lound in l'ulydnre. It i« ccrtainly powible that, even in Febroary, 1489-90, 
Henry miw mi für into Charles's deaign, and thought it *o Iikcly that the 
Duchi'HS would end the quarrel by marrying him, that (in that *en*e)he 
did begin t<> " cive Brittany for lo*t," and resK>lved not to entangle himeelf 
fürt her in a fruitles* quarre]. And if Bacon liad anypotitict ground for the 
RHwrtioii, it is in that seilte it munt bc understood. If however it vu only 
an inj\rmvf. fron» what went before and followed (which is perhaps more 
Iikcly) it mu«t he rememhcred that Bacon was proceeding upon false 
grounds. He was going upon the suppoMtion that the French had had 
their own wav in Brittnny, without auy effcctual check, *ince the bettle 
of St. Aubin. He knew nothing of the eventt» of 1489, or of the treaty of 
Frankfort; «»f whirh not the slightcst hint is to l)e found in any of our old 
historiaus. And helieving (what may after all be true) that the nogotia- 
tion he was spenkuig of touk place in the spring of 1491, he was endeavour- 
ing to conoeive the ca-e u* it would have been then. By that time Henry 
might very well have pereeived that there wn» no prosj>ect of preserving 
the imlepeudence of Hrr.tany Imt by a greater war than it was worth. 
And the obvious inadetjuacy and inetVectivenes* of the meuMires which he 
took, if that were hi- nhjee:, coupied with their Singular efficacy and suc- 
ce>s, if nioney was hi« nhji-ct, may have sugge*ted to Bacon this explana- 
tion of his inotivos. 

The inaiu faet hnwevcr. — viz. that Henrv met this conciliatorv move on 
the part of Charles with sinne extravagant demand which induced a 
breaeh. — i* dUtinetly statrd by lWnard Andre* (Uimiem intrr t'*$ tltcrttum 
tst ut *i trihutum mm flirrt nl bellum in «<w brrci strutrttur :) and mar 
indeed be gatliered froin 1'olydoreS narrative, though he put a different 
cou»tru<-tiou upiiu it. "Aiujli tnim h tjiiti (he >ays) ut /xiuoi tarulcm qua 
cujüthant mutt/m rttttur. j* rmulta jxt*tulitfnint : Franci auttm, ut tiihilinjinv 
amcnitnnt, oituii'i r*puiii<tlmvt % stomnrhutHuitur, /KMryiibaut" &C. l*oly- 
dore took it for a ciim» of ordinary hi^gling; on« party hoping to get as 
much as he wauted by beginuing with a ilemaud for more, — the other 
making tlie extravagauce of the first deinaud n pretenoe for refusing all. 
But tili-» is nierely a •»peeulation — l'olydore's way of iiccouuting for what 
he supposed tu be Ib-nry's disappoiutiueut. With this wc need not trouble 
ourselve*. lle seein« to have been a mere scholar, without anv historical 
faculty except that of coucUe an«l rluent narrative; hi* selection of cir- 
cuuistances i«. guided by no iusight into the uieauing of the thing; and the 



■ EMG iu:suv ' 



i t'nr peace; being well advertiaed how rtrongly 
;]• beut upon that action. Having Umre- 



it rcäesioni tu wliich lie now »i"l Uwn Indalgei ure mere moral oom- 

i cn-e ükp ilii- bowever, 11k veiy 'hnllowne-* af Ml inti-r- 

arioo is an nrgunient f'ir «ccepting hi» evidanca im to the faet; vi*. 

i knirfl wer« «nreatonalj!«, und that Charit» refnued to 

i ilmre !• otbar evidente to sliow that cur); in ltttO 

r, whaterer hi« Motive nniy have beeil, lind in Tuet made up hli mim! 

. uid wm talting hit meaiuret with Ihn vlew. (In 

r Uih of Frurimrv the DucheH of Brittany engnged, imoiig otber 

«, not lo mnrry nor to mnk« nur or pence wirh"Ut hi> content. In 

e of ihe siiinirier, lio-idet tendlug » new army la her Mtlitaea 

* uumber of ontrie» Iti an aecount of " paymeiit» owde ai ihe Hing's 

• hftWMS Whitsmilide »inj Michnelmm, 1490; Cbaptor HaoM 

«, A. B. IV. pp. 7T-B6., Roll* hou»e), he hnd concluded tnttku with 

dinand und Mmimilian, uy »liirh euch of the ihr» powert wai boutid 

Hlain eaalingnieiM (•- joi» the Otiten in an iuvaiire war againil 

See Kyiu«. It appenrj hIjo froni tho Calendar of Paten! Roll« 

1 dünne, all thi» tpring Hnd lumnier lie wat looking corefully lo hl* 

d bordors, M )l the wnr minht be brought to hl» own doon 

L On the JOtli of Kay the Karl of Surre? was appointed. 

ie tnnrehe« nf Kngland tuwards Bcotland, with füll 

T to arrny und matter the tnen of North umberlaiid, und to trenl with 

Scotch King, ün Ihn 32nd he was direoled to publish ■ 

Ighom« all ihr- i.llc iuirl Hieran! Scott tlmt lind oiprran 

!ry. (lo tlic Wthacoromiitionof turvey and arniy wat teilt to th» 

-n and geutlcmeii of Kant, with special iiynnction "lo place beaeoni 
rewartling the peopie of the ndvent of the King 1 » enemioi." SimilaT 
it wer« isNiied fr.ini timi> to time dnring Juni:, .lu'y, and Augnit, 

r i'oiiMii- on Ihr h i-i ii, und »omln-ni purt of the enttarn, 

lim Blh of Jnly ii wril \\:n itsufd Tor llitt impressnunt of 
mtT-ronr gimnais for the defence uf the town of Cnlait. Internperaed 
«ral commissi™« (the earllKit dated May 3S. the latett 
. IT I in »hich menlion it müde «f thlpa proeeeding to tea " in reihlt- 
M or Hie King'^ Bnemiet there congrejtatiiig." One of the ZOUi of .Piin« 
" " thr /, r ,,tnt ouytyt t» BriUury." And on ihe llth ofBeptamtMl 
•. ]int.ii,- proekmatlon waa dlraoted to tx um |a in i|| the MuntlM 
d of the coDfederntion «bore mentioned betwem the Ebi| 9t 

■ ..i tli« Klag and Qoaea dT >i ■■ to 

nintt CllanM the Kreuch King, if he inviiJo tliem ur 

oTttuny." 

howevor thnl tl"' preoontioni talien for the taonrity of ihe 
"" ih coatti liad rofisrence to PerkiD WajbMk, who *M nuw !><- t 'iiining 
tlr, rather itin.it to any upjirehailitoo of a Kreuch inviuioii. 
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1 divi.-r- um.vs wilb his counseL and kee 

. -l ilin.-ctii.m tu tili; 
1 !>>nnal amwer tu the amlwssadors ; 
and d»t hu did in the presence of his cumnel. And 
arW. v.-ailiini the Chano?lIt>r to Mm ajurt, bad I11111 
*pv»k in >uiii Ianirua^e a» was fit tor a treaty tliat WM 
tu unti in a brvairti : an.: gaw bim also a special caveat, 
atai fce Jmuiil auc ose aar wi-rd* to discourage the 
Sjuo. alwr In« ambassidors were 
; ftr a« rfue oMneet. and the Lord Chaneellor 
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bv 



■ of l 



iglit have had i 



pücabon, 
f justice. Bat it wta .1 new form of p 

cts to imprison their prince firet, and to alay 
I11- officera, und then to be complainants. The King 
«iith that gare he is, when the French King and 

jent to the aubjects of Scotland (that had 
lukcri arms agninst thcir King.) they both spalte in 
il". and flid in prineely ni anner signify tlmir 
deustatkui of populär attentates npon the perron or 
authority Princes. But, my lords ambasaadors, the 
King leaveth these two aetions thus. That on the 
an nde be hath not received any mannet of eatia- 
fäction froni you concerning them; and cm the other, 
that he doth not. apprehend them so deeply, as in 
respect of them to refuse to treat of peace, i( othci 
llüngl niay go band in hand. As for the war < 

and the design against tlie Ttirk ; the Kiti 

hatl 1 nanded me expressly to say, that ht* dot 

wi-li with all liis heart to his good brother the Fi 

King, that his fortunes may succeed according to 1 

and honourable intcntions: and whensoever I 

shsll War that he is prcpared for Greda, — a 

ed now In say that he beggeth B pea< 
of tln- King, so the King then will beg of him a 
in that war. Bnt tiow, im Innl- ainlia-^idnrs, I a 
tu propound onto von somewhat on the King'a pai 
Tln- King yonr mastor hath taught our King v ' 

demand. Yon say (my lata Prior) that youf 
hm- ;- n.'solved to recover his right to Naples, wrang* 
nillv detained from him ; and tbal if he should not tfana 
do, he conld not acquit his liononr, nur answer it to \m 

ii.'L"in by »ppenli 
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people. Think my lords that the King our master 
saith the samc thing over again to you, touching Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou ; yea and the kingdom of 
France itself. I cannot express it better than in your 
own words. If therefore the French King shall con- 
sent that the King our master's title to France (or 
least trilmte for the same) be handled in the treaty, 
the King is content to go on with the rest, otherwise 
he refuseth to treat." 

The ambassadors being somewhat abashed with this 
dcmand, answered in some heat, that they doubted not 
but that the King their sovereign's sword would be 
able to maintain Ins seeptre ; and they assured them- 
selves he neither could nor wonld yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, eithcr in territorv or 
regality. But howsoever, they were too great matters 
for tliem to speak of, having no commission. It was 
replied that the King looked for no other answer 
from them, but would forthwith send his own am- 
bassadors to the French King. There was a ques- 
tion also asked at the table : l Whether the French 
King would agree to have the disposing of the mar- 
riage of Brittaine, with an exception and exclusion 
that he should not marrv her himsclf ? To which the 
ambassadors answered, that it was so far out of their 
Khur's thoiiffhts as thev had receivcd no instnictions 
touching the same. Tlius were the ambassadors dis- 
niissed, all save the Prior ; and w r ere followed imme- 
diatelv bv Thomas Earl of Ormond, and Thomas 
Goldenston Prior of Christ-Church in Canterburv, 
who were presently sent over into France. In the 

1 Injecta auttm tanqiuim obitir tst qutsiio a ijuibtudam ex consiliariis. 
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dkmi sp«ce Lionel Bishop of Concordia was mit as 
OBBcio from Pope Alexander the Sixth ' tu both 
KngB, tu nove a peaee between thero. For Pope 

A1v\:iik1lt, Unding hiinseif pent and locked up by :i 

ation of the principe) states of Italy, 

itiat be eotdd out make hia way for the advanceniL-nt 

of liis own house (which he immoderately thirsted 

■■■ ;is deeiroaa to trouble the waters in Italy, 

that he niiglu fish the better; rast mg the net not 

■ mi of St. Peter's, but out uf Borgia's hark. And 

lest the fear» from England might stay the 

Kreuch Kings voyage into Italy, dispatched tliis. 

bbttop tu compose all matters between the two Kings, 

if he conld: who h'rst repaired to the Freiich King, 

and Unding bim weh 1 inclined (as he eoneeived), took 

on his jonvncy towards England, and fuund the Eng- 

ü«h ambassadors at Calais on their way towards the 

reneb King. After some Conference wit.h tlicm, be 

was in honourablc manner transported over into Eng- 

ind, wbere he had audience of the King. But not- 

ling he bad a good ominona name to bave 

! a peace, nothing fohWed. For in t!ic meu 

km; who midi, " </m Iumvtntin p-nifln nn/o mnrfvo wecet- 

But Pop« Innooent died 011 the S'.ih of Jnly, MS3. I'one Alei- 

»iweleeted on ihe llth, und erownMl Ml th« Mtb, "f tha following 

Now Charles VIII. hml been mnrried to the Duclios« nf flritliiny 

n the precedlnn DecEmher; und <m the Wh nf September inim-iliiiiplv 

iwing, Henry »m on hin way to Franoe nt the hesd of Uli itmiding 

Thcrafon if any Ie(nit* from P-pr Airrandtr inet ut l'nlni. nny 

" i* from Henry VII., it miist have Iwni IhoM who wore iw- 

e treaty of Estnplc«, und not IhoM who are ipokn of here. 

Im littk doubt thnt Ihn mi«I»k» t> Otlly as to tha Pop«, Md 

lonferenee did tnke phtU between the l*ga* ■ 

ired In En S lrind *or,n nfter Mid-T. In 1490, Uld Um. 

mbaMPidon who were on thsir wny from London to Purin in (ho begin- 
>% üf Mareb. Soe nole I. p. 1W, 
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time the purpose of the French King to marry t 
Duchess could be uo longer diisembled. Wnerefure 
the Engli-b ambassadora (finding huw tbiiigs went) 
took theii' Icavc and returned. And the Prior also 
was waniwl f'rom hence, to depart ont of England. 
Who when he turned his back, (more like s pedaai 
tfaan an ambassador) disperaed a bitter libel in Lata 
verse 1 against the King ; nnto which the King (thooga 
he had nothing of a pedant) yet ni content to caoae 
an ans wer to be made in like verse ; and that as spemk- 
ing in his own penon ; bnt in a aale of aeom and 
sport. 1 

About this time also was born the King's secood 
son Henry, 1 who afterwarda reigned. And aoon after 
followed the solemnisation of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne Duchess of Brittaine,* with whom 
he received the duchy of Brittaine as her dowry; 
the daughter of Maximilian being a little bcfore sent 

i Bcmnrii Andri (who soptds to b« Um authority (br thi*) qnotaa ouly 
the flrst line of GHguin'i poera. Severnl pens wem to luve flown ioto the 
lnk lo aniwer him; and if the report of the umrenn may IM trnttad, hk 
dtocomflluro was complslo. 

There it in the British Museum « little book (Dactptatio IL Gagmim «I J. 
Pkim/faiingi mptr rnptu Daeiaa fin'bmmco, Vn. 14M) containing a vir 
of the smne kiiid in Ter«« and pro» between the ume Prior mnd odb of 
Maximilian't Chief eounsellors, relnting to the neit atage In thi* aarne 
transuction, — the French King'i marriage to Maximilian'* bride. One 
Of tbem, I forget which, commtncai the war with a Sapphlo od*, 
olenched with a page or two of invectlv« in Latin proee. Tha otbar 
answers in the umi form and strain. Both write Tigorously, and limil 

* Magno larnta cum ntipendio Priorit, cvjnt gtma et pttuiamtia Umqt*m 
faettiu trvme K vblec tabat. 

■ He waa born (aecording to Stowe) on the lind of Jone, 1411: which 
aoews that Bacon auppoeed these negotiatlcroB to bare taken place in the 
apringof that year; not the spring nf MW, which la the troe date. 

* They were married at the Castle of Tangeats, In Touraine, on the «th 
of Deceraber, 1411. Dam, vol. iii. p. ITC. 
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horai:. Which when it came to the ears of Maxi* 
miliiin (who would never believe it tili it was Jon«, 

i'i' the prinzipal in iWi-iving himself; though 
in tlii.- the Fn mli King ditl veiy handsomely second 

bUng it ovev and over in his thoughts, 

that he shrmlil at one blow (with such a double scorn) 
ba äefeated botb of the marriage of his daughter and 
hb own (upon both which lic had fixed fiigh iniagina- 
tions ), he lo.-.t iill patience ; and casting off the re- 
in be contimied between great Kings (even 

eil blood is hottest and niost risen), feil to 
i'i'ttvi's against the person and actions of the 

King; and (by bow much he was the less 
ahle to do, talking so much the more) spake all the 

be could devise of Charles; saying that he 
was ihi.- uioat perndions man upon the earth ; and 
that he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advoultry and a rape ; which was done (he said) 
bv ibe jast jndgment of God to the end that (the 
nnllitv thereof heilig so apparent to all the world) 
the ruee of so unworthy a person might not reign in 
Frauce. And forthwith he sent ambassadors 1 as well 



t The eorractlon 

m.li<t.l *ll the re 
rt**x >m not til 
•f Charte, «iil Am 
fbr an «.i »ot; 



il data pwicmlly tinitie* it necBMary lo 



not tili thr iprlng 01 
und A 



e find that between tlm b 



aaV B 



ringe. Ilul whun 

b and llie nuirriage there wm an [nlervfj. 

llnlf, lila <iiiestioii nrtics wiiot werc Henry and 

■ruiliiui dring all lhat Urne 7 •" hon oanw tbej toletC ups 

k.i|iii- ii|H, tl ihr D liehen to long anmoleited! Upon cleaar exmninu- 

f Itymer and olhor modern lights, it will appMI I 

t Ihn! Ihr ilory rw|iiire» a good dcal of OOTToetlun. Amt FrifdcM 

■ .■ »Hpnliw — not indsed thu wie «lory — but o. liint 

-;,i> [hat Maximilian, 

BahM twho was betrothed w Charten) was acut back to Lim, 
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to tlie King of England as to the King of Spain, to 
incite them to war and to treat a league offensive 



began to suspect Charles'» design upon the Dache«; — that thereupon 
he sent one James Contibald to Henry, to propoee that thej ahould join 
their force* against Charles; hiinself engaging to contribute not less than 
10,000 inen für two years, and as *oou as he should be ready for the war 
to let Henry know, giving bim six mouths for preparntion: — that Henry, 
who feit that the case of Brittany would not bear any longer delay, and 
who was ulrendy of his owu motiou raising forceb for her defeuce, was 
delighted with this» inrcsage, and promised that Maximilian nhould not 
find liitn unprepared: — that iri the mean time (that is, as I understand 
it, while the arrangemeut between Henry and Maximilian stood thus), 
Charles mtirried Anne aud so carried ofl' Duchy aud Duchess togetber: — 
that Maximilian, a> soon as the flrst burst of his rage was over, conclnd- 
ing that something must be done for the reparation of his honour, waroed 
Henry to prepare for war with Frauce with all speed, for he ehould soon 
be ready : — that Henry, in reliance upon this promise, immediately levied 
a great arm y and sent word that he was ready and would put to sea aa 
fcoon ns he heard that Maximilian was reudy too: — that his messeugers 
found Maximilian totnlly unprepared: — that their report to that eflfect, 
being quitc unexpected, threw him into great perplex itv, for he feared 
that the war would be t«>o niuch for him if he undertook it alone, and that 
the people would reproach and calumniate him if he declined it: — but 
that weighiug the honour against the (langer, he resolved for honour; 
made up his mind toattack France Miigle-handed; raised fresh forces, aud 
keeping Maximilian'* diTectiou a secret Crom his troops lest it should dis- 
pirit them, set out für Calais (for at last we oouie to a date) VIII. Ithmm 
St'pttmbris, — the 6th of September. 

Xow siuee there i* uo hint here of any coneurrent embassy to Spain, we 
inay very well suppuse that Coiitibald's husiness was not the negotiation 
of that triple league between Maximilian. Henry, and Ferdinand, which 
held so important n place in Henry 's policy; but some separate arrange- 
ment in which Maximilian and Henry were coucerned alone. And since 
it is represented a.s oecurring certainly btjhrt the marriage, and may for 
anythiug that is said to the contrary liavc oecurred a guod while before, — 
if we find traces of any such arrangement at any time within the preced- 
ing half ycar, and the ciroumstances seem otherwise to suit, wc nced not 
rejeet it on aecount of the date. Now such n separate arrangement was 
(it seems) concluded between Henry and Maximilian about the end of 
May, 1491; and this I suspect was really the business of the mis»ion 
which Polydore speaks of ; though Polydore, mistaking the date, con- 
nected and confounded it with other matten» of liko nature that happened 
öfter. 

The arraugemeiit to which I allude (ray information comes chiefly fröre 
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liuvertheless Ins own way) called a Parliament, it be- 
ing the seventh year of liis reign ; l and the first day 



England about tbc same time negotiating on the part of Maximilian con- 
ceniing the repayment of expences incurred in the aflairs of Brittany; 
that would seem to be the most probable dato of it: a date of souie conse- 
qucnce in connexion with Heury's next procecding; conceruing whicb I 
have ji doubt to raise and sottle. 

The arrangement, whatever it was, was iuetiectual. It is said that »ome 
Mu-coun» were seilt froni England (tbrces were certainly raised there io 
April and May, 1491; see Cal. I'at. Roll?, pp. 37. 63. 71. 70.), but not 
oiiough to do aiiy good hy themselves; that for Maximilian'» lanzknechU, 
Charles strengthened Ins frontiers against their passuge and kept them 
from joining, while ho proeeeded to take Guincaxnp; and that the Dach- 
es*, seeing her towns going and no suecour Coming, nud that whether 
the made her appeal against Charles to arme or to arbitration, he was ob- 
viuu>ly in a eondition to defeat her eitlier wuy, — at length despaired of 
re-i-tanco, and eonsonted to compouud the quarrel by becoming Queen of 
France and merging her duchy in her crown. 

1 The onlv Parliament that was held in Henrv's seveuth vear met on 
the 17th Oftuher, 14'.<1. It eonld not therelbre have been called in con*o- 
quence of the marriage, which had not yet taken place. This however, 
consideriug the donht and e.onfusion in which all the events and dutes of 
the.Mi transaotions are involved, would be of no great consequence. The 
intention< of the Freiich King to po^oss himself of Brittanv bv one means 
or another nm-t have been sntliciently known before October, and would 
be gronnd enough for call ing a war-parliament. 

T.iit there i> another dithYulty whiidi is not *o easily cxplained. Not hing 
ean be more dUtinct and positive than Polydore Vergil's Statement that 
the exaetion of the bttuvoleme was siibsequent to the meeting of this 
a-^einbly, and in fact sanetioned hy it. " Convocato prineipum concilio, 
primum exponit causas belli sumeudi contni Fraueos; dtiwle tot poteü 
jmt htllo jHvunintn. Causas belli euneti ge.neratim probant, twtmqut ryc- 
vn/i pro jJr- ijnit»jut ijf'trt. Rex, collaudatä suorum virtutc, ut populus tri- 
buto mm gravaretur, cui gratificandum existimabat, voluit mollitcr ac 
leniter peeuniam a loc.upletioribu* jnr bfturohntiani exigere. Fuit id ex- 
aotioni* genus" &c. Of which the corresponding passage in Stowe may 
serve f<>r a translation. lb* ** call"d a rarliament, and t herein declared 
that he was jnMly provoked to make war against the Frenchmen, and' 
tln r,furr (Imh'iil thtm of't/nir beut roh neu of hhhu-v and men towards the 
maintenance thereof. Kvery man allowed the cause to be just, and prom- 
itr<1 hi$ hdpinij band. And to the intont he might spare the j>oorer sort he 
thouiiht g'ind fir-t to exaet money of the riebest sort hy trayufn btntntlrnce, 
which kind of levying of inouey was first practised," &c. Nothing on 
the other band can be more certain than that the commissions for the 
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of opening thereof (sitting undcr his cloth of estate) 
spake himself unto his Lords and Commons in this 
manner. 

benevolence were issued more than three months before the Parliament 
met; and that the supplies which were voted by the Parliament when it 
did meet were not in the form of a beuevolence, but an ordinary tax of 
two fifteenths and tenths. We have hcre thcrefore a substantial inaccu- 
racy of some kind, which cannot be set right by shifting a date or cor- 
recting a careless expression. The revival of this exaction was an 
important matter. Polydore's next word* show that he knew what it 
meant; and he could not have overlooked the importance of the question 
whether it was done before or after a Parliament, — with or without a 
Pariiamentary sanction. 

I am persuaded that the error lic« deeper; that, as the case was nearly 
the same as that of 1488, so the error is cxactlv the same as that which I 
have pointed ont in note 3, p. 114. I am persuaded that Polydore, on this 
as on that occasion, mistook a Grtat Ommil for a Parliament; that Henry, 
on this occasion as on that, before he called a regulär Parliament took the 
precantion of calling one of these quasi-parliaments; with a view partly 
to ascertain the sense of the people and partly to engage them in the cause 
before he engaged himself: and that it was to a Great Council held in 
Jone, 1491, or thereabouts, that he now declarcd his intention to invade 
France, at the same time asking their ad vice as to the raising of supplies. 

For the grounds of this conclusion and for an answer to objections, I 
must again refer to the appendix. If I am right, the fact and the date will 
be found to be of some value, both as Clearing the narrative and as illus- 
trating Henry's character and policy. It will be seen that when the 
French King took possessio!» of Nantes and was obviously proceeding to 
absorb Brittany either by anns or by marriage or by arbitration; and 
when Maximilian was about to mise a force of 12,000 men to oppose hira, 
aod called upon Henry to join; which was as I suppose in April or May, 
1491 ; Henry had a good case to go to his people with. Having first there- 
fore spread an alarm of French inviiMon (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 May, p. 71.), 
and made some stir of warlike preparatiou to warm the blood and feel 
the pulse of the people, he procceded in the same course which had suc- 
ceeded so well in 1488; and immediately summoned — not his Parliament, 
which could not perhaps have been a*seml»led so expeditiously as the time 
required — but a Great Council, which he could raake as fair a represent- 
ative of a Parliament as he ploased, and which, though it had no power to 
rauke laws or impose taxes, yet sorved very well both to express and react 
upon the public opinion of the time. Finding them in an apt humour, 
and having all his precautions ready taken, he boldly announced his inten- 
tion of making an invasive war upon France, and thereupon (pretending 
probably the urgency of the occasion, which could not wait for the ordi- 
vol. xi. 12 
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" My Lords and you the Communs ; when I pur- 
pnscd to insike u war in Brittaine bv mv lieutenant, I 






:;:iry eour-e,) obtained tlieir advice aml consent (which though it carrie-l 
nn lojpil nuthority would in n populär cause carry authnrity enough far 
the purpose) to send out coinmissioner.* to levy a 4 * benevolence." A eom- 
«ni— i<>n "de sub-idio retpiirendo pro viagio Kraucht 1 '* wa* aec«»rdin£ly 
i—in-d (Ttli .Inly, 14'.»1 ): by which, after a preauiblc dcclarinjr the gnuinds 
i»! the intended war. whieh it repre-ents as undertaken. not " de ailvi*a- 
inento eniicilii n«»<tri," hut " ud instantiam et specialem rajui-it ionein 
:am •i«>!iiiM'>niin -piritualiuin et teniporalium //»m/m nhorum nvtiilhun," the 
re.pii-ite authority wa- eonveyed to a number of persona, «»ach to «et 
within a speeitied coimtv. Hut a«» thi'*e (Jrcat Councils could «mlv eive 
a.'.xuv und -ueh authority :is the opinion and personal iuilueuce of the 
•M.-Miher» earried with it, Henry -oems to have u-ed thein only a- prepnra- 
T >!\ i«' lvüular rarlianient-. A repular l'arliament wa« accordiri!*ly sum- 
■.••.-. I "ln'1-tlv alter, whieh (in eou-ideration probably of the Hiiv«»;ir* to 
::.i!'.\. it | ■■ -ii w'.-.irh the liiMieviileuee m<»n»*y niu-t havo beeu par:iy e-n- 
» .• vi, an! :iN«» "f it' innre di»tre--ed .-täte nnd innre iinminent danirer.;, 
%.;»-■» iii-h -npj'ü«-, hut to he raiseil by ordinary taxatiou: and pa--ed 
• »• '..4«- whieh w «Tf e«iii\,enient for a Mate of war. 

1' «i- -n:»!"'-!' therHmv the -neeeh whieh follow« tu have he«-n adilre--ed 

■ , \',u:\\ i\ uiuil in .luii«-. 14!'l: the benevolence to have hoen ifvle-i. 

« 'i , . 1 '«- : .i'im.'c, m .luh :iiid AiiiTU-t; s«mie .-ueeours to have [>v*-u seilt 

)\ '.• ,.. x .i'.....! the -min- tmie: sind the Parliatneut ti» have inet on the 

■ iV;.-!n'!"; W-" -!i:i!l have -npplied »dl the oTreetinn whieh (-'Mar 

.» '. \ • >»\ l'i-ieiMi'- uarr.itixe re.juire-; aiiil we «hall find that hi- intt-rpre- 

. II. ".i\"- \iew- and policy and eharaeter i- illu^trated and co:i- 

% :!■.. eh-ü'/e. 

x " ■ \\ -i"!i ini'iiti«»nii!i;. as a ei>ntinnatii>n nf tlu« ennjei-tur«*. that 
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» ^ ••*■■: :i}i]'i'.ii • iY<'Mi tl.e PurliMiiiciit h'i'ils that he d'd «•|»»-:i in 
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x \| •.-. *!\*- Spe-oli" Wi'uhl he de-eriptinn ijiiite -ulfieient. 
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auul<? declaration tbereof to you by my Chancellor. 
But dow tliat I mean to make a war upon France in 
pexson, I will declare it to you myself, That war 
■M to dcfcnd another man "s right, but this is to re- 
etma »ur own; and that ended by aceident, but we 
liope this sliall end in victory. 

" The Fronch King troubles the Christian world. 
Tliat whkh he hath is not bis own, an<l yet ho seeketh 
more. He hath invested himself of Hrittaiiic. 1 ile 
maintaineth the rebels in Flanders; and he threateneth 
Italy. For ourselves, he hath proceeded frora dissimu- 
laüuu to negleet, and frora neglect to contumely. He 
hath assaik-d our confederatea : he denieth our tribute : 
in a word, he seeks war. So did not his father; but 
Eought peac.e at our hands ; and so perhaps will he, 
»li.-n good counsel or time shall make him see as 
his father did. 

•• MiLiiiwhile, let us make his ambition our advam 
tage, and let us not stand upon a few crowna of tribute 
or acknowledgement, but by the favour of Almiglity 
God try our right for the crown of France itself; 
reiiicinbcring that tliere hath beeil a Frencli King 
prisoner in England, and a King of England crowned 
in France. Our confederatea are not diminished. 
BorgUndy is in a mightier band than ever, and never 
more provoked. Brittaine cannot help us, but it 
may hurt them. New acquests are more trardeq 
strengt!). The malcontents of his own king- 
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dorn have not been base populace 1 nor titulary im- 
postors ; but of an higher nature. The King of 
Spam (doubt ye not) will join with us, not knowing 
wherc the French King's ambition will stay. Our 
holy father (the Pope) likes no Tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates U 
rather to be thought on than reckoned on ; for God 
forbid but England should be able to get reason of 
France without a second. 

" At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agent-Court, 
we werc of ourselves. France hath much people, and 
few soldiers : tliey have no »table bands of foot. Soinc 
good horse thev have, but those are forces which are 
least fit for a drfensive war, where the actions are in 
the assailant's rhoioc. It was our discords onlv that 
lost Franc v : and (by the power of God) it is the 
good peace which we now enjoy that will reeover it. 
(.Jod hath hitherto blessed iny sword. I have in this 
time that 1 have reigned, weeded out my bad subjects, 
and tried my good. My people and I know one an- 
other : which hrecds confidencc. And if there should 
be anv bad blood left in the kingdom, an honourable 
foreign war will vent. it or purify it. In this great 
business let. nie have vour advice and aid. If anv of 
von were to make Ins sun knight, von might have aid 
of vom* tenants bv law. This concenis the knight- 
hood and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am tather; 
and bound not onlv to seek to maintain it, but to 
advanee it. But for matter of treasure let it not be 
taken from the poorest sort, but from those to whom 

* The Kd. of 1622 ha* u t»:i<e, populär." I» the MS. it *eems to 
have been first writteu u populan\" but the r ha* plainly been correct- 
ed into u c. 
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the benefit of the war may redound. France is no 
wilderness, and I that profess good husbandry hope 
to raake the war (after the beginnings) to pay itself. 
Go together in God's name, and lose no time, for I 
have called this Parliament wholly for this cause." 

Thus spake the King. But for all this, though he 
shewed great forwardness for a war, not only to his 
Parliament and court, but to his privy counsel likewise 
(except the two bishops and a few more), yet never- 
theless in his secret intentions he had no purpose to go 
through with any war upon France. But the truth 
was, that he did but traffic with that war, to make his 
return in money. He knew well that France was now 
entire and at unity with itself, and never so mighty 
many years before. He saw by the taste he l had of 
his forces sent into Brittaine that the French knew 
well enough how to make war with the English ; by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but weary- 
ing 2 them by long sieges of towns, and strong fortified 
encampings. James the Third of Scotland, his true 
friend and confedenite, gone ; and James the Fourth 
(that had succeeded) wholly at the devotion of France, 
and ill-afFected towards him. As for the conjunctions 
of Ferdinando of Spain and Maximilian, he could 
make no foundation upon them. For the onc had 
power and not will ; and the other had will and not 
power. Besides that Ferdinando had but newly taken 
breath from the war with the Moors ; and merchanded 
at this time with France for the restoring of the coun- 
ties of Russignon and Perpignian, oppignorated to the 
French. Neither was he out of fear of the discontents 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 hfl« " that he." 
* So MS. Ed. 1622 has '• wenring." 
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fort-hily and justly respisctiitg nmre the people ( whoae 
deputks they were) than their own private persona ; 
and Unding, by the Lord ClmncetWs speaoh, 1 the 
inclinatiou that way ; they cunsented that 
com mi Dinners should go fortli for the gatlieriug and 
lt-vviiii; of a Benevtileuce (Vom tlie more able sort, 
This tax (called a Benevolenoe) was devised by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, for which he sustained mach envy, 
It was aboliahed by Richard tlie Third by aet of Par- 
liament, to ingratiate hhnself with the people ; and it 
was now revived by the King ; but with consent of 
Purliament ; a for so it was not in the time of King 

Idward the Fourth. But by this way he raised ex- 

of It two Indspesdeot deBoription« of whnl »w oertninly n l>™t Omri- 
cil, in [he year 148«. "In tili» yero (aayi an uld citj ehruiiicler, Cutt. 
Yttell. A. ivi. p. 181.) ihe 2-ith djiy of OotobtD begann« ■ groat conn- 
taill holden «t WtMmynater by the Kyng und his lurds aplritnal and 
temporal, lo tho wliii-h oounaatll come cerleyn bürgere» und merchant» 
of «II citiea and good town« uf England," 4c And in nti original privy 
seal nf Hen. VII. (Cott. Tit. B. v. p. 1*6.), tbe afltne Council it deacribw] 
u "o'greta counscill »I lonU sprflell and tempflll, of jiiges, »Jaunts in 
o lawe and nthan Mfli bfld«-wiMn>en of bf<p citie und good towne of tliia 
o* lond." Bacou'a dttcriptim tliercfore »ppliei lo either. 

1 Thit wwtn to he n slip nf tlie inemory; ft.r tlmm;» ii wns itsun] for 
Ihe Lord Chaneellor to ipcak aftur the King, the allusion I» apparently to 
Ihe tust pari of the Kitig'a own tpeeeb. Ihe Liitin tramlation hos Quin et 

..■.^■.''..r,:'i ..>, qptJwiortfriia l'intvm zxigtretur. 

I Hi.me observed (on s compariBon of datea) thut this was a raiataka. I 
In« already eiplnineil nt len^tli my own epinion a« to the naturc et the 
mi-tske and how it arnee. If that eiplnontinu ihr.uld lie njactad, it may 
he aeconnled for anutber way. Tho ciimmi«aion> for Ihe levylng of the 
bcnerolence, thougli tlie great body of them benr date the 7th July, 141)1, 
dld iml all brar that date. The« ia n commission givon in Rymer. dnled 
«th iJecember, 1481, «hieb ia in the Fama words preciaely. Any one wlio 
happened to meet with tlie Inst and not with »ny «than would hiiT« 
■t it down s! fixing the date of the levy of the henevolence beynnd all 
may be obaerved that thil henevolenoe reeelved a kind Cf 
n a aubaequf nt Partlame nt; an an! heilig pa*«ed in 14M lo 
b the pavment of tuin.i whieb lind lieen promi.e.i. S™ p. 2tl. 
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ceeding great 3iuu». Insoniuch as t\\v city of London 
(in tfaose ditys) ' contributed nine thousand paanjAl 
and better ; and that chiefly levied lipon the wealt liier 
sort. There is i tradit'um of u Jilemma that. Bisltup 
Morton (the Chancellor) med, tu raise np the Ben»* 
olence to higher rates ; and norne talled it liia tbrk. 
and some hia crotch. For he had emidicd an artioli* 
in tlie Instructions tu the coniiniüsiiiners wlio were to 
levy the Uem-volence, That if they raet wit.li any that 
were sparing, they alioold teil thein that they must 
needs have, becanse they laid np ; and if they were 
upenders, they muat needs have, becanse it was »Ben 
in their port and manner of living ; so neäther fcu*d 
came amiss. 

Tliis Parliamcnt was mcrely a Pariiament of war; 
for it was in substance but a declaration of war 
against France and Scotland,' with s 

1 ■'. t. eveu In tlicso days; wheo rooney tu *o mach • 
Ufo otate. 

*The decliirstion of war against BcoÜmd, of whloh 
maiie in onr indem hittorie», is ooatained in 

(T H. 7. c. 6.), Ly which ill Scott, not made denUena, wen ordered ool 
of the kiogdom witbin forty dayi. " The King," tt aaye, " our SovoreigB 
Lord, hath had to bin prent cosl and Charge many auetnbhe* and oota- 
muuiCHtiouj wlth tha King of Scou for amitj trace and peaoe to ba had 
and obterved betwiat hin Uighneu and hia aubjeeta od tha od* part, aad 
the Kitig of Scott and hin aiibjecii on the «her part] bat wtuit aeeofd 

on tha pnrt of the mid King of Scott 1> ever ander the tarnt pnmiM 
broken etid not kcptj für the which it !• better to be wlth them at opan 
war thaa uniier such h feigned peace: wherefore," fto. 

I suppoae the niensure may be regarded a* wie pertly of preeantlon 
and psrtly of menace; the objeet lieing to induee tha Scotch King to 
nnew the trnce, which for toine reaton or otlier ha wn» to have been 
nlnctant to do. The truce between England and ScoUand which had 
been coofirmed at Wettminster on the Stth of October, 1*88 (See Hot 
Seot. ii. p. 488.), exuired on the 6t h of October, 1491. For «oine time 
before, the two kingt had been on terms of mntual diitnut and Beeret 
hottility. Henry had been teeret Ir encouraging toiae of Jamee'e rlitaf- 
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«IiH'iiiiT theivunto ; a^ tlu* severe pimi>liii)«r <>t" in<>rt- 
pays and keepin<r back soldiers' wiijjcs in captains : 
tlu* like severity für tlu» departure of soldiers withoiit 
licence ; stren<jtfhening of the common law in favonr 
r»f Protections für those that were in the King's Ser- 
vice ; l and the settiny thu <rate open and wide, for 
inen to seil or inortgage their lands without tines for 
alienation, 2 to fiiniish themselves with money for the 

fected »ubjccts in a dcsign to possess thcmselve» (»f his person and do 
liver it into Ins hands; — h dcsign however which was probably not to 
be executed tili after the expiratiou <>f the trncc lipon failure ot* the ne- 
gotiutions für renewing it. James had been teeret iy iiegotiatiug with 
the Duclie»* of Burguudy and Perkin Warbeck, und is Mipjiosed i-«'e 
Tytler, iv. p. 861.) to have made up bis miml to break with Kngland 
&9 soon as he durst. Which of tlu» two had the justest ground of com- 
plaint it would not be easy to ascertain: but it is clear that neither of 
them could have feit secure that the other would not take ngain«t liim 
the first advantage that offered; and it was necevary for Henry, on en- 
tering into a war with France, to makc hiinself >afe on the Scolch side. 
He wa.< now well furnished with money and with troops, and well *ec- 
onded by bis peoplc, and therefore in a good condition to treat. (It was 
partly with thia view probably that he conunenced bis preparations for 
the Freiich invasion «o long before the titne. ) Coiumi<«>ioners had been 
appointed in April and again in June, both to >ettle coiuplaints concern- 
ing breache* of the existing truce and to treat for the Prolongation of it; 
but nothing seems to have been concludcd. Iiumcdiately upon its ex- 
piratiou followed the declaration of war, which had better succes.«: for 
new commisa ioner» being presently sunt by Henry (22mi of October) on 
the name errand, they were inet by coinmissioners on the otber side, 
and on tbe 21st of December following a new truce was agreed upon 
between them, which was to last for five years. Henry nitified it at 
ooee (9th of January, 141+1-2); but James, it Heein*, demurred; and a 
truce for ninc months only was in the end coucluded. It was to cotn- 
mence on the 20t h of Febmary and la*t tili the 20th November, 1492: 
and was rutißed by James on the 18th of March. See Rymer. 

*7 II. 7. C. 1, 2. Vtluti circa gewraia aniimvlvi rv'enem in cnpitnmog 
ptt* aut itipewlia militum mortuorum ttl absritt tum in rntionts suas rij'trrtnt, 
auf tttam glij*ntlia militum dttintrtnt. Srrtre ttinm mneitum tst contra 
*ilitts qui }*>*t dtUctum habilum tint licaitia se mbstrahrrtut. Etiam pro- 
Ucthmti yuee prius Uge conwiuni in usu tränt pro iis out miitlabunt, statuta 
rvborata tunt. 

* Thereby releasing them from the clmrgc* which wer© dne to the 
Crown in that case: ne alupdd indt pio torum alitfntti<>nibus rryi svlvtrtnt. 
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wliich was a fort and approacb to Bruces, 
I a relalion also to Sluice. This town the 
King of thc Romana lind attempted often (not for 
rth of the town in itself, but benause it miglit 
chokc Bruges, and cut it off from the sea) ; a»d 
«vor failed. Bot therewith the Duke of Saxony 
cante down into Flanders, taking npon him the per- 
MD "f an umpire, to compnso things between Max- 
imilian and his subjccts ; lint heing (indeed) fast and 
feWnred to Maximilian, lipon this pretext of neu- 
trality and treaty, he ropaircd to Bruges, desüing 
of the States of Bruges to enter peaceably into their 
town, with a retinae of some number of men "f arms 
fit l'or bis es täte, being somewhat the more (as he 
said) thc better to guard him in a country that was 
Dp in arms ; and bearing them in band that he was 
to commtmicate with them of divers matters of great 
haportanee for their good ; which having obtained 
ei ilhiu. he sent Ins carriages and harbingers be- 
1- >i - bin) Lo provide bis lodging; so that his men of 
war entered the city in good array, but in peace- 
uble mariner, 1 and he followed. They that went 
bftfon inqoired sti!l for inns and lodgings, as if 
uld have rested there all night ; and so 
with on tili they came to the gate that leadeth 
flfcectl; towards Dum ; and they of Brugea only 
piwd upou tlicin, and gave them passage. The 
BBptaing and inhabitnnts of Dam also suspected no 
1i;ii-iii from any that passed through Brugea j and 
ÖStCOvering forcea afar off, supposed they bad l»ni 
im- sui'i'ours that were come from their friends, 
iowing some dangers towards them: und bo p*P- 

i Tili! elimse li omittcd in the trwiutntioii. 
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eeiving nothing but well tili it was too late, suÄ?— 
fered them to enter their town. By which 
of slight, rather thaii stratagem, the town of D 
was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly block 
ii]), whereby they took great discouragenient. Th» -*e 
Duke of Saxony, having won the town of Da 
seilt immediately to the King 1 to let liim kno 
that it was Sluiee chietiy and tlie Lord Ravenstei 
that kej)t the rebellion of Flanders in lifo ; and 
if it pleased the King to besiege it by sca, he ab 
would besiege it by land, and so eut out the co 
of those wars. The King, willing to uphold tl 
authurity of Maximilian (the better to liold Franc 
in aweh' 2 and beiiiij likewise sned unto bv bis mc=r_ZT- 
chants, for that the seas were mueh infested by tK"~ _he 
barks of the Lord Ravenstein, seilt straigbtwavs fc~~ _iir 
Edward Poynings, 3 a valiant man and of good s< ~ — „t- 
vice, with twelve ships, well furnished with so1(U<_^^m*ts 

and artillerv, to rlear the seas, and to liesiejje SluP 1 iee 

oii that part. The Knglishinen did not only c (s, j op 

iij) the Lord Iiaven*tcin, that he stirred not, a nd 

likewise hohl in strait siege the maritime part of 

the town, but also assailed one of the eastles, im- nd 
renewed the assault so for twenty days' spaee C is- 
suing still out of their ships at the ebb), as tl »ey 
made »;reat slauiditer of them of the Castle, who cä"_jii- 
tinnallv fought with them to repulse them; thüts-^" 
of the Knglish part also wen» slain a brother °* 

1 /. r. to W iiiir Ili'iiry. Tlio Latin has /fvnrUum Rrgan. 

a l'tj'mmi ti'ii/Utt- i.-nnl. Maximilian'* territory, lying along the n»f^ f v 
ca*torn bnnlfr <.f Kranoo, in»t oiily ehcokoil hör »Miervachment» ou that *■ * * * **' 
but i'oulil U« iw<1 tu ciVci-t a Diversion aml s<> pivvont lior from coiicent i""**" 
inp hör furve- oKowhoro: a* wu liave soon in tlie case of Brittany in 14**—^ 

a Tili-» aci-dnling to Kanin (wlumt* ilatos however aro not to be t*-"* c 
much tru^tn!) was in the iniiMle of HU2. 
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flu.» Karl of Oxford'*, and .sonn* fiftv m<»re. I >nt tlie 
sit'^c >till continuinjx niore and inore strait : and 
both the Castles (which were the principal strength 
of the towii) beinjx distressed, the onc l»v the Duke 
of Saxonv, and the other hv the Knglish ; and a 
bridge of hoats, which the Lord Kavenstein had 
made between both Castles, wherehv sueeours and 
relief might pass from the one to the other, being on 
a night set on firc bv the English ; he despairing to 
hold the town, yielded (at the last) the Castles to 
the English, and the town to the Duke of Saxonv, 
by compositum. Which donc, the Duke of Saxony 
and Sir Edward Poviiiiurs treated with theni of Bru- 
ges to submit themselves to Maximilian their lord ; 
which after some tiine they did, paying (jn sonie 
good part) the charge of the war, wherebv the Al- 
mains and foreimi sueeours were dismissed. The 
example of Bruges other of the revolted towns fol- 
lowed ; so that Maximilian grew to be out of dan- 
ger, but (as his manner was to handle inatters) nev- 
er out of necessitv. And Sir Edward I'ovnings 
(after he had continued at Sluice some good while 
tili all things were settled) returned unto the King, 
being then before Kulloigue. 1 

Somewhat about this time 2 came letters from Fcrdi- 
nando and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, signify- 
ing the final conquest of Granada from the Moors ; 
which action, in itself so worthy, King Ferdinande» 
^whose manner was never to lose any virtue for the 

i Somctime, therefore, between the lOth of October and tlie 7th or 8th 
of November, MIHI. 

* Karlier, if Riipin's dnte dnes not put the expedition of Sir Edward 
Poining« too late. The snfrmnity in St Pnul'8 was on the 6th of April, 
1492. See old Chron. (Cott Vitei. A. xvi. p. 161.). 
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shewing) hat! expressed and displayed in his 1< 
at large ; with all the particularities and religio« 
punctos and ceremonies, that were observed in the re- 
ception of tliat city and kingdotn : ' shewing amongst 
other things, that the King would not by any means 
in person enter the city, untü he had first aloof seen 
the cross set up upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it becanie Christian ground : that likiMvi-.- 
before he would enter he clid homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that 
tower, that he did acknowledge to have recovered 
that k'mgdom by the balp of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuoua Apostle Saint James, 
and the holy father Innocent the Eighth, together 
with the aids and Services of his prelates, nobles, and 
common» : that Jet he stirred not from his camp, tili 
he had seen a little anny of martyrs, to the number 
of seven hundred and more Chri>ti:»ns (that had lived 
in bonds and survitude as slaves 3 to the Moors), pasa 
before bis eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption ; 
and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
rebef extended to thein all, for his adniission into the 
city, These things were in the letters, with many 
more eeremonies of a kind of hnly ostentation. The 
King, ever willing to put himself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions, and naturally affecting 
mucli the King of Spain (as far as one King ca» alfeet 
another), partly for his virtue and partly for a counter- 
poise to France ; upon the receipt of these letters sent 
all his nobles and prelatea that were about the eourt, 8 
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together with the major and aldermen of London, in 
great solemnity to the Chureh of Paul's ; there to hear 
a declaration from the Lord Chancellor, now Cardinal. 
When they were assembled, the Cardinal, standing 
upon the uppermost step or half-pace before the quire, 
and all the nobles, prelates, and governors of the City 
at the foot of the stairs, madc a speeeh to tliem ; letting 
them know, that they were assembled l in that conse- 
crated place to sing unto God anew song. For that 
(said he) these many years the Christians have not 
gained new ground or territory upon the Infidels, 2 nor 
enlarged and set further the bounds of the Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and devo- 
tion of Ferdinando and Isabella, Kings of Spain ; who 
have to their immortal honour recovered the great and 
rieh kingdom of Granada and the populous and mighty 
city of the same narae from the Moors, 8 having been in 
possession thereof by the space of seven hundred years 
and more ; for which this asseinblv and all Christians 
are to render all laud and thanks unto God, and to 
celebrate this noble act of the King of Spain, who in 
this is not only victorious but apostolical, in the gaining 
of new provinces to the Christian faith ; and the rather 
for that this victory and conquest is obtained without 
much efrusion of blood ; whereby it is to be hoped that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but infinite 
souls to the church of Christ ; whom the Almighty (as 
it seems) would have live to be converted. Herewithal 
he did relate some of the most memorable particulars 
of the war and victory. And after his speeeh ended, 

1 Ex regt» mandato convenisse, 
* Stiracenis et MahumeUtnit. 
8 A Sftracinis. 
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the whole assembly went solcmnly in procession, ind 
2V JJt'iun was sung. 

Immcdiately after tlic solemnity, 1 the King kept bis 
May-<lay of bis palaco at Shine (now Riehmond); 
whcre to wann the blood of bis nobility and gallante 
a^iinst tlic war, be kept great triumpbs of justing and 
tourncy during all that month. In whioh space it so 
feil out, tbat Sir James Parker and Hugh Vaughan 
one of tbe King's gen t lernen ushers, having had a 
eontroversy toiiching certain arms tbat the King-at- 
Arms bad given Yaughan, were appointed to run some 
eourses one against anotber ; and bv accident of a 
fault v belniet tbat Parker bad on, be was stricken into 
tbe moutb at tbe h'rst course, so tbat bis tonmie was 
borne unto tbe binder |>art of bis bead, in such sort 
that he died presently upon the place ; which l>ecause 
of the eontroversy preeedent, and the deatb that fol- 
lowed. was aeeounted ainoiigst the vulgär as a combat 
or trial <>f riixht. • 

The Kinn towards tbe end of tbis summcr, having 
put bis forces wberewitb he meant to invade France in 
readiness (but so as they were not yet inet or mustered 
to«i»tber\ seilt ITrswick, now made bis almoner, and 
Sir John llislev to Maximilian, to let bim know that 
he was in arms, ready to pass the seas into France, and 
did but expect to hear from bim when and whcre he 
did appoint to join witb bim, aceording to bis promise 
made unto bim bv Countebalt bis ambassador. 

Tbe Euglish ainbassadors having repaired to Maxi- 
milian did find bis power and promise at a very great 
distance : he being utterly unprovided of inen, money, 
and arm*, for any such enteq>rise. For Maximilian- 

I .%'•»« Mutti* ilithn* ab hac toltmmlate. 
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Jiaving neither wing to fly 011, for tliat his patrimonv of 

Austria was not in bis liaiuls (Ins father being then liv- 

ing), and on tlie other sido bis matrimonial territories 

of Flanders were 1 partly in dower to bis mother-in-law, 

and partly not serviceable in respect of the late rebel- 

lions, 2 was tberebv destitute of means to enter into war. 

The ambassadors saw tbis well, but wisely tliougbt fit to 

advertise the King thcreof, rather tban to return them- 

selves, tili the King's furtber pleasure were known : the 

rather, for that Maximilian liimself spake as great as 

ever he did before, and entertained them with dilatorv 

answers ; so as the formal part of their ambassage might 

well Warrant and reqnire their furtber stay. The 

King hereupon, who doubted as mucb before, and saw 

through his business from the beginning, wrote back to 

the ambassadors, comniendiug their discretion in not 

returning, and willing them to keep the State wherein 

they found Maximilian as a secret, tili they heard fur- 

therfrom bim ; and ineanwbile went on with his voyage 

royal for France ; suppressing for a time tbis adver- 

tisement toucbing Maximilian's poverty and disability. 

By tbis time was drawn together a great and puis- 

«ant anny unto the City of London ; in which were 

Thomas Marquis Dorset, Thomas Earl of Arundel, 

'-Thomas Earl of Derby, George Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Kdmond Earl of Suftblk, Edward Earl of Devonshire, 

CS-eon^e Earl of Kent, the Earl of Essex, Thomas Earl 

of Ormond, with a great number of barons, knights, 

^.iid principal gentlemen ; and amongst them Richard 

Thomas, much noted for the brave troops that he 

V^rought out of Wales ; the army rising in the whole 

' So MS. Ed. 1622 has "being." 
« Rtctntihua rebeUUmibus exhausia. 

▼OL. xi. 13 
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to thc niunbcr of five and twentv thousand foot, an^ 
sixteen hundred horse ; over which tlie King (constai/* v 
in Ins aceustonied trust and employment) made Jasper- * 
Duke of Bcdtbrd and John Earl of Oxford genera^^ 8 
under his own pcrson. The ninth of September, ir^ n 
the eighth year of his reign, he departed from Green^Ci- 
wieh towards the sea ; all inen wondering that he tooC^ «k 
that season (being so near winter) to begin the waxrflc: r, 
and some thereupon gathering it was a sign that th -ÄTie 
war would not be long. Nevertheless the King gav^^— r e 
out the contra ry, thus ; That he intending not to rrnlr — r -fr 
a summcr business of it, but a resolute war (withoen^nt 
terni prefixed) until he had recovered France, it skille=z=2d 
not much when he began it ; cspecially having Cnln ^lii 
at his back, where he might winter, if the reason < — _i f 
the war so required. The sixth of October he 



harked at Sandwich ; and the same dav took land at 
Calais, which was the rendezvous where all his forc=r- es 
were a>signed to meet. Hut in this his journev to^wv- 
ards the sea-side ( whereiu for the cause that we shs^a// 
now speak of he hovered so much the longer), hehsnei 
reeeived letters from the Lord Cordes (who the hotf^r 
he was a<niinst the Knirlish in tinie of war had the nn">re 
credit in a negotiation of peace, and besides was helcl ä 
man ojien and of good faith) ; in which letters tht-*i~e 
was made an overture of peace from the French Kii "!£?■» 
with such conditions as were somewhat to the Kin «JC =* 
taste ; but this was carried at the first with wonder*"*-"** 
secreev. The Kin»i was no sooner come to Calais, l~»"txt 
the cahn winds of peace began to blow. For first tf" 16 
English ambassadors returned out of Flanders fr<">*"* 2 
Maximilian, and certitied the King that he was not *" rf) 
hope for any aid from Maximilian, for that he w**-* 3 
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tmprovided. Uis will was good, but Im 

* v. And tliis was made known Ukd 

■ ths artny. Ami althuugh the Englal 

■Mwithal nothing dismayed, and th&t it be tlw man- 

of soldiL-i's npon bad newa to iipcak the more 

ely ; ' yet nevertheless it was a kind of prepara- 

; to a peace. Iostantly in the neck of this (a du- 

j Lad laid it) came aewt that Ferdinande 

«IIa, Klagt of Spam, iiad conchided a peace 

5 Charles, and that Charles had restored unio tliem 

■ couniiea ut' Ruscignon and IVrpignian, which for- 

rly wen mortgaged by Jahn King of ArPigon, 

indo's father, unto France, für tlirco hundred 

jid crowns: which debt was also upon this peace 

■ Charles clearly released. This came als« band- 
ely to put on the peace, both becauae so potent a 
"sderato a was fallen off, and because it was a fair 

iple «f a peace bought; so aa the King ihoiild t 

■ dpi' Bote ipn.'i'duuit in this peace. Upon thesaa 
ice, the King was content that the Bishop 
E and the Lord Dauhigny (Govenior of ( ahiis) 

ild give a meeting unto the Lord Cordes, for t 

- of !i peace: hat hJmself ncverthelc-s and ] 

Sfteenth of October, removed fron) Calai 

1 in fonr days' mareb sat. him down befure Bulloigne, 

this siege of Hidloigne (which conti nucc 

r a month) there passed no memorable action i 

•nt of war. Only Sir John Savage, b raHai 

i siain, riding :tl«mt flu- walls of the town 
s a view. The town was both weH forthSed ua 
! manned ; yet ii was disnv»sed, iiud ready fbf .' 




1t; wMeli if il Lud been given (as was thought) 
would have cost mach Uood ; bat yet the town waäli 
have been carried in the cod. MeuwhQe a peace 
»u concluded by the commUeioiien, to co ntinii e for 
both the Kings' lives. Where there im no article of 
importance ; being in offoct rather m bargain than a 
treaty. For all thmgs remained as thej wen, an« 
that there ahould be paid to the King seven handred 
forty-fiva thousand ducats in present, for hia charget 
in that jouniey ; and five and twenty thooaand omni 
yearly, for bis charges austained in the aids of the 
Britona. 1 For which annual, thongh he lud Maü- 
milian bound before for those chargem, yet he ootmted 
the alteration of the hand as mach bb the principal 
debt ; a and besides it was lcft somewhat indefinitelj ' 

1 80 Speed; quoting the ■uthority partly of PoJydore and pertly of • 
HS. Polydum't ward» are " Summa nutero peclionia ftcdaria fait, d 
Carolin primtim aolrere! bene nmgrmm pecnnUe ■nmrnam Heartco pM 
nunptibu« in id bellum facti», juila »timatlonein legetomm; delnda ta 
alngnlos anno» millia lunonmi Ticens quin» penderat per aliquot um 
pro iniponia. ab ipso Henrico facta In copiaa qau Britannlt naxillo nUi 
Nt" Speed »nbstituted tfala »peciflo "7*6,000 dann (188,160 ponoal 
Engliih)" to be pald in preaent, für the bau atjMI ptcanim —wi| 
repeating In otber retpecte Polydora'i atatement. 

The old Chronicle, apeaking upon the »uthority of the Kimfi own lattar 
to the City, which wu read at Gulldhal] 011 the Hh of Norember, aaji 
ooly that " for 10 have Ulla peace ettabllahed the French King granted 
nrto onr lovereign lord, to be pald in eertain yeara, 7*6,000 ecutt»; whkA 
amounteth in »terling money to 127,6801. 1B«. «dl And tili«, it appean 
from Bymer, la the currctt atatement. Henry reckonod the •Xpeaaaa 
famrrad in the dofence of Brittany (for which the French Queen wae 
bound j at 830,000 crown» (reruid'or) and the tarn remaiuing due npon Um 
pamioa granted to Edward IV. by Lewis XI. at 116,000. He wu 00* to 
give up hia Claim to both theae 11111 in conalderetlon of an ennnaJ pny- 
mrat by the French King of 60,000 franc*. to commerce the lit of Hey 
nut, and be continued from half year to half year nntil the whole 745,000 
orawni wer« pald. 

* i. a worth na muoh aa the whole >am. DtülorU wuäat&ma* ao» aaäaaai 
faan ■ daftica* intaai tutt pcrunttihm tntimabaL 

* Yvtjior* u.jt per aliquot <mnot. And add* ■ Franc! reg» poetea, hello 
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wlien it should determinc or expire ; which made the 
finglish esteem it as a tribute carried under fair terms. 
And the truth is, it was paid both to tlie King and 
to his son Henry the Eightli, longer than it could 
continue upon any computation of charges. There 
was also assigned by the French King unto all the 
King's principal counsellors great pensions, besides 
rieh gifts for the present ; which whether the King 
did permit, to save his own purse from rewards, or 
to communicate the envy of a business that was dis- 
pleasing to his people, was diversely interpreted : for 
certainly the King had no great fancy to own this 



Italico iraplicati, id annuura vectigal etiara Henrico oetavo, septimi filio, 
pependerunt: quo tandem (leb i tum peeuniam persolverent amicitiamque 
servarent:" which Speed renders thus, "which (by the English called 
tribute) was duly paid during all this King's rcign and also to Henry his 
son, tili the whole debt was run out; thereby to preserve amity with Eng- 
land." Id vectigal was the mülin auretyrum vicena quina ; which, con- 
tinued into Henry VIII. 's reign, would have risen at the very least to 
425,000 of these aurti; making (if they are rightly translated crowns) the 
whole sum 1,170,000 crowns, or 234,000/. : a fact which would have amply 
justified Bacon's remark, a few lines further on, that the annual paynients 
could not have continued so long u upon any computation of charges." As 
it was, the continuntion of the paynients beyond the date of Henry VH.'s 
death is sufficiently explained. The whole suni of 746,000 crowns was to 
be paid off by half-yearly instalments of 26,000 francs in crvicn» of gold; 
each franc worth 20 sols, euch crown worth 86 sols; at which rate it 
would take more than 26 years to pay the whole; 10 years after the death 
of Henry VII. Bernard Andre* misrepresents the fact, but probably repre- 
sents the populär opinion in England, in calling it a tribute granted in con- 
sideration of our French possessions. " Quocirca (he says) pactionibus 
ntrinque transactis scriptoque solemuiter commendatis, antiquum jus $uum 
$ub tributo, ut alü sui sanguinis antecessores, poposcit; quod quidem gra- 
tiocissime a rege Gallira concossum est." 

The half-yearly payments were in fact continued tili the year 1614; 
when in consideration of a new claim made by Henry VIII. as heir to 
Margaret Duchess of Somerset, which (together with what then reranined 
unpaid of the 745,000 crowns) was estimated at a million crowns, Lewis 
bound himself to pay that sum by half-yearly instalments of 50,000 francs 
each. See Rymer, xiii. p. 428. 
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peece; and lliwefure a little before it was concluc 
ha had under-hand prnrured 9ome of bis best captains 
and man of war fco advise hiin to a parte under their 
hands, in an tarnest manner, in the nature of a snp- 
ptication. But the truth U, tbs peace m welcome 
to botb Kings ; to Charles, fiir that it aarared ante 
bim the possesaion of Brittaine, and freed the enter- 
prisc of Naples ; to Henry, for that it filled his com«; 
and that he foresaw at that time a storm of inward 
troublea Coming npon bim, whicb presently after brake 
fbrth. But it gave no lest ducontent to the nobiütr 
and prinzipal persona of the army, 1 who bad many 
of them sold or engaged their estates npon the bopat 
of the war. They stuck not to say, That the King 
carcd not to piume his nobility and people, to feather 
himself. And some made themselves inerry with that 
tbe King had said in Parliament ; That after the war 
was once begun, he doubted not but to make it pay 
it iteelf; saying he had kept promise. 

Having risen from Bull eigne, he went to Calais, 
where he stayed some time : from whence also he 
writ letters 3 (whicb was a courtesr that he sometimes 
uscd) to the Mayor of London and the Aldermen his 
brethren ; half bragging what great sums he had ob- 
tained for the peace ; knowing well that füll coflfers 

'In the tnuwhtfion, — rememberin|r probubly Iho lappllcuiaa of Uta 



■ They wera rend at Gullilliiill on tba Wh oT Norember. Old Chi™. 
Vital. A. xii. fo. 146. b. 

Tbl» it tba traaty whieh in cur modern hintoiinn« goai by tha nrnna of 
the frwil* 0/ Ettöpln. It ia worthy of ramark tbM on tha Snnday on 
whioh It wm coneluded (3nl Sovembar, HB»), tbs trnc« with Soottand 
whloh w« to Bipim on tha aoth of that mouth, tu continued tili tha Mta 
of April, HM. 8m Bot. Scot IL p. 609. 
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of the King is ever good news to London ; and bet- 
ter news it would have been, if their benevolence liad 
been but a loan. And upon the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember following he returned to Westminster, wliere 
he kept bis Christmas. 

Soon after the Kiug's return, he sent the Order of 

the Garter to Alphonso Duke of Calabria, eldest son 

to Ferdinando King of Naples. An honour sought 

by that Prince to hold bim up in the eyes of the 

Italians ; who expecting the arms of Charles, made 

great account of the amity of England for a bridle 

to France. It was received by Alphonso with all the 

ceremony and pomp that could be devised ; as things 

use to be earried that are intended for opinion. It 

"was sent by Urswick ; upon whom the King bestowed 

"this ambassage, to help him after many dry employ- 

xnents. 

At this time the King began again to be haunted 

"with sprites ; by the magic and curious arts of the 

X#dy Margaret ; who raised up the ghost of Richard 

Duke of York (second son to King Edward the 

Pourth) to walk and vex the King. This was a 

Uner eounterfeit stone than Lambert Svmnell ; better 

done, and worn upon greater hands ; being graced 

after with the wearing of a King of France and a 

King of Scotland, not of a Duchess of Burgundy 

onlv. And for Svmnell, there was not much in him, 

more than that he was a handsome bov, and did not 

shaine bis rol>es. But this youtli (of whom we are 

now to speak) was such a mercurial, as the like hath 

seldom been known ; and could make his own part, 

if anv time he chanced to be out. Wherefore this 

being one of the strängest examples of a personation, 



tlml ovur wan in eldar de lata times, it dwervetii to 
Im dbeorerad mm) related m tlie. lull: abhängt du 

Ihn/ riiiiniH'i' frf sliowing thmga by pieeeB, and iliirk- 
liMlu,, luili m iiuirhYd it, that it liath left it »Imost 
«> u mysli-rv to Ulis day. 

TIk- \Av\y Margaret, whora the King's t'riends oalled 
Juno, Ihvuiisi- she was to liim as Juno was to -Ene«s, 
xtirrinj; botl» betven ;md lioll tu d>> him mii-chiet'. I'nr 
« fmmdalum of her }Hirtii-u!i»r practices against him 
did eoatinnalh bj all num possible uuuihh, main- 
Imn, and divnlg? tili- tfving opiuion that Richard 
Dritt "t" V-ik (mhmj s*.n to Ed«*rd the Fourth) 
w«s n»t murdervd in Ük- Tower (a* wa» givon out) 
ttut savvd «live; für th»l Üra» who wer« employed 
in that t«ri«*r\m< &rt. bating tfestroyed ibe eider 
Iwwht r. w*w strick«* «üb rvmon« and ooafamon 
(v»*j\ls tlw W*u*g"w, *W «« him privür at ÜlwrtY 
t* *r*k Im« fc*tan*. TV» tarc ste Ott abroad, think- 
i** lk»l tkis Üw a«J kW ^trtSrr mith tbe fresfc 
CVaMtpfc- rf Lwfcrrt StMbmC) *v«U dn* U ooe 
um* w «bar mm nrfc m ftaft* «p« a. She 
«an* **.*<*«*• a MR*«r Hprarr. m cviiiiTii^ au 
** cta»**: fte Ar M «mc wmt BjiaK (B* t* 
tW \Vi* rwwT-iiiw fcr 111 rf wit— i ,Q 



•mUv y % »ii ii %jw» «K aarf I*mW rf T**- At ö» tnt 
«mM »»Äk ** w» kein ict !■■ n i rf 

tfew* v**» rf Yrft n» «*» rv«« t«m. 

KrCMk, 




fine favour and shape ; ' but more than tliat, he hat! 
stich a cral'ty and bewitrhiiig iashion 3 both to move 
pity and to induee belief, as was liko a kind of fasci- 
natlon and inchantment to those that saw him or 
heurd him. Thirdly, he had been from Ins childhood 
such a wanderer, or (as the King called it) such a 
landJoper, as it was extreme hard to bunt out his 
nest and parents ; neither again could any man, by 
Company or Converting with him, be able to say or 
detect well what he was ; he did so flit t'rom place 
lo place. Lastly, there was a ctrcumstance (which 
is mentioned by one that writ in the same time) lhat 
is vcry likcly to have made somewhat to the matter; 8 
wbich is, that King Edward the Foorth was his god- 
father.* Which, as it is somewhat suspiciou» for a 

1 0™ tUgniititi *t corpori ..■' ■■'! gwddflM mwibitit. 

* Itarta n giitm tjm tarn traal vafri il t/wni rtntjiriu gttibuMlam abtiH. 

* ftti ym-tam Itai .... quam tarnt» jmbabili at ml ea ju/rjuilea gata 
mal nomihit •lltuliur, dt^ut tanjuam annim irrm&uiut. 

* Thii fnct is derived frorn Spe^J, whoie wordä are "Ibis youlh waa 
bom (Ihey My) in [he city of Tomey nnd cnlled Peter Warbeck] [he son 
of ■ converled Jew, whos« gndfiithvr «t bapti«m King Edward hitnself 
waa." But Speed inranl tiiii: Kinf Kilwurd n, ^.«lliitluT not 10 Perkin, 
bul lo [be .lew wlien he »a* dhristened. Tbe Tuet coms from Bertmrd 
Andre, who raentions il with referenca (o Ihe Jow's name, which was 
Edward. He dues m.i snv huwrver thiit Pökln wjw bis »™ : bul onljr 
that he wa» brought up ler/um/am) by him. Hü word* are " Petreium 
queinTum Tornuccnse.tn, ab KdiLitr'i" .pfdum .Tudeu, p"-1"rt ,i rf^e Kdunrdo 
saoro Irvatn fönte, in hno regione educatum." And in nnother place ho 
matte« Perkin «peak of bhxuelf ns having been in hii childhood " Kdtinrdi 
Judei ac ante incnuirati regi* K.lunr.ii iilioli in Anglia urruliu," The 
niittukc wiu poiBled out by Sir Fredoric Maddan in the Archawlogia, 

Of cnnrai Racon'i npeculation opon tho cprcumilance must be aet 
«aide; heilig built eatirely lipon tho anppoaitlon Ihnt it *as Perkin htm- 
•elf lo whom King Edward alood godrnther. And the true story (if 
Andre'! «uthority, iiucuTripluicut.".! by lYrkiii's onifufsiiiri or by any other 
öolitempomry report, lie good eiuiujrli to timko it pn.« Tor tnic| i« perhapl 
raihrr tuorc to the purpoee. Wliatsver ve are to uiideutand by the wordi 




wanton prince to become gosslji in to int-an a hou*< 
and might make a man tliink that he nnglit ind«** 
havc in liini tonte hast: Wood of tliu boust: af York; 
so at the U-ast (thongh that were not) it might ^** 
die occaiiioi to the boy, in being calltd King £d- 
ward's godson, or perlutps in sport King Edward * 
such thouglifc* into bis head. For 
tntor he had none (for ought that appears 1 ), as Lam- 
bert SymneU had, nntil he came nnto tbe Lady Mar- 
garet who instructed him. 1 

Thus therefore it came to paas. TTiere wi 
man of Tournay that had borne offico in that t 
whose name was John Osbeck, (a co P Te rt ed Jew,0 
marricd to Katheren de Karo, whose bnainees die*» 
him to live for a time with hi§ wife at London in King 
Edward the Fourth's days ; during which time he h»ad 
a son by her; and being known in conrt, the Kiofi 
eitber out of religious nobleness, becauae he was * 
convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did bioo 

tdaaUtm and wrmlui, — whetber that Perklu ni papll or cterk or ■!*" 
pwntice or »ervant or adopted son to tha Jsw in qneation, — wo mnat ■* 
laut imppose that, in one capaoitj or another, he m tn hta fkraOr. Ho* 
wo hsvo it upon the aaras authority that ihit Je* tu well 1 i|ii«ln* *" 
with KIiik Edward and hli children — "enrt enim ille petronn» naM " 
he nrnkea Parkin my, " regi Kduardo ao aaia Ubork Auniliariaelan» « 
Perkin muH at laut thercfjrs h«Ta aaan the peraon of Edward IV., •*" 
m»y very likely hm« aeen aomething of hii conrt imdof hli hunxmrat **" 
Tw'ollection of' which, though not likely to hure pnt It Into hla heatd *> 
inuint >och a part, wnuld be of gieat um in enibline; htm to play it- *~ 
wa* about tan years nid when Edward dled: and a qnlck-wltted boy W«" 1 
a natural Rift that war, snch u he mnat bare had, miejit miIIt •* M 
•arlier a|ce tfaan that have obaerrad enonaji toanable him to Uli np *** 
outline» of the atory which ha had to teil with » grent ratomblmme U> *** 
trath. 
l Tbi» i« oraitted in the tranflation, 

* Qua tum im omnifms rffrtgit inainurit. 

• So MS. Ed. 18X1 ha* " a convertJaw." 



a lionour as tu In* gudfiither to his child, 1 and iiiimed 
in Peter. But afterwards proving a dainty and ef- 
f'iiiitnuti- youth, he was eommonly called by the dimin- 
uiive of hü name, Peterkin, or Perkin. For as for tlie 
name of Warbock, it was given hin) when they did 
but guess at it, liefore examinations had been taken. 
But yet he had been so much talked on by that name, 
M it stuck by bim after his true name of Osbeck was 
known. While he was a young child, Ina parenta re- 
tumed wiili bim lo Tournay. Then was he placed in 
a house of a kinsman of his, called John Stcnheck, at 
Aiitwerp, and so roamed* up and down bctweeu Ant- 
werp and Tournay and other towns of Flandere for 
a good tinie ; living much in English Company, and 
having the English tongue perfect. In which time, 
besag ^rown a comely youth, he was brought by some 
of the espials of the Lady Margaret into her presenc.e : 
who viewing him well, and seoing that he had a face 
and personsigi* that would bear a noble fortune ; and 
finding him otherwise of a finc spirit and winning bo 
Iia.i'riir: tliought she had now found a curious piece 
of marbie to earve out an imagc of a Duke of York. 

1. Il is tu hu nbservcd that Ihcse ;mriicular» are cut- 
leolecl by ettnblnlng Ptrkin'i oonfes»ion with tiernard Andre'» utatemont, 
naderstood it. There is uo roason that I knovt of In «uppwa 
beek wai ■ Jew, nr llnil he nml his wifc »cre over in London. 
:» «tory, wo rannt anbstitnte — " There was a towusmnn, &c, 
wm John Osheek, marriert to Cniherin« do Fsro, by whom 
i that wa» nained Peter, lini afterward«, proving a dainty 
li, &c. &o. While ho was * youtig ehüd lic wbji taken 
i) to London, und iived there in Ihe house of one Edward, . Je», 
iurtttfui in Kiiifr Edward IV. "s time; the King liimsclf, eilher 
ilieious noblem-ss (heeuuse be wu a convcrtl, nr npon »omo prl- 
n:iin[;iri[f. dolDg hiiu the lioiumr lo be his godfnther. Afler be 
ä in England soine little while, he roturned to Tournay. Then 
e placed," &c. 

i Ed. 1623h>i"roved." 
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Shc kfpt him by her a great whili', but with extreme 
secrecy. The while she instructed him hy many cab- 
inet Conferences ; First, in prineely hehaviruir and 
gesture; teaching him how he sbould keep State, and 
yet witli a modest sense of his misfortunes : Then she 
informed him uf all the ci reu in staue es and particulars 
that coucerned the person of Richard Duke dt Ymk. 
which he was to act ; deseribing uuto him the per- 
oonages, lineaments, and features of the King and 
Queen his pretended parents, and of liis breit her and 
sisters, and divers others that were nearest him in his 
ehildhood, together with all passages, some secret, some 
common, that were fit f'or a child's memory, until the 
death of King Edward. Then she added the partic- 
ulars of the ttme froin the King's death until he and 
liis brother were committed to the Tower, as well 
during the titne he was abroad as while he was in 
sanetuary. As for the times while he was in the 
Tower, and the maiiner of his hrother's death, and his 
own cscapo. ; she knew they were things that a very 
few could contreiul. 1 And therefore she taught him 
only to teil a smooth and likely tale of those matte rs ; 
warning him not to vary from it. It was agreed like- 
wise between them what aeeount he shmdd give of his 
peregrination abroad ; interniixing many things which 
were true and such as they knew others could tcstjfy, 
for the credit of the rest ; but still making them to 
hang together with the part ho was to play. She 
taught him likewise how to avoid sundry captious and 
tempting uuestions, whieh were like to be asked uf 



b. 



Tarn cIa^.,H»,i /•'<"■, 
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him. But in tliis she found him of himself so nimble 
and sliifting, 1 as she trusted much to his own wit 
and rcadiness ; and therefore laboured the less in it. 
Lastly, she raised his thoughts with some present re- 
wards and further promiscs ; setting hefore him chicfly 
the glory and furtune of a crown, if things wcnt well ; 
and a sure refuge to lier conrt if the worst sliould fall. 
After such time as she thought he was j>erfect in his 
lesson, she l>egan to east with herseif from what coast 
this blazing star should first appear, and at what time. 2 
Itmust be upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had 
the like meteor stroii" influence lx'fore. The time of 
the apparition to be, when the King should be engaged 
into a war with France. But well she knew that 
whatsoever should come from her would 1k* held sus- 
pected. And therefore if he should go out of Flanders 
unmediately into Ireland she inight be thought to have 
some hand in it. And besides, the time was not vet 
n pe; for that the two Kings were then upon terms of 
peace. 8 Therefore she wheeled ahout ; and to put all 
auspicion afar off, and loth to keep him any longer by 
ne r (for that she knew secrets are not long-Iived), 
■he sent him unknown into Portugal, with the Lady 
Brampton, an English lady (that embarked for Por- 
typl at that time), with some privado of her own to 
tove an eye upon him ; and there he was to remain 

to MM/nr antpiilliE luhriaim « / a<\ tlnbenilutn pnmtptum reperü. 

Ed. 1622 hns no st*»j> uftcr *'tinio:" which i* evidently a mistnke. 
*™ tatin trnn»lation cxplains the intendeil confttruetion of the Rentence, 
10 that there can be no n>om for riouht. A qua call plngA comtta itte u, 
&***> OftttuUre. tkbtrtt, <t yuo t*:mjM>re. Constituit autem hoc fitri opiniere 
"* Aortawfe Flibr.rnicR . . . tnnpus autem apparüumis mnximt opportunum 
f ** cum rex % &c. 

1 he tninslation ha» de. jmee tractarenL The time spoken of seeros to 
^▼e been sorae time in 14Ö0. 
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«ml (o i-xpwt Iu*r fiirther £nodonf. In the i 
tiltte «W omiltvd iiut to prepare things for bis bt-tter 
vreJcwHH- auJ «cci'jiiing. not only in ihe kingdotn of 
IlvJai»), tiut in tlic couxt of Francs. He continut-d in 
INwtug&l «Um» » rar : and by tbat rime tfac King of 
Ku^Utht caUtd bis Pariiamtnt ' (as hath been said), 
*ttd bad dwbired * op«n w»r sjpünst Franc*. Sow dkl 
tW Mgo «x«. «ad tbt wrtrH«iinn ws comen, ander 
wMti IVrfc» AmM «ff»- And ibnvfore be w» 
»WAt Dmom» to po fbr Ireknd, 
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that he was the Duke of Clarence tlmt had been thcre 
before: and after, that he was Richard tlie Third's 
base son : and lastly, that he was Ricliard Duke of 
York, second son to Edward the Fourth : but that he 
for his part renounced all tliese things, and oflf'ered to 
swear lipon the holy Evangelist« that he was no such 
man, tili at last they forced it lipon him, 1 and bad him 
fear nothing ; and so forth. But the tmth is, that 
lmmecliately upon his Coming into Ire] and, he took 
upon him the said person of the Duke of York, and 
drew unto him complices and partakers by all the 
means he could devise. Insomuch as he writ his let- 
ters unto the Earls of Desmond and Kildare, 2 to come 
*n to his aid and be of his party ; the Originals of 
w hich letters are yet extant. 

Somcwhat before this tirne, 8 the Duchess had also 
g^ned unto her a near servant of King Henry 's own, 

P* qwdawi ad quictjuid Uli velknt arjMnctndum cum ndcgistent. 

So MS. Ed. 1622 ha« " wrote." This Statement is accidentally con- 

nrn **d byan entry in tho Trensurer'a Books of Scotlaud, qu«>ted by Tytlcr, 

*/*'* *▼• p. 873.: — " Given at the King's command to an Englishman, ralled 

" d ^»rd Ormond, that brought letters forth of Ireland fra King Edtcmifg 

** *nd the Earl of Desmond, ix Ib." The cntry is dated Maren 2, 1491 ; 

** is ? of course, 1491-2: a datc worth remarking in connexion with the 

ref| »»al of the Scotch King to ratifv the five-years» truce with England 

ö »ch was conclnded by the Commissioners in the preceding December 

*}** *igned bv Henrv on the 12th of Jannarv. The arrival and reeeption 

.. r *rkin in Ireland would be a snfficient motive to make James nnwil- 

j* 1 ^ to bind himself to peace with Henry for so long a period. See note 

rP* 184. By the time the nine-months' truce that was substitnted was 

. ^t to expire, Henry had mado his peace with France, and Perkin 

<* been sent away from the French conrt. And then it was that 

a Hie 8 agreed to prolong tho truce for a vear and a half. See note 2. 

■ he Latin trnnslation has circa idem tempus. Perkin in his confes- 

p ** mentions Maisttr Stephen Frynm as one of the persons sent from 

r *nee to invite him to the French court. Another French secretary 

** nppointed by the King on the 10th of June, 1490. See Cal. Fat. 

R °^U, p . 53. 
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mselves to their King's beul, seein g there was rea- 
-iin iit stata for it. At the same time there repa'tred 
unto Perkin divers Englislimen of quality ; Sir George 
Neville, Sir Jolin Taylor, and about one hundred 
more ; and amongst tbe rest, this Stephen Frion of 
wlunn we spake, whu l'ollowed bis fortune both tliL-n 
and i'ur a long time after, and was indeed his principal 
counsellor and Instrument in all hJs proceediDgs. But 
all tliis oii tbe Frencli King's part was but a trick, the 
better to bow King Henry to peace. And tlu-rel'.ire 
tipon the first grain of incense that was saeriticed upun 
the allar of peace at Bidloigne, Perkin was sniokcd 
away. Yet would not the Frencb King deliver bim 
up to King Henry (as he was laboured to d<> 1 ), fix 
bis honour's sake ; but warned him away and dis- 
missed him. And Perkin on bis part was as ready 
to be gone, doubting he might be caught up under- 
liuit'i. He therefore took his way into Flandern unto 
the Duchess of Burgundv ; pretending tliat having 
been variously tosscd by fortune he directed his course 
thither as to a safe harbour ; no ways taking knowl- 
edge that he had ever been there betöre, but as if that 
had beert his first address. The Duchess on the other 
part ruade u as new a nd stränge to see him ; and pre- 
: " rbe first sbe a was taught and made wise by 
the examp| e „f Lambert Syuinell, how abe did admit 



1 /jf « od , 



4,j**r ratn-p- ll-itvi. 

ttti*2 oroit.« "and" before " preis ndin(t," inicn 
■ a Toll ilop aftpr "ssti'fied;" — » eorrecti 
p ^ Ä «rkw»rdneä» of the re[*!ili"n; »lach tu 
__ cooalrnoüon ** il «tiujd* i« more natnr» 
; i& the BQli-lilutii.n of Kirne cqnitalcnl p 
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of any oounterfeit stuff (though even in that shc sali 
she was not fully satistied), she pretended at the tns% 
(and that was ever in the presence of others) to pose- 
him and sit't him, thereby to try whether he wer^ 
indeed the very Duke of York or no. But sccinm) 
to reoeive füll satisfaction by his answers, then sh< 
feigned herseif to be transported with a kind of aston- 
ishmeut, mixt of joy and wonder, of 1 his miraculous 
deliveranre ; reeeiving him as if he were risen from 
death to lifo ; and inferring that God, who had in such Mr~& 
wonderful manner preserved him from death, did like- 
wise reserve him for some great and prosperous for- 
tune. As for his disniission out of France, thev inter--^— *"> 
preted it, not as if he were detected or neglected for a«fl^ a 
couiiterfeit deceiver ; but contrariwise that it did shenr^^w 
manifestly unto the World that he was some great mat— :Ä- 
ter ; for that it was his abandoning that (in eflect)CL_ - : ) 
made the j)eace ; 2 being no more but the sacrificing^g. ig 
of a poor distress« >d Prinoe unto the utilitv and am--«"> 
bition <>f two mijditv mouarehs. Neitlier was Perkii w. in 
for his part wanting to himself either in graeious anc» -äkI 
princelv behaviour, or in ready and aj)j>osite answers? 1 -« - ^ 
or in eontenting and earessing those that did appl^ M\y 
themselves unto him, or in pretty scorns or disdains .^^s 8 
to those that seemed to doubt of him ; but in aF-^"-all 
things did notably aequit himself: insomuch as it ww^b "as 
generali v believed (as well amongst great persona ar^ as 
amongst the vulgär) that he was indeed Duke Richan-» — ^ 
Nay himself with long and continual counterfeitia*"~ M\g 



1 So MS. Ed. 1C22 h:n u nt. M 

s Quoniam cnutue ijntt <h*titutin t < detertio revtra tanti erat, «f, « q^* — "W 
rtfte anim-nin rtnt, /mr*m conftvimut* 
a So MS. Ed. 1D22 Im« "\.<:f.rn or disdain." 
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and with often telling a lie, was turned (by habit) 
almost into the thing he secmed to be, and from a liar 
to a believer. 1 The Ducliess thcrefore, as in a case 
out of doubt, did him all princely honour, calling him 
always by the naine of her nephew, and giving him 
the delicate title of the White Rose of England ; and 
appointed him a guard of thirty persons, halberdiers, 
clad in a party-coloured livery of murrey and blue, 
to attend his person. Her court likewise, and gener- 
«Uy the Dutch and strangers, 2 in their usage towards 
liim expressed no less respect. 

The news hereof camc blazing and thundering over 
into England, that the Duke of York was sure alive. 
As for the name of Perkin Warbeck, it was not at 
that time comen to light, but all tlie news ran 3 lipon 
the Duke of York ; that he had been entertained in 
Ireland, bought and sold in France, and was now 
plainly avowed and in great honour in Flanders. 
These fernes took hold of divers ; in some upon dis- 
content, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity 
and desire of change, in some few upon conscience and 
belief, but in most upon simplicity, 4 and in divers out 
of dependence upon some of the better sort who did in 
secret favour and nourish these bruits. And it was 



* Qßtaü qum ßngtrtt simul et credertt. This Suggestion com es from 
Speed. Shakespeare, in the Tempest, has the same thought — 

" Uke od© 
Who haTing unto Truth, by telling oft, 
Made such a ainner of his memory 
To credit his own He, he did believs 
He was indeed the Duke." 

* The translation has tarn Flandri quam pertgrini: the Fleming* and 
strangers both. 

* So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " camc" 
4 ImbedüUaUmjmdiciL 
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not long ere these romours of novelty had 1 
others of scandal and mnrmiir against tlie King and 
Ins govemment, taxing him for a great taxer of Ms 
people and discountenancer of lii.- nobility. The loss 
of Brittain < and the peace with France were not for- 
gotten ; bot chieÜy they feil upon tlie wrong that he 
did his Queen, and that he did not reign in her right; 
wherefbre they said that God had now bronght to 
light a masculine brauch of the Honse of York that 
wonld not be at his eonrteey, howsoevcr he did deprm 
his poor Jady. And yet (aa it fiveth in thinga which 
are corrent with the multrtade and which they afleet) 
these fames grew so general, aa the authora wen Int 
in the generality of Speakers ; they being like rnnning 
weeds that have no certain root, or like footings np 
and down impossible to be traced. But after a whüe 
these Ol humours drew to an head, and settled secreth/ 
in some eminent persona ; ' which were Sir William 
Stanley Lord Chamberlain of the Eing's househoM, 
the Lord Fitzwater, Sir Symond Mountford, Sir 
Thomas Thwaits. These entered into a Beeret con- 
spiraey to favour Duke Richard's title ; nevertbeless 
none engaged tbeir fortunea in tliis bnsineas openly bot 
two, Sir Robert Clifford and master William Bariey, 
who sailed over into Flanders, sent indeed from the 
party of the conspiratora here to nnderstand the trnth 
of those things that passed there, and not withont 
some help of moneys from hence, provisionally to be 
delivered — if they found and were satisfied that there 
was truth in these pretences. The person of Sir 
Robert Clifford (being a gcntleman of fame and fam- 
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ely welcome to the Lady Margaret, 
ad Conference with him brought liim 
l'eikiii, with whom he had often 
speecb and discourse. So that in tue end, won either 
Vf the Duchess to affect' or by Ferkln to bclieve, 
he wrote back into England, that he knew the per- 
i ot' Richard Duke ot' York as well as he knew his 
u, and that tbis young man was undoubtedly he. 
r this means all things grew prepared to revolt and 
ition bere, and the conspiracy came to have a cor- 
mdenre between Flanders and England. 8 
; King on bis part was not asleep. But to Bim 
or l.'vy force« yet, he thougln he would but show (fear, 
and do tbis idol too much worship. Nevertheless the 
DOrta be did sbut up, or at least kept a watch on them, 
(bat none should pass to or fro that was suspected. 
Hut for the ivst he chose to work by eountermine. 
oses were two; the one to lay open the abuse ; 

tl ther tu break the knol uf the ..-oiispii'atoi's. 8 To 

deU'ct the abuse, tbere were but two ways ; the first to 
make it manifest to the world that the Duke of York 
■was indeed murdered ; the other to prove that (were 
!,•■ dfad or alive) yet Perkin was a counterfeit. For 
-lb<- first. tlius it stood. Tbere were but Tour pers 



t i-iiiil'l -|ii';ik ii]>i >n knowledge to the murder 



of the 



ii-cl 



Krom whioh it «■■ 
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Dnke of York ; Sir James Tirrell (the employed-nun 
from King Richard), John Dighton and Myles Funest 
hü «arsnts (the two butchers or tonnen tors), and tlie 
priest of the Tower that buried them ; of whkh fror. 
Myles Fönest and the priest were dead, and there n- 
malned alive only Sir James Tirrell and John Dighua. 
These two the King caused to be committed to tlit 
Tower 1 and eundned touching the nianner of uic 



> Tbl» li not DMnticnd hy bj Metorin wbo preoeded Bmmi aal 1 
haTe not been able to dl " 

Dighlon wen eiuolned oo 
oonfeMioa wh Ich follotrt (M 
Thomu Honj wha addt, " Vary trath kllwd w«U knöwn that et Mb 
üms ■> Sir James Tirrell n In the Tower fbr Muco committed «gak* 
the rnml famous prince King Henry VII., both Dighton ud be wen **> 
■mined and eonfetsed the marder in muuier ebove »ritten. " Bat the 
time when Tirrell wm in the Tower Ihr treaton agalnat Henry tu many 
yeara Rfter, in 1602. And there U notblng in More't narrallre to malt 
one think that he suppoeed the coufestton to havo been rnado at an eaxUar 
period. II wm a point however in whkh he mtght eatlly be mittaken, 
(ertpaciiilly if Tirrell rrpeoitd at hlt deeth the tarne ttory whieh be had 
told befüre, as he verj likely migbt), and Bacoo mey har» had tnOeltnt 
«vidence Tor correcting him. Certiinly among the panoos arraatad at the 
tarne time witli Tirrell In 1SM there 1« na mentlon of DighUm. 

Bat there ia a clrcumstance whieh makee me tatpect that Henry had Ea 
faot obtalned a confasiio« from Tirrell aome time before. 

On tbe flih or August, 1(84, Sir James Tyrrell had rocelrsd a graut ftem 
Richard III. of the stewardship or (he Dncby of Com wall, and oll the 1Kb 
of September followiug " a grnnt of the offleea of SberltT of tbe Lordehlp 
of Wenllouk, and steward of the Lordihlpa of Newport, Wenllouk, Koro- 
eth-Meredith, Laven ithevery, anrl Lanthoesant, In Wale« and the marebet 
thereof" (tee N'inth Report of the Depnty Keeper of the Recorda, App. 
MO; and on the mh of Kebmarr, i486-«, he had recelYed front Henry 
hinnelf a gnint for lifo of the Offices of Sherlff of the Coanty of Glamor- 
gan nnd Margannot," &c. ( Cal. Pat. Holls, i. p. I8tJ.) Two yeata after 
however, vir. o« the aflth of February, 3 Hen. VU. (i. a. 148T-8),— I Bad 
that a commissi»« was granted to oertaln personi there named, reelttaf. _ 
that " In conslderatiou of the Services of Sir James Tyrrell, a knlgfat of 
tbe King'« body, It hnd been granted to falm to be recoinpenaed of UM * 
Issnes of the County of Guyana« In the mannet of Calais, in neb wbe at -■ 
be hofderh him content ; amounting to the value of all the prottta of hlHat 
lande, renu, &0. in Wulst, at the begbmlnf of thlt reigni " whloh landeten 
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death of the two innocent princes. They agreed both 
in a tale (as the King gave out) to this effect : That 
King Richard having directed his Warrant for the put- 
ting of them to death to Brackenbury, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, was by him refused ; whereupon the 
King directed his Warrant to Sir James Tirrell to re- 
ceive the keys of the Tower from the lieutenant (for 
the space of a night) for the King's especial service. 
That Sir James Tirrell accordingly repaired to the 
Tower by night, attended by his two servants afore- 
named, whom he had chosen for the * purpose. That 
himself stood at the stair-foot, and sent these two vil- 
lains to execute the murder. That they smothered 
them in their bed ; and, that done, called up their mas- 
ter to see their naked bodies dead, 2 which they had 
laid forth. That they were buried under the stairs, 
and some stones cast upon them. That when the re- 



Were novr transferred to the Charge of the Commissioners. (Cal. Pat. 

Roll*, ii. p. 89.) Now it will be remembered that in the intcrval between 

Peb. 19, 1485-6 and Feb. 26, 1487-8 had occurred the rebellion of Lambert 

Symnell t which was suppressed in the summer of 1487; and that Symuell 

had been originally inten d cd to play the part of Edward Duke of York, 

*>ne of the murdered princes. This would naturall v stir Henry to search 

Out the history of the murder. And if in the course of his iuquiries he 

became acquainted with the part which Tirrell had played in it, he would 

>laturally wish to get him out of Kngland ns soon as he could. To puni»h 

Him for the murder, for which we must suppose that he had obtained from 

iVichard a füll pardon, was probably not in Henry's power; and he may 

'Hrery likely have elicited the confession upon a promise of not harming 

Viim; but he would wish to get him out of the way; and for that purpose 

Tnight offer him an equivalent abroad for what he possessed at home. The 

üktory which he told, Henry may with characteristic closeness have kept 

*o himself; tili the appearance of Perkin Warbeck in the same character 

rnade it expedient to divulge it. And the time when the story was "given 

out " may have led to an error as to the time when the confessiou was 

Tnade. 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " that." 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " naked dead bodies." 



tf 
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port was niade to King Richard that Ins will was done, 
he gavc Sir James Tirrell great thanks ; but took ex- 
ception to the place of tlieir burial, being too l base fof 
them that were King's children ; whereupon anothe* 
night by the King's Warrant renewed, their bodie^ 
were removed by the priest of the Tower, and burie*^ 
bv him in some j)lace which (by means of the priest* 
dcath soon after) could not be known. Thus muc 

was tlien delivcred abroad, to be the effect of those ex " 

aminations ; but the King nevertheless made no use ot^^ 1 
them in any of Ins declarations. Whereby, as it seems 
those examinations left the business somewhat peiv—" 
]>lexed. And as fbr Sir James Tirrell, he was long 5 " ~" ' 
after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other matters 
treason. But John Dighton, who it seemeth spak^ -^e 
best for the King, was forthwith set at liberty, and was 
the prinzipal means of divulging this tradition. The 
fore this kind of proof being left so naked, 8 the King, 
used the more diligenoe in the latter, for the tracing o: 
Perkin. To this purpose he sent abroad into sev 
parts, and espeeially into Flanders, divers secret an 
nimble scouts and spies ; some feigning themselves 
fly over unto Perkin, and to adhere unto him ; 




1 So Kd. 1622. The MS. Uns " so base." 

2 So the MS. The editioti of 1622 hns " #xm after:" an alterati- 
whieh ran hanlly have heen made by Bacon, becaute it is incon.«Uti 
with his own narrative. Hut it may very well have becn hazartlcd b) 
corrector ot" the pre<s who thought the context required it. 

It mu>t ho confe«sed however that, if " long " be the right reading, t 
sentence is oddly introdured and hanlly to the purpose. And it wol 
rat her seom as if itucoii when writing this part of hi* narrative liad bt= 
under a wrong impression as to the dato of Tirrell'» execution, and 
made the correctirm after ward*. This MS. is of earlier date, it i* t 
thau the printed b<>ok ; but the book may have been printed from anot 
copy in which the correction liad not been made. 

* i. f. »11-furnished. The translation has nudam et jejunam. 
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some ander other pretences to learn, search, and dis- 
cover all the circumstances and particulurs of Perkin's 
parents, birth, person, travels up and down, and in 
brief, to have a Journal (as it were) of his life and 
ioings ; and l furnished these his employed-inen lil>er- 
BÜly with money, to draw on and reward intelligences ; 
giving them also in charge, to advertise continually 
what tbey found, and nevertheless still to go on. And 
ever as one advertisement and discovery called up an- 
other, he employed other new men, where the business 
did require it. Others he employed in a more special 
nature and trust, to be his pioners in the main counter- 
inine. These were directed to insinuate themselves 
into the iamiliarity and confidence of the principal per- 
sona of the party in Flanders, and so to learn what 
associates they had and correspondents either here in 
England or abroad ; and how far every one was a 
enjniired ; and wliat new ones they meant afterwards 
to try or board : 8 and as this for the persons, so for the 
actions themselves, to discover to the bottom (as they 
could) the utmost of Perkin and the conspirators tlieir 
intentions, hopes, and practices. These latter best be- 
trust 4 spies had some of them further Instructions, to 
practice and draw otf the best friends and servants of 
Perkin, by making remonstrancc to thcm how weakly 
his enterprise and hopes were built, and with how pru- 
dent and potent a King they had to deal ; and to rec- 
oncile them to the King with promise of pardon and 
good conditions of reward. And above the rest to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 

i So MS. Ed. 1622 ha* " he furnished." 

* So MS. Kd. 1022 omits " was." 

* Tentare et alUcere. 

4 ExpU>raU.*rti profiddioiHbus habiti. 
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Clifford, and to win him (if they could), being the 
man that knew most of their secrets, and who being 
won away would most appall and discourage the reit, 
and in a manner break the knot. There is a stränge 
tradition, that the King lost ■ in a wood of suspicioni, 
and not knowing whom to trust, had both intelligent» 1 
with the confessors and chaplains of divers great men ; 
and für the better credit of bis espials abroad with the 
contrary side, did use to have them cursed at Paul'» 
(bv name) amongst the bead-roll of the King's ene- 
mies, according to the custom of those times. These 
spials plied their charge so roundly, as the King hid 
an anatomv of Perkin alive ; and was likewise well 
infonned of the particular correspondent conspirators 
in England, and manv other mysteries were revealed; 
and Sir Robert Clittbrd in especial won to be assured 
to the Kinjr, and industrious and officious for his ser- 
vice. The King therefore (receiving a rieh return of 
his diligenee, and great satistaction touching a numbeC 
of particulars.) tirst divnlged and spread abroad tht^ 1 
imposture and juggling of Perkin's person and travels—r 
with the cireumstances thereof, throughout the realm ^ 
not bv proclamation (beeause things were yet in exam-^ 
ination, and so might reeeive the more or the less,) but^ 
bv court-fames, which connnonly print better than^ 
printed proclamations. Then thought he it also time^ 
to send an ambassagc unto Archduke Philip into Flan — 
ders, for the abandoning and dismissiiig of Perkin— 
Herein he emplnycd Sir Edward Poynings, and Sic* 
William Warhain 3 doctor of the canon law. Th@ 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 ha* " being lo*t." 

* Sccrtto eyUte vi tx m de umsiliis adrtrtnricrum tuoi-um etheerttur. 

• In Ellis's Letters, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 167., there is a privy seal (or 
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rchdnke was tlien young imd goyerned by hia coun- 
Befbre whom the ambassadors bad audience. 
jid Dr. Warliam spuke in tbis manner : 

f lords, tue King our master is very sorry, that 

ind and your country here of Flanders having 

i counted as man and wife for so long time, now 

' of all others should be tbe stage where 

; countorfeit should play the part of a King of 

id, not only to bis Grace's disquiet and dis- 

ir, bui to the scorn and reproaeh of all sover- 

Prinees. To counterfeit the dead image of a 

Hg in bis coin is an high olfbnce by all laws. But 

lounterieit the living image of a King in bis per- 

eseeedeth all fälsifications, except it should be 

t of a Mahoinet or an Antichrist, that counterfeit 

s lionour. Tbe King hath too great au opin- 

F tbis sage colinsei, to think that any of you is 

;ht with this fable (though way may be given by 

» the passion of some), the thing in itself is so 

ble. To set tostimonies aside of tbe death 

i Riebard, which the King hath upon record 

id infullible, (because they may be thought 

i in the King's own power,) let the thing testify 

Sense and reason no power can command. 

; possihk> (trow you) that King Riebard should 

i bis soul and find his name with so abominablo 

, and yet not mend bis case? Or do you 

: men of bloiwl (that were bis Instruments) 

to pity in the mitist of their execution? 

n cruel aud savage beasts, and men also, 1 

ir E. Poyning» und Sir W. W»rhmn, r lir II 



s Glh of Jllly (UM)j 
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the first draught of blood doth yet niake them more 
fierce and enraged. Do jron not know that the bloody 
executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with 
an halter about tlieir neck, so that if they perfonn 
not they are sure to die for it? And do you tliink 
that these raen would hazai-d tlieir own lives for 
sparing anothers ? Adinit they should have saved 
him ; what should they have done with bim '! Turn 
him into London streets? that the watchmen, or any 
passenger that should light upon him, might carry 
him before a justice, and so all come to light? Or 
should they have kept him by thcm secretly? That 
surely would have required a great deal of care, 
charge, and Continus! fears. But, my lords, I labour 
too much in a clear business. The King is so wise, 
and hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth 
Duke Perkin from his cvadle. And because he is a 
great Prince, if you have any good poet liere, he can 
help him with notes to write his lile, and to parallel 
him with Lambert Symne.il, now the King's falconcr. 
[ therefore, to spcak plainly to your lordships, it 
. the strängest thing in the world, that the Lady 
largaret (excu.se us if we name her, whose nmlice 
' the King is both causeless and endless,) should 
now when she is old, at the time when other wnnien 
give over child-bearing, bring forth two such moiisters, 
being not the births of nine or ten months, but of 
many years. And whereas other natural mothers 
bring forth children weak, and not able to help them- 
selves ; she bringeth forth tall Strippings, able soon 
after tbcir Coming into the World to bid hattle to 
mighty Kings. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon 
tliis part : we would to God that lady would nnce 
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; the joys wbieh God Almighty dotli HTO Bf) 
unto her, in beholding her niece to reign in such 
honour, and with so mach rnyal issue, which she 
might he pleased to aecount as her own. The King's 
request unto the Archduke and your lordships might 
be, that according lo the example of King Charles, 
who hath already discarded Iura, you irould banish 
this unworthy feile- w out of your dominions. But 
hecause the King may justly ex pect more f'rom an 
ancient confedcrate than from a new reconciled ene- 
my, he maketh it 1 his request unto you to deliver 
lüm up into his hands : pirates and impostors of this 
sort heilig fit to be accounted the common enemies of 
mankind, and no ways to be protected by the law of 



After some time of deliheration, the ambassadors 
reeeived this short ans wer: That the Archduke, for 
the love of King Henry, would in no sort aid or assist 
the pretended Duke, but in all things conserve the 
amity he had with the King. But for the Duch- 
ess Do wager, she was absolute in the lands of her 
dowry, and that he could not let her to dispose of 
Jier own. 

The King, lipon the return of the ambassadors, was 

rmothing satisfied with this answer: for well he knew 

«: Iiat a patrimunial dowry earried no part of sover- 

^^.ignty or command of forces. 2 Besides, the ambas- 

idors told him plainly, that they saw the Duchess 

»d a great party in the Archduke's counsel ; and that 



* So MS. Ed. 1623 omite " IL" 

*i. «. nun« of the prpropitivcs of »ovweljprty, such ax tha comn]« 
fcwwwt: n , (( ], m ore otttriy Psprcsnert in the tmnilatinn — nihil i/uud 
Zm*ti iqptrS Ulli iqvnU Ot CCp i arim ndminitlralio) MflWM trmuftrrt. 
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howsoever it was carried in a course of connivance» 
vet the Archduke underhand gave aid and fiirthe*"** 
ance to Perkin. Wherefore (partly out of courage 
and partly out of policy) the King forthwith banish« 
all Flemings (as well their persons as their wares] 
out of his kingdom ; commanding his subjects likcwiats^^ 
^and bv nanie his Merchants Adventurers) which hat 
a resijuu-e in Antwerp, to return; translating th< 
mart (which commonly followed the English cloth' 
unto Calais, and cmbarrcd also all further trade for^r«* 
the fiitiuv. 8 Tliis the King did, being sensible ii 
point of honour 4 not to suffer a pretender to the 
crown of England to affront him so near at hand. -H, 
and he to keep terms of friendship with the country ^^^ y 
whcre hc did set up. But he had also a furth< 
ivach : for that he knew well that the subjects 
Flnndcrs drew so great commodity from the trade 
England, as by tliis embargo they would soon wa=r- 
woarv of Perkin ; and that the tumults of FlanderTÄ~ rs 

« 

had bivn so late and fresh, as it was no time fo^rjjior 
the Prince to displease the people. Nevertheless focz»or 
tonn's sake, by way of requital, the Archduke du — 4id 

1 i. « . hmvMiovor the Archduke pretended only to connive »t the ente^» ^ter- 
tainment o( lYrkin. Utntnquc Archidux ad rts Ptrkini cmnirtre fantito.« Äti»» 
timul u;t. 

- A'ti-nit.-i tj'phrf ru/rirns. 

*! <. all trade hetween the Englfoh and the Flemings. The transW«^ ^ a " 
ti.Mi ha* i'fitii Hurt/uti'lis ; by which word FUminys a few lines nbove -s» ~e i* 
rvndcrvd. It w.is <>n the lstli of September, 1403, that the sheriff!» w^» -^vere 
d-rcete 1 tu puhli«h the proclamation forbidding mercantile intercourse (" > (by 
imivrtsitiiMi or exportation without licenso under the great *eal) with t&" the 

»i:'-;ccts of the Archduke of Anstriche and the Duke of llurgoyne. &^S See 
W." l*at. Kolk ü Heu. VII. p. SO. 

* i. c. fivliii£ hhnself intcrested in point of honour. The Latin i» a lit 
•u'-v-r: im/-'iwi ut nihil famori suo indiynum fitri permittertt, qui kaudpai 
A'-m i .. i ff*$\t »i tjuit ad vorvnam Anglice praetensor, &c. 
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likewise banish tlie English out of Flaudera ; whieh 
i efEaet was done to his hand. 
The King being well advertised that Perkin <lid 
more trust upon friends and partakers within the 
realm than upon foreign arms, thougbt it behoved 
him to apply tlie remedy where the disease ' lay, and 
to proceed with sevcrity against some of UM principal 
conspirators here within the realm; thereby to purge 
the ill humoura in England, and to cool the hopes in 
Flanders. Wherefore he caused to be apprehended, 
almost at an instant, John Ratcliffe Lord Fitzwater, 
Sir Synion Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William 
Dawbeny, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Chressenor, and 
Thomas Astwood. All theie were amu'gned, con- 
victetl, and condemned for high treason, in adhering 
and promising aid to Perkin. Of tliese the Lord 
Fitzwater was conveyed to Calais, and there kept 
in hold and in hopc of life, until soon after (either 
impatient or betrayed) he dealt with his keeper to 
bave escaped, and thereupon was beheaded. But 
Sir Symon Mountford, Robert Ratelifte, and William 
Dawbeny, were beheaded immediately after tlieir eon- 
demnation. The rest were pardoned, together with 
many o there, 2 Clerks and laics, amongst whieh were 
two Dominiean friars, and William Worseley 8 Dean 
of Paid's ; whieh latter sort* passed examination, but 
caroe not to public trial." 
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The Lord Chamberlain at that time was n<* 
touched ; whether it werc that thc King would n£* 
stir too many humours at once, but, after the ma£*^ 
ner of good physicians, purge the head last ; or th* *" 
Cliftbrd (from whom most of these discoveries caine 
reserved that picce für his own coming over; 1 
iiii'yiiiir onlv to the Kiii£ in the mean time that h 
donbted there were somc greater ones in the business-^»» 
wliereof he wonld give the King farther accoun 
when he canie to his presence. 

ticulnrly of his rohition« with Scotland. "This discovery," he sa; 
npeiikin» of thc Information piven by Sir R. Cliflbrd, " wa« a fatal blo 
to the Yorkists. Their project was probably to have proclairaed Perkii 
iu England, whiUt hi* niimermi« adherents prepared to rise in Ireland; 
tiie Scnttirt Monarch wa* to break at the htad of his army acrou the 
and comptl Htnry to divide his Jbrce. But thc Border chiefe, impaMent fo 
war, invaded Knghuid too pooii: and it huppened, unfortunately for War 
bcck, that ichiUt a tumultuous forct, indmlintj the Armstrtmyt, Eh 





CrossarSy Wujham*^ Nyfoimg, and Iltnrisom, j>enetratcd into Xurthumbtrlanc 
icith tht hope of promotiny a r'mny infavour oj'the counterfeit Dnkt of Yt» 
the trouchery <>f Cliriord had revealed the whole purticulars of the c< 
ßpiraov; and thc apprehensinn and exccution of the ringlenders .*tro< 
such terror into thc nation, that the cau«e of Perkin in that country w 
for thc present considered hopele*s." *■ This raid or invasion," adds X 
Tvtler in a notc, " which U unknown to our hisrorian*. is mention 
nowhero but in thc record of justieiary, Nov. 1493. Mr. Stirlinpr'* 
Cliron. Notes, p. 55." Thc total Omission lrom our htatories of »o con* 
erable a fact a* an inoursi«>n of rhis kind at j»uch a conjuneture aud dar 
a trucc (e«pecially if Mr. Tytler be ri^jht in «upposing that it waa inten 
to be part of a comhined movement in concert with Flunder«, Ireland, 
the Yorkists in Kurland) shuws bow ill we can judge of the questions 
Btate with which Henry had to doal. 

It appeare frora an entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, dated 8 Ma: 
S Hen. VII. [1492-3], that an armed force was theu about to be sent 
Ireland under Sir Roger Ootton, t4 to war with the rebels" (p. 71.); 
*eem to have becn speedily suppreased, for we find pencral pa 
ranted to several prineipal persona in Ireland or\ the 22nd and 30t 
March, the lOth of April, and the 2i»th of May following. See Cal. 
Rolls, pp- 55- 81 » 8a - A fllct wnicn ngrecs very well with Tytler'* * 

* The trans\atkm adds ut r€m maximi momenti. 
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Upon Allliallows-day-t 



being 



the tenth 
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r of tbe KSng's reign, the King's second son Henry 

i created Duke oi' York ; and as well the Duke, as 

3rs others, noblemen, knights-baehelors, and gentle- 

t of t[uality, were made Knights of the Bath ac- 

ceremony. Upon the morrow after 

Twelfth-day, the King rernoved iVom Westminster ' 

(where he had kept bis Christmas) to the Tower of 

London. This he did as soon as he had advertisenient 

it Sir Robert Clifford (in whose bosom or budget 

most of Perkin's seerets were laid up) was comen into 

England. And tho place of the Tower was chosen to 

that end, that if Clifford should aecuse any of the great 

ones, tliey might without suspicion or noise or sending 

abroad of Warrants be presently attached ; the conrt 

BBd pi'is'in being within the emeture of one wall. 

After a day or two the King drew unto him a seleeted 

counsel, and admitted Clifford to his presence ; who 

first feil down at his feet, and in all humble manner 

craved the King's pardon ; whk'b the King tben 

granted, 2 thougb he were indeed secretly assured of his 

Ute before. Then, eommanded to teil his knowledge, 

he did amongst many others (of himself not intern» 

gated) impeaeh Sir William Stanley, the Lord Cham- 

berlain of the King's homehold. 

The King seeined to he much amazed at tbe nain- 
ing of thia lord ; as if he hat! heard tbe news of some 
stränge and fearful prodigy. To hear a man that had 
done him Service of so high a natura as to save bis life 



»So Stowe. Accordinfr to 
kept hin Chrintmiu! nl Green» 

« Sir Robert Clifford rocdv< 
Gtt FW. Roll», lOHen. Vll. j 



old Chroniele [Co«. Vitul. A. xvi.) ha 
a pardon on IheWridof December, 1494. 
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a:: i -»•:■: :hr.- eruwn upun his head; a man tliat enjoyed 
lv hi» tavuur and advancement so «jreat a fortune botU 
in hoiiMiir and riehes : a man that was tied unto him 
in so noar a band ot' allianee, liis brother having mar" 
rif-1 the Kin^'s mothor : and lastlv a man to whom l* c 
ha I oommittiil the trust of bis person, in makinghi** 1 
hi< ehamU-rlain : that this man. no ways disgraced, Z^* 3 
ways «li^MiHont* no ways put in fear, should be fal = 5C 
unti.i him. Clitibrd was roquired to say over again ar" l( * 
again the partieulars of his aecusation ; being warne- ^ 
that in a matter so unlikelv. and that concerned *° 
givat a sorvant of tho King's, he should not in ar n 5 

wi>e go t«»o far. Rut the King finding that he d **& 

sadly aml constantly (without hesitation or varyin — *& 
and with tho<o civil protestations that were fit,) star^* 1 ^ 
to that that ho had said, offoring to justify it upon 1 =A tö 
soul and lifo : ho oausod him to be removed. An^^™ 
aftor ho had not a little bemoaneil himself unto h:^Khis 
coniwl thero present. gave order that Sir Willia^"^ 111 
Stanley <h->uld be ro^trained in his own chamlita^ — eT ' 
whoiv ho lay heibiv. in the Square tower. And t i^rtlw 
noxt day ho wa< oxamined by the lords. Upon Ä" his 
oxamination lie denk'd little of that wherewith he w-^ p =s*m s 
char^ed, nur ondeavourod mueh to oxcuse or cxtenur^ -* ate 
bis fault. So that ( imt verv wiselv\ thinkiiur to ma^-S 1 * 
his ortonce loss by eontession, ho made it enough t" t° r 
condcmnation. It was eonoeived that ho trusted m«"" Mich 
to his formor merits and the intorost that his brotl ÄTJier 
had in the King. l>ut those helps were over-weigl«*~ - Ie " 
bv divers tliiiii^ that made a$rainst him, and were p~ -^re- 
dominant in the King's nature and mind. First, an 

ovi-r-merit ? ibr convoniont merit, unto which rewjE^^ni 
may oasily reach, dotli liest with Kings : Next, tz^he 
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of his power; for the King tltought tliat lie thal 
■ i-iiM set him up was the more dangerous to pull him 
down: Thirdly, the glimme ring of a confiscation ; for 

the riebest subjeet for value in the kingdom ; 
Üben being found in his Castle of Holte forty thousand 
■Unfca in ready money and pl&te, besides jeweh, house- 
liold-stiilr", Stocks upon iiis grounds, und other personal 
esuie exceeding great ; and tor his revciiue in Und 
. it was three thousand pounds a year of eld 
ivnt, 1 a great matter I ti those thnes : a Lastly, the na- 
ture df tbe timr ; für if the King had been out of fear 
of his own estate, it was not uidike he woidd have 
*]«ared his Ufe ; hut the cloud of so great a rebeüion 

OTer his head made him work stire, Where- 
ibre after some sii weeks' distance of time, which the 

i bonourably interpose, both to give spaee to 
liis brotber's intercession, and to shew to the world 
that he had a conflict with bimself what he shoold 
. he was arraigned of high-treason, and eondemned, 
! (geecirtly after beheaded. 8 

. et ' to this day left but in dark momory, both 
what the caso of this noble person was, for which he 

. and what likewise «:is (he ground and cause 
M? bis defection and alienation 8 of his heart from llie 

I [is case was ssiid to he this ; that in diacoi 
between Sir Robert Clifford and him he had Said, That 
if he were surc- that that young man were King Ed- 
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ward's son, he would never bear arms against him. 

This case seems somcwhat a hard case, both in respect 

of the conditional, and in l respect of the other woris. 

But for the conditional, it seemeth the judges of that 

time (^who were learned men, and the three chief ei 

thom of the privy counsel,) thought it was a dangerott* 

thing to achnit Ifs and Ands to qualify words of tre**' 

son ; wlierehv every man might express his malice, aX*^ 

Manch his dan^er. And it was like to the case (in tk ne 

following times) of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid ^* 

Kent, who hail said, That if King Henry the Eigh — "* 

did not take Catherine his wife again, he should be c^O 6 " 

x 
prived of his crown, and die the death of a dog. Ai—^7 

infinite cases may be put of like nature ; which lt 

seeineth the grave judges taking into eonsideratio ^ n ' 

would imt admit of treasons lipon condition. 2 And as 

tor tlu» positive words, That he would not bear anr~ ** s 

against Kintr Ed ward's son : thoush the words see 

1 • . . 

ealm, yet it was a piain and direct over-ruling of t 

Kings title, eitlier l>v the line of Lancaster or by ü 
<»t i arliainent : whieh 110 doubt pierced the King mo 
tnan it Stanley had eharged his lance lipon him in t 
Held. For if Stanley would hold that opinion, Tha 
son of King Edward had still the better right, he bei 
so pnncipal a person of authority and favour about t 
Kmg, it w as t0 tviu .]^ a |[ England to say as mu( — «• 
And therefore, as those times were, 8 that sj>ee«— * Jl 
touehed the inik-k. But some writers do put this o ~* lX 
of doubt : f or t i lL . y say t j mt Stanley did expressiv pro 
ise to anl Perkin, and seilt him some help of treasure— 

1 MS. omits "in, M 

3 *,,.' 'V u P ror '*"* prmUtwnibiu cum clausula amdUivnali patrocinari. 

4 '. ' V" Um P°™m Worum conrlitionem rite iiitrospiciat. 

In* is the Statement of lU-nianl AmW, as «iiioted by Speed. 
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Ot the inofive of his falling off frora the King. 

■■ is true that at Bosworth-field the King was beset, 

I in a mannet inclosed round about by the troops 

f King Richard, and in manifest danger of bis liie ; 

i tliis Stanley was sent by bis brotber witli three 

ind men to his rescue, which he performed so, 

Kmg Richard was slain upon the place. So as 

e eondition of mortal men is not capable of a greater 

" the King received by the hands of Stan- 

i beiug like the benefit of Christ, at once to save 

crown. For which Service the King gave him 

1 Htade him bis coiiiisdlor und chambe riain ; 

L (romewliat contrarv to bis nature) had winked at 

: great spoils of Bosworth-field, which came almost 

illy to thia man's hands, to bis infinite enricbing. 

, nevertheiess, blown np with the conceit of bis 

nit, he did not think hc had received good nieasui 

i tli<' Sing, at least not presaing-down and runninj 

. i- he expected. And bis anibition was s 

mt and unbounded, as he became suitor to the Kinj 

r the Earldom of Chester : which ever being a kind 

»ppanage to the principality of Wales, and nsing t 

■ tu the King's aon, his snit did not only end in i 

1 bot in ;i d istaste : the King pereeiving thereby 

Im dssires wen: intemperate, and his cogitations 

: and irregulär, and that, his fonner benefits were 

and lightlv regarded by him. Wherefore 

■ Kiu- begtui not tu brook him well ; 2 and as a little 

,ven of tiew distaste doth commonly s«nr the whol 

. of fbrmer merits, the king's wit l>egan now l 
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suggest unto his passion, that Stanley at Bosworthr 
Held, though he came time enough to save his life, ye* 
he stayed long enough to endanger it. But yet havioß 
no matter against him, he continued him in his plac^* 
until this his fall. 

After him was made Lord Chamberlain Giles LotT^ 
Dawbeny, a man of great sufficiency and valour, 
inore 1 because he was gentle and moderate. 

There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert 
ford (who now was becomen the state-informer) wi 
trom the l>eginning an emissary and spy of the King't 
am! that he fled over into Flanders with his consecr^^it 
and privitv. But this is not probable; both 
he never recovered that degree of grace which he hi 
with the King before his going over; and chiefly 




that the discovery which he had made touching t] 
Lord Chamberlain (wliich was his great service) gre" -^sw 
not from anvthing he learned abroad, for that he kne -szi w 
it well before lie went. 

These executions, and specially that of the Lo^-^ord 
Chamberlain which was the chief strength of tE~-"3he 
partv, and bv means of Sir Robert Clifford who w^=-^vas 
the most inward man of trust amongst them, did ei— »cx- 
tremely quail the design of Perkin and his complic» -=^es, 
as well through disoouragement as dis trust. So tl" _Üat 
thev were now liko sand without lime ; ill bound - to- 
gether ; especiallv as many as were English, who w lp cre 
at a gaze, looking stränge one upon another, not kno ^r~">w- 
ing who was faithful to their side ; but thinking tl -^Bwt 
the King Qwhat with his baits and what with Ins ncw^s) 
would draw them all unto him that were any tili -- ^£ 

1 i. t. qualitie* which were of the greater value because &c. Qiut m?** 
tuit* nuitjis in to tnituirunt qm^d, &c. 
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"worth. And indeed it came to pass that divers came 

away by the thrid, sometimes oiie and sometimes an- 

other. Barley, 1 that was jointaommissioner with Clif- 

fbrd, did hold out one of the longest, tili Perkin was 

far worn ; yet made his peace at length. 2 But the feil 

of this great man, being in so liign authority and fa- 

"vour (as was thought) witti the King, and the manner 

of carriage of the business, as if 8 there had been secret 

Inquisition upon him for a great time before ; and the 

cause for which he suffered, which was little more than 

for saying in effect that the title of York was better 

than the title of Lancaster, which was the case almost 

of every man, at the least in opinion ; was matter of 

great terror amongst all the King's servants and sub- 

jects ; insomuch as no man almost thought himself se- 

cure, and men durst scarce commune or talk one with 

another, but there was a general diffidence every where ; 

which nevertheless made the King rather more absolute 

than more safe. 4 For bleeding inwards and shut va- 

pours strangle soonest and oppress most. 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and vollies 
of libels (which are the gusts of liberty of speech re- 
strained, and the females of sedition,) containing bitter 
invectives and slanders against the King and some of 
the counsel : for the contriving and dispersing whereof 
(after great diligence of enquiry) five mean persons 
were caught up and executed. 

Meanwhile the King did not neglect Ireland, being 

1 " William Barlee, alias Barley, of Aldebury (Herts), Esquire," received 
his pardon on 12 July, 1498. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 18 Hen. VII. p. 80. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 bas *» at the length." 

* The Latin puta it more strongly. Otule liquido patebat. 

* In the translation he says more absolute but lest safe. Ex quo/actum 
tat ut rtx mayis abtoluto certe, $td minus tuto, imperiofrueretur. 
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the soil where thcse mushrooms and upstart weeds that 
spring up in a night did chiefly prosper. He aent 
thercfore from lience (for the better settling of bis 
affairs there) commissioners of both robes, 1 the Prior 
of Lanthonv 8 to be Ins Chancellor in that kingdom, 



1 Sir Edward Poyning» (or Ponynge*), and " Henry, Prior of LangtortJ 
and RMiop eleet of Bangor" reeeived thclr commi«sioni», — the one •* 
'■ l)i*|nity nf Ireland, with power to act a* Lieutenant in the absence °* 
Henry, -t- r.m.i >on of the King;" the other a«» Chancellor, — on the %"^ 
of September. WM. See Cal. Pat, Roll*, 10 Hcn. VII. p. 81. 86. On tYie 
sann* day, Sir Robert Pnyntz was coinmi.«*ioned ** to superintend thcr** tt " 
ter of the King's tnHipü destined for Ireland, and to ship them in cet" - ^*"* 
ves«eU at Bri-tol thereto nppointed." Id. ibid. p. 81. 

I su<pi*i't that Itacon'« discription of Sir Edward Poyning»'» com** - ***" 
sion. whieh «liH'-i imt anree exaotly with the de*cription in the Calendifc-^® 
Patent Uhu-, wa* drawn front the tenor of the previous comintesio ^^ 
Jaine< < »rnif »ri'i and Tli<im:i<i (iarth, tith I>eeemher, 1491. See nute S 
2i»*;. At that tinn» the 1 >itk«* of ltedford wa* Lieutenant of Iivland; 
WH» I>eputy in hU aliMMH'i' 1 du not know: but on the llth of .Tun*', 
Walter Arolil'Mi'ip uf lMiMin wa» ap|M>inted to that office. See Cal. 
R..1U. 

'lln* -tatrtnriit that tln' Karl of Kihlaro icng Ihputy whc-n Poyning* 
sent iivit, that In- was appreheudod, M»nt to England, cleared hira.self,. 
«•n* n/i/'iri//, ronn«> ihmi l'nly.lore Ver^il: whose dates are not muc= 
be relie.l lipon. It i» trne however that the Earl was attainted by I" 
in**>'- 1'ariiaiiH'iit, 1 Di'»*. 14!'4. und that the attaimler wa- reversc' 
Parlianient in England in <>o tober, 14!»5. See SOit. of /fru/ni, vol. 
612. 1 In- entrie«. in the Calendar of Patent Rolls would lead one to 
pect that Sir Edward Po\ uiii-j*- di^charjrod the oflice of I>eputy til 
end of 14i«.*»; that he w:h then *-ueoeeded (provi«*ioiially perhap*) b\ 
Prior uf Eanthony. who w;i> »tili Chaneellor, and who-e appointmei 
" pepntv and .lii^tii'!' of Ireland, dnrin^ the ab^enee of Henry, the K 
pon." \'i«. i- dated 1 .lau. 14'.«"»-« i-ee Cal. Pat. Hol!-., 11 Hen. VII. p. - v -' 

that he oititinned tu di-eharire both ollice-* tili the tith Aui;u<t, 14V»6, '^ ^■ lt * u 
he Wii» -ui'reiileil a< ('haurellor by Walter Arohbi-hop of Dublin, ai~»> *' A * 
iVpnty b\ (ierald Kit/. Moryee. Earl of Kildure, to wljum that office, **' , ' J 
the sann* privileire-, \e. a» Sir Edward Poynings had enjoyed in the s 9 *J">*?i 
was then graute*! for ten year-, and afterward-, during plea>ure. See ( '•'• 
Pat. Rolls 11 Hon. VII. pt. 1. i>. 2'». an«l pt. 2. pp. Ift. IS. It ma J*" '* 
worth inenti"i)int*; that «Ji-rald Earl of Kildare had pn*viou<|y reeeiv" *•■' a 
general panlou on the -Mth "f March. 14!«1. Cal. Pat. Rolls, b Heu. ^"' 
p. M. 

- Henry l>ene, now bi-hop oloct uf Bangor; translatcd to Salisbur}' w 
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and Sir Edward Poynings, with a power of men, and 
a marshall commission, together with a civil power of 
Tiis Lieutenant, 1 with a clause, That the Earl of Kil- 
dare, then Deputy, should obey him. But the wild 
Irish, who were the principal offenders, fled into the 
woods and bogs, after their manner ; and those that 
knew themselves guilty in the pale fled to them. So 
that Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chase upon the wild Irish ; where (in respect 
of the mountains and fastnesses) he did little good : 
which (either out of a suspicious melancholy upon his 
bad success, or the better to save his Service from dis- 
grace,) he would needs impute unto the comfort that 
the rebels should receive underhand from the Earl of 
Kildare ; every light suspicion growing upon the Earl, 
in respect of the Kildare that was in the action of 
Lambert Symnell, and slain at Stokefield. Wherefore 
he caused the Earl to be apprehended, and sent into 
England ; where upon examination he cleared himself 
so well as he was replaced in his government. But 
Poynings, the better to make compensation of the 
meagreness of his service in the wars by acts of peace, 
called a Parliament ; where was made that memorable 
act which at this day is called Poynings' Law ; where- 
bv all the Statutes of England were made to be of force 
in Ireland. For betöre thev were not ; neither are 
Hny now in force in Ireland, which were made in Eng- 
land since that time ; which was the tenth year of the 
King. 

1500: and to Cantcrbury in August, 1501, upon the death of Cardinal 
Horton. Died 16 Feb. 1502-8. See old Cliron. 204. 6. 

1 Atque una diplomn dtdit auctoritatem in eutn conferens hcumtenentis tui 
mh ret/imine cirili. This is not expressiv stated by Polydore, though his 
Tiarrative seeras to imply as much. 
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but in their naturo and fortunes to be feared as well öt 
friends as enemies ; being bankrupts, and many of 
them felons, and such as lived by rapine. These h e 
put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sandwich 
and Deal in Kent about July. 1 

There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections 
the people, sent some of his men to land, making 
boasts of the power that was to follow. The 
men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed by a: 
English of name or account, and that his forces con- 
sisted but of strangers born, and most of them base 
people and free-bootcrs, fitter to spoil a coast than to 
recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the principal g*?ii- 
tlemen of the country, professed their loyalty to tlie 
King, and desired to be directed and commanded for 
the best of the King's service. The gentlemen, enter- 
ing into consultation, directed some forces in good 
number to shew themselves upon the coast, and some 
of them to make signs to entice Perkin 's soldiers to 
land, as if they would join with them ; and so^ 
others to appear from some othcr places, and to in. ^ake 
semblance as if they fled from them, the better to <&' 
courage them to land. But Perkin, who by play^wg 
the Prince, or eise taught by secretary Frion, 3iad 
learned thus much, that people under command do u 50 
to consult and after to march on in order, 2 and re ""B*» 
contrariwise run upon an head together in confus£- ^n» 
considering the delav of time, and ohserving their or " 
derlv and not tumultuarv annincj, doubted the wf"»^ 
And therefore the wily youth would not set one ~£wt 

* On the 3rd of July, 1495; according to the old Chronic le, p. 154. &- 

* Primo Marc et pottea online incedere. Ed. 1022 hos " to marcr 1 J ,D 



out of his ship, tilJ he might see things were s 
Wherefore the King's f'orces, perceiving that i 
eould draw on no more than thou that were formerly 
landed, set tipon them and cut them in pieces ere they 
could fly back to their ships. In which skinmsh (be- 
sides those that fled and were slain ) thcre were taken 
about an hundred and fifty persona, which, for that the 
King thought, that to puniah a fcw t'or example was 
gentleman's pay, but for rascal people they were to be 
cut off every man, especially in tlie beginn ing of a 
enterprise ; and h'kewisc t'or that lie uaw that Perkin's 
rorces would now consiat chiefly of such rabble and 
scuin of desperate people ; J he tberefore 2 hanged them 
all for the greater terror. They were brought to Lon- 
don :ill railed in ropes, like a team of horses in a cart, 
and were executed some of them at London and Wap- 
ping, and the rest at divers plaees upon the sea-coast 
of Kent, Süsses, and Norfolk ; für sea-marks or light- 
hoosfs to teacli Perkin's people to avoid the coast. 
The King being advertJsed of the landing of the rebeis, 
thought to leave his progress: but being certified the 
•»ext day that they were partly defeated and partly 
"**■• he continued his progresg, and sent Sir Richard 
I mto Kent in message ; who calling the coun- 

jT together, did much commend (frorn the King) 
fidelity, manhood, and well handling of that 
. od gave them all than kg, and in private 

""»/•p,J reward to some pnrticulars. 

mtli of November (this being the 
King) was holden the Serjeanta' 



ib. 
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tVast at Ely Place, there bein«; nine seijcants of th 
call. The King, to honour the feast, was present wie 
his Queen at the dinner ; Ik»iii^ a Prinee that was ev^ 
ready to grace and countenance the professors of th 
law ; liaving a little of that, that a& hc governed hi 
suhjeets hy his 1 laws, so he governed his laws by hi 
lawvcrs. 

Thi> year also the King entered into league wif 
the Italian potentates for the defence of Italy agains 
France. For King Charles had eonquered the real: 
of Naples, and lost it again, in a kind of felicity of c 




j* 






divam. He passed the wholc length of Italy withoir — 
rvsistanee : so that it was true which Pope Alexande 
wa< wont to sav, That the Frenchmen came into Ital 
w;:h ohalk in their hands to mark up tlieir lodgings 
ra:hor than with swords to fight. He likewise ente: 
.r.^l won in ettect the whole kingdom of Naples itsel 
«•t'iout striking stroke. But presently thereupon 
.lv. vvmmit and inultiply so many errors, as was t 
^•\.;: .1 task for the best fortunc to overeome. 
^:x.- v.k» contentment to the barons of Naples, of tl t 
■i * of the Angeovines ; but scattered his rewam-i 
«...-■« - : v^ to the meivcnary appetites of some abo^v. 
• * Hc put all Italy upon their guard, hy the se» 
. . % r • holding of Ostia, and the protecting of CM 
•v % .-.' Pisa ; which made all men suspect that L 
.. xx.x lookcd further than his title of Naples: I~ 
»■ x s*!>, at diftorenoe with Ludovico Sfbrtza, w 1 
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m that carried the keys which brought 1 
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Min out : He neglected to extinguish sorn * 
"v war: And lastly, in regard of his er«.^0" 
' «*:: h Italv without resistance, he enter~«- rC * 

>c FJ. 1C22. The MS. oroits ■«his." 
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into an overmuch despising of the arms of the Italians, 
whereby he left the realm of Naples at his departure 
so much the less provided. So tliat not long after Ins 
r>et\arn, the whole kingdom revolted to Fenlinando the 
younger, and the French were qnitc driven out. Nev- 
erthcless Charles did make both great threats and 
t preparations to re-enter Italy once again : where- 
at the instance of divers of the states of Italy (and 
p^cially of Pope Alexander) there was a league con- 
cluxled between the said Pope, Maximilian King of 
A© Homans, Henry King of England, Fenlinando and 
"Äl>ella King and Queen of Spain (for so they are 
ntly placed in the original treaty throughout), 
ino Barbadico Duke of Venice, and Ludovico 
Duke of Milan, for the common defence of 
ir estates : wherein though Ferdinando of Naples 
not named as prineipal, yet no doubt the king- 
of Naples was taeitly included l as a fee of the 
cl **aTCh. 

There died also this ycar Cecilc Duchess of York, 
^other to King Edward the Fourth, at her Castle of 
~^*khamsted, being of extreme years, and who had 
"^^^d to see three princes of her body crowned, and 
*°^X» murdered. She was buried at Foderingham, by 
■**^ä» husband. 

*Xhis year also the King called his Parliament, 2 
ere many laws were made of a more private and 
-gar nature than ought to detain the reader of an 
^ x ^t»ry. And it may be justly suspected, by the pro- 



Tacüly is omitted in the translation. The original league (without 
itv) was signed 26 March, 1495. It was ratified by Henry on the 13th 
° r September, 1496. 

* It met on the 14th of October, 1496. 
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e careful for them t.han for hiniself. But yet ne 
ertheless it did talte oft' from his party tbat great l 
and spur of necessity to fight and go victors out of tl 
field ; wnsidering iheir lives und fortunet were put in 
safet.y and protected whether tliey stood to it or ran 
away. But the force and Obligation of this law was 
in itwif illusory, as to the latter part of it ; (by a pre- 
cedent act of Parhament to bind or frustrate a future). 
For a supreme and absolute power cannot coiiflude 
itsflf, ncit.liL»r can tbat which is in nature revoeable be 
made fixed ; no morc than if a man should appoint or 
declare by bis will tbat if be made any later will it 
should be void. And for the case of the act of Parüa- 
ment, there is a notable precedent of it in King Henry 
the Eighth's tiine; wbo doubting he might die in the 
ininority of his son, procured an act to pass, That no 
Statute made dllring the minority of a King should 
bind him or bis sueeessors, except it were confirmed 

Kthe King ander bis great seal at his füll age. 
first act that passed in King Edward the Six 
in ad of repeal of that former act ; at 
ch thne nevertheless the King was minor. But 
thiaga that do not bind may satisfy for the time. 

-I here was also made a shoaring or underpropping 

:1 "' '■ ■■>' tlic benevolence : ' to make the sums wliich 

'"> person find agreed to pay, and nevertheless were 

Jj °*QQght in, to be leviable by course of law. 

j "' '■' : "'i dltl not only bring in the arrears, but did 
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fee to counsellor, attorney, or clerk ; whereby poor 
men became rather able to vex than unable to sue. 1 
There were divers other good laws made that Parlia- 
ment, as we said before; but we still observe our 
manner in selecting out those that are not of a vul- 
gär nature. 

The King this while though he sat in Parliament as 

in füll peace, and seemed to account of the designs of 

Perkin (who was now returned into Flanders) but as 

of a May-game ; 2 yet having tlie composition of a 

wise King, stout without and apprehensive within, 

had given order for the watching of beacons upon the 

coast, and erecting more where tliey stood too thin ; 

and had a careful eye where this wandering cloud 

would break. But Perkin, advised to keep bis fire 

(which hitherto burned as it were upon green wood) 

alive with continual blowing, sailed again into Ire- 

land ; 3 whence he had formerly departed, rather upon 

the hopes of France than upon any unreadiness or 

discouragement he found in that people. But in the 

Space of time between, the King's diligenee and Poyn- 

ing's commission had so settled things there, as there 



1 Undt tarnen factum, est ut homines egeni, sicut lege experiri melius possent, 
€*d altos vexandns jtnnnptfares essent. The meaning is, that tho churity of 
the legislature thought it better that tho poor man should be ablo to vex 
than that he should not be able to sue. — This was 11 H. 7. c. 12. 

* So MS. Ed. 162*2 hos " but as a May-game." 

* Probably Boon after tlie failure of his descent upon Kent. For we 

tiear of a royal fleet ander the e.ommaiid of Sir Roger Cotton destined for 

Ireland on the 26th of .Tuly, 1495 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 97.); 

tujd on the 26th of November following, license was granted to the owner 

of a ship which had been seized and despoiled at Youyhal by the rebel 

Peter Warbtck, to »eize or detain any ship or goods, &c. (Id. 11 Hen. 

VII. p. 18. A.) A letter from Yarmouth, in the Paston Correspondence 

{v. p. 431.), dated * Relyk Sondny ' [12 July, 1495], says " as for the ships 

with the King's rebellers they be furth out of Cambyr westwards." 
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wm nothing left for Perkin but tlie blustering affeotion 
of tIm wild' and naked people. WhenBfbn he 
mivisiil l>y his connsel to seek aid of the King flf 
Scolland ; a Prince young and valormis, and in good 
Uniiis witli his nobles and people, and itl affected to 
King Henry. Al this time also l.oth Maximilian and 
( liailc- of France began to bear no good will to the 
King: the QU King itinplf wd with the King's pro- 
liil>iii.ni of eomnwna with Flanders ; the other hold- 
Eng Um King for BO|net, in regard of bis late entir 
iu[i> tetgne »ith the ItalUns. Wherefore beides the 
t>|M>n aids of the Dorbess of Burgundy, which did 
«iih MÜh »nd ">rs pui on and advanoe Perkin 's de- 
aigns, therv »anr«i not mw srcret tides fron Maxi- 
mian and Charit* «fck* £d forther bis fortane» ; 
JMNMdi «s ibry W«h by liarsKW Wim? and mes- 
M*<« W WlBllI Vi« V Ar IT«« «f Srutkfld- 

Itapr*. «-Mi 

■ 
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1 attended as well with those that the King had seilt 
1 hirii u with his own train, entered the room 
i the King was, and Coming near to the King, 
and bowing a little tu embrace him, hu- retired some 
paces back, and with a loud voice, that all tliat were 
present might hear him, made his declaration in Ulis 
nanner : ' 

" High and mighty King ; your Grace and these 
jcrar nobles here present may lie pleased benign ly to 
bow your ears to hear the tragedy of a young man, 
Uiat by right ought to hold in bis hand the ball of a 
kingdout, but by forttine is made himself a ball, tossed 

Emisery to inisery, and from place to place. Yoa 
here befove you the spectacle of a Plantagenet, 
hath been carried from the nursery to the snnctu- 

1 It i» not to be tupposcd thut there is any snthentio report of Pcrkin'i 
Hpac-ch to the Booloh King, exeept for the geners! lonor »ml eiltet of lt. 
TIip '["Teil wliii li is jtivflu here j s mliiii nlmn-t entirelv froin Speed; who 
ide it up partly from Perkin's Proklamation (to be men- 
i nnd pnrtly fi-om the narrative of John Latlla lSishop of 
1 »illi * toncli here and tbere tnken from Polydore Ventil. Speed 
i( in Ihr tliinl person, »s the Bubstnucfl or whnl Perkirr »nid. Itncoti 
■ all Ihm h in Speed, almoat Word for word; interweaving höre nnd 
or Iwo, nppnremly of his own, by w»y of introduetion or 
tili up in apptirent gnp in tlie nrgumenl. The Ihn» first 

«,«id (Iiubh in ivliich Perkin it nuJe to toiieli u| tbe irwimrnf 

from the Tower, miiy be tnken as speeimensof the matter »dded. 
t Uiought it worth while to polnl out euch ■xpnttkn »likh 
ora prevkrusly mcorded Version» of the »peech. It is «nough to 
no Hatement or instcrinl miKlihVutinn ol nnyfatt ha* been intro- 
t Haeon witliout the totbority (auch *s it is] of pnocdtog hbto- 
n polnt of form nml expreesiun liiere is no temion of it whiuh 
to be tnken for nnthentic Sueh t hingt, unlem tnken down 

il ntter, rriTi-l nlways be in grent port the c-oinp.-.i ( 

or; »» nny dm may MtUfy hin. -.-il by brying to «rite tat * 
I« n«rr»[ivp of the l,i-t con versut ii.in, or j eunti minus re|«jrt of th» 
, Ihut »»s uttered in bis preeence: «ud if the n\ 
in U bere gii-en contsln* Bacro's gnewe-, iusteatl of Polydona 
i not the lesj likely ou that »ccourit tn reprewnt 
feet»! wlut Ptrkln nid. 
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arv, froni tho sanctuary to the direful prison, firom tH« 
prison to the band of tbe eruel tonnen tor, and frort* 
tbat band to tho wide wilderness fas I mav tmlv ca-* 
iO, fiir so the world hath been to me. So tliat be tl*^ 
is boni to a great kingdom, batb not ground to set \%- ^ 
foot lipon, more than tbis where be now standetb L^^. 
vmir nrineelv favour. Edward the Fourth, late Kii^^*& 
ot" England, (as yotir Grace eannot but have heard„. -v 
left two sons, Edward and Riebard Duke of Yorl^»-*' 
Kuh verv vounjj. Edward the eldest sncxreeded theE: ^*& 
fathor in tbe crown. bv tlie name of King Edward th^r Äe 
Fifth. Hut Riehard Duke of Glocester, their unna^ -Ät- 
ural umle, first thirsting aftor the kingdom tbroug^^^li 
amhitiou, and atterwards tliirsting for their blood ou— ^wt 
of de>iro to seeuiv liimself, employed an Instrument or >f 
liis ^eontidoiit to bim as he thought,) to murder thc^E=Qi 

both. Hut tbis man tbat was employed to execu* te 

tbat oxeerablo tragedy, baving cnielly slain King E^mzd- 
ward, tho oldost of the two. was moved partly 1 jy 
romorso, and partly hy some other mean, to sa^^'e 
Kiohard hi> hmther : making a report nevertheler— s*> 
to tho tyrant tliat ho had performod bis comman ^.i— 
mont for both brothron. Tbis report was accordiiuc" "^ ~" 
Ivliovod, 1 and publisboil gonerallv. So that the wor" ^* "** 
batb boon |h>s>ossoi1 o\' an opinion tbat tbey both we~ ~^» — ° 
lwrkirou>lv niade awav, though ever truth batb sor^t ~* e 
sparks that Hy abroad until it aj)poar in due time, ^" ns 
thi> hath had. Hut Almigbty God, tbat stopped t^ ~ MC 
niouth of tho lions,- and savod little Joas from t"Ä "^ e 
xxranny of Athaliah whon she massaorod tbe Kin^T' s 

"• IV.iovM. thal >*• l\v Ri»*haril. hti rrf-itfoni a tyranno ßdts adhibita * 
S >o MS. M. 16tt h;is M lioii. M 
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children, and did save Isuac when the hand was 
■ta rtd bed fbrtfa to ncrifice tum, preserved the second 
brother. Für I niyself that stand liere in your pres- 
ence, am that verj- Richard Duke of York, brother 
of that unfortimatc Prinee King Edward the Fifth, 
now the most rightfid surviving heir-ninle to that vic- 
torioua and moat noble Edward, of that name tlie 
Fourth, late King of England. For the manner of 
inj- eseape, it ia h't it should pass in silence, or at leaat 
in a more aecret relation ; for that it may concern 
aome alive, and tlie memory of some tbat are dead. 
Lct it suffice to think, that I had then a mother hving, 
a Queen, and one that ex]>ected daily auch a cora- 
Bandmeat from the tyrant for the murdering of her 
children. Thua in my temler age escaphig by God'a 
mercy out of London, I was seeretly conveyed over 
sea ; where after a time the party that had nie in 
charge (upon what new fears, chatige of mind, or 
practice, God knoweth) suddetily forsook nie; where- 
bv I was foreed to wander abroad, and to aeek mean 
conditions for the sustaining of my b'fe. Wherefore 
dtstncted between severai passions, the one of fear 
to be known, lest the tyrant sbould bave a new at- 
tempt upon me, the other of grief and disdain to be 
imknown and to live in that base and servile nianner 
that I did, I resohed witli myself to expect the ty- 
rant' s death, and then to put myself into my nister's 
hands, who was next heir to the crown. But in this 
season it happencd one Henry Tidder, 1 son to Edmund 

1 So gpelt IhrouKliout Pirkln'l orh-iniil proclamitlon; and In the HS. 
»nd orij;in»] oditiori of thi* work. 

lentenuen «hich follow, do*-n to the wnrils " If I httel been «uch ■ 

d perwn," »re tKken olmwt verbntim from Speed, by wliom lh*jr 

■e copied »linast verbntim l'runi the fir-t puriigr&iili of i'erkin'» jirucl«- 
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Tiddw Karl pf Kicrlimnnd, to corae froin France i 
i-iiüT lato du realm, and by subtile and foul i 

■btebj tbe oown of tin- same, wfakh to me rigatfnllj 

II" i taiaed : »o Üiat it was but a cbauge from tyrant 

to iv'i'Hin. Tbia Hriiry, my extreme and mortal i 

im ü noa u be bad knowledge of my being aliv< 

iiui'iii.i! .Hui wrought all las -ubiilt' ways and mea 

In oonld i" procon my Goal destniotioa. For i 

murin] iiu'in\ lüiili iini unly tktaly snrmised me to be 

| ■ i .'M. ginag nie nirk ■■mm so abusing the 

World ; lml :iUo to tiefer and put me from entry into 

!i;u!i i'lti'ivd largo >uni- of money to eorrupt 

llh- PrinvM ;in.i lbi-ir aÜnMton with whom I have 

Iwvn tvlamed ; und rnade importnne labours to certain 

laaojl my per*«« to munler or poisoo me. 1 

«ml snW* IV frrsako attd Vrave ny ri^ieoes quarre! 

VH& fc» .W-fait fiw my «t>m ; a? Sir Robert Clifibrd 

" i* «hat *wn warn af twasaa mir we3 

s aW I Wc. «Kay aäwadf Cag «f r^hiH, 

t «.<• V *av* \* M *m*i mA gma »ok rf o 

• •aaww* 
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Qip- Hut it seemeth (hat God above, for the good of 

■h w hole bland, and tlie kmtting of these two king- 

England and Scotland in a strait concord und 

intiity by so great an obligati hath reaerved t!ie 

[■riflg of mt.' in the imperial throne of England for 
■■■ and snceonrs of your Grace. Neither is it 
tl* tiist titno tliat a King of Scotland hath snpportcd 
■ .1 were reft ' and spoiled of the kingdom of 
l'i'^l-jii'l. as of late in fresh memory it was done in 
*"*■ peraon of Henry the Sixth. Wherefore for that 
your Grace hath given clear signs that yoii are in no 
nahte qnality inferior to your royal ancestors, I, so 
"listressed a Prince, was hereby moved to come and 
l'ut liivst-lf into your royal hands ; desiring your as- 
BBtance to recover my kingdom of England, promising 
■Wiföllj to bear myself towards your Grace no other- 
iii if I were your own natural brother; and 
"'II. n|»>n the recovery of mine inheritance, grate- 
tl] "y ,|,, io you 2 all the pleasure that is in my utmost 

After Perkiii had told Ins tale, King James an- 
■*ered bravely and wisely, That whosoever he were, 
" e *hoilId not repcnt liim of putting himself into bis 
haiHls. And from that time (orth (thougli there 
not sonie about Idin that would have persnaded 
i "" 1 that all was hut an illusion) yet not withstan ding, 
•it|,,.,. taken by Perkin'a amiable and alluring behav- 
"''»«". or inclining to the recommendation of the great 
r *ncea abroad, or willingto take an occasion of a war 
''~ :, 'n-i King Henry, he entertained him in all thinga 
18 beciiim- the person of Richard Duke of York, ew- 
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hraced his cpiarrel, and, the morc to put it out of doubt 
that he touk him to bc a great Prince and not a repre- 
scntation onlv, ho jmve consent that this Duke should 
take to wifc tlie Lady Katheren Gordon daiighter to 
the Earl c»f limitier, bcin& a near kinswoman to the 
Kim: himsolf, and a young virgin of excellent beauty 
auil viitue. 

Xnt Innij utter, 1 the King of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in his Company, entered with a great army 
(thiMii;h it coiisisted chieHv of borderers being raisod 
soinewhat Middenly) into Xorthumberland. And Per- 
kin. for a perfume before him as he went, caused tu be 
]iublished a proclamation of this tenor fullowing, 1 in 




ULM» |i«-.ik». 

!!•..■ .r.ith.T .■'.' tli«' I*i»-t«»ri:il Hi*tt»ry •»I* Kiitihui-l J»nts it still l:it er. ^ l * 
«.*.«. :! \\ .l : i>r,i-o .li-! i...; i-ri'« tln- l>t>rili*r> tili the ln^innm«: ot' the wi::^T «" r 
..■ ii-.i. •■■.■■■■ "i Mi« )\:\.\ Ih'i-m i'XiMVteil ti> iln »•» li«* earlv :i>. tli*» nii«ltlIo * *' 
v ..., .,•].,-. I*.::! h, ,i...-- i:<»t ijn«»t«' hi«* iuith.»rity. In the C:ileiu.:.r •-' , 
V\\' \ K. % '..- '''.'".v .r.v -.'\i-v:il 0' »111111 i^ion«* fi»r the eoiivfynnee of vstri<" • tl 
« .•' 's.- -: vr«. ■..■\».-.:> »vthr.i-. ilate-l in Sept.Miiher, November, .lamia t"J- 
■ *.*.-'.: * \ . 11* ' T. VI tlii^«' were in» ilouht tho |»n»[i:inition> :i^i ¥ ** f 
.... . •■ \ "' «' . ' •'■' , Se.-t.'h K mir I«"'! aen»- « the Imr.lt-r«. in i»er- • **■• 

, *.'.».•>.' .«•■■/*. Tili* ]iroel:iin:Uiiiii *t:i!iiN nti i» ' ' ,; " 
•; ;\ w «.; . i\*!; in the ln*t I»nir*.- : aml I huvo theref« *T* 
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the naroe of Richard Duke of York, true inheritor 
of the crown of England : 

" It hath plea-sed God, who putteth ti» orfeiiwi of 
duwn (he miglity from their seat, and ex- imimineUiwiasir 
alteth the hunible, and suffcreth not the wmtn> p»»™ 
hoftes of the just to perish in tlie end, to «r* »m^nitiM = 
give ns means at the length to show onr- »criim i h«™ h..i 
selves armed nntii our liege s and people of rürnfabiug of idl.' 
England. But far be it trom us to intend 

treared Et differently. Of this there is extant * titerol copy; not imlceil 

Uit i.'rigiiüil cfi|jy nl wliirli liinvjii -pcük- :i* ttifu rfiiuiiiiitig wir.h Sir Rob- 
ert (htton; but n transcript i" a well-known hnod, wiih the foUoiring 
wAe prefined by the truu-criber hlinwlf. " Tlio nrijrinnl of thia, In old 
writteit band, in iu tlie hau üb of Sir Robert Cotton, the 18 of August, 
Witt." 'Mint original (wlifc-h, tujudga liy the ra my confuaed find acnreely 
iuti-lliciWe [j :i * >:.(.'.:■- Unit «cur in rhe co\:y, wm probalily either very in- 
correct or very hard to read) i« not niiw to be fonnd: liut the transcript 
miy be wen among the Harleian USS. No. 2fia. fo. 133. b. 

Bncon'a nmnner of tmting it La peculiar, nnrl (for mixlern render» at 
leaatt requirea fiplauatioti. It seems that he hnd read ihn original »od 
remembered its tenrir, hui lunl inj i.-opy whhin rem.-h tmin «hich he conld 
quote Iho worda. Speed 1miiiv,t Inul priuied s-tane extnicts from it; and 
ul) DMM Im lins quoted ahnest vc-rhatlm, — will» Only the oecnaionnl aub- 
atitution of n fnmiliiir for nn ouaolete word. Of the rast he heu given, not 
a tnrascript, but s rtprtitntaiim ; tlie -ort of ivpif -nitntion which a clear- 
hemied repnrter will give of u coiifitKCd me-'iiL'i'. or « judge af tbe evi- 
dente of n blundering witnesa. The spirlt und effect he hai preserved 
taithfully; bnt he hm omiltcd repentinus HinTuzed the onkr, murked the 
tnnaitions, and in «unie enses iusertod a nentence or two lo make (he 
meaning elearer or more foreible. 

Kow if he had tri-nteil tlie extru-t« whirh In- funnd in Speed in the •ntno 
way 03 the reat. iine cnnld ouly h:ivr -niiposnl tlmt he hnd done it in ohe- 
dlanee to «ime law of blitorieal compositum, — beenuse n literal traineript 
of auch a tliiug conld not hnvf lion iiitrudin.'iul into lii« work with ft g«>d 
effect. Bnt tince this is not so; sluee he haa made ao Tery little »Iteration 
in thow portinna of whii-li lie certniuly hnd nu einet copy ut luuid, and ao 
verv niiu.'li in all the rpat; tho only imturul inferenee ia that though he 
had read the original and remembered irell enoufih it» nonerol character 
«ml porport, he hnd no copy of tlie word> withln reach, and either hnd 
not Ihr rnenna or did not think it vv-urtli while lo procure one. 

1 luve poinled ont in the foot-notes the principe.! paaaagei in which 
Bacon'a repre<eiitutinn vnrics iVi.in tlie real pmidaiiiativii; und a eopy of 
the ptoclaniation it-elf will he found in the oppendix. 
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tlicir lmrt or diunage, or to malte war ujion tlu 
othwwfn tlmn to deurer ooneK and ihem from 
Hiiny und OgtpfMNon. For our niortal enemr Henry 
TuMor, u falso usurper of the crown of England whieh 
(.' ii- In- natural und lineal right appertaineih. knowing 
in lii- swn lieart our undoubted right, (yn being tue 
r«J Ki.hurd Duke of York, vounger son and now 
■UVtviau heir-male of the noble and victorious Ed- 
ward the Kourth, Ute King of England), hath not 
v-ntv Jejirived us of oor kiugdotn. bot ljkewise by all 
S.>«tl and « k-kiii mmis stngkt to barar us and be- 
wax* us «tf our Kfc. Tct if he maarr onry extaoded 
ätttY »^ Mar persÄ. ^i ' " 

■M aW *■ 7-"^. -=■ kaam** iz 
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ulike haih been bis hateful misgovemmcnt nnd evil 

lortraents liere at home. Fi rat ho hath to fortify liis 
false quarre] ' caused divers- nobles of' tliis our reulm 
(whom he hehl suspect and stood in dread of) to be 
cmelly murdered ; as our cousin Sir William Stanley 
Lord Chamberlain, 5 Sir Simon 3 Mountfbrt, Sir Robert 
Katcliffe, William Dawbeney, Humphrey Stafford, and 
many others, Itesides such as have dearly bought their 
livos wirb intolerable i-nusoms : aome of which nobles 
are now in tho sanctuary. Also he hath long kept, 
and yet keepeth in prison, our right entirely well-be- 
loved eousin, Edward, son and heir to our unek* Duke 
of Cfarence, and others ; withholding froni them their 

impre=iion of the original, — nn Impresaian derlvad. perhapl fh)m n Single 
Nading of an inaccurnte nnd ilIrgLiili- mnun^oript — mistook a »Hgp?stion 
of bis own for ■ recollection of wlml he hud seen there. H!i IhoflgM II 
he read liad oiitrnn hi* rye. H« lisul wn ibo -ort of tt.[>ie» wbicb Verkin 
was IwAuijf for; tliat topic had nt oncr prpionteil ii?i>lf to Im mind; nnd 
It retnained artem-ard» in liii memory so inüoeisited witli the pussuge, thitt 
he f.irpfii it was not fl part of it. In mtii of quick fncnltle» und Iurge 
memoria* lnrgely Uaked, there is no kind of error of memory so common 
u Ihi*. tndeod I suppige there l.« Iwrdly any man wrio, ir he mako » 
poinl of referring dislinttly lo bis nurlwritie« :m<! verifyiriir Isi* rereroticea, 
niD nof find himself occaaionally turutnp für hin iwthnrity with the great- 
«t confidence lo n place wherc no such thing in lo he round. The valna 
of Bacopi's lestimony to mtittcr» of fnct (whi.'h I twil'l very high) dependi 
not upon any pnrticulnr faeultj for remambering detail?, — for liii refer- 
ence» aod qnotnlions are oftan inaccurnte, — but upon the capaeity and 
the habil, für mors hnportant to jubstantlal accuracy Ulan the moil im- 
pecealile memory, of taking Irno impresaions in the Amt insinnoe. 

1 Tbe r*«t of thlt and the following parngraph are taken word for word 

from Speed; who coplad them word for word [wirb a very few difTcrence* 

probobly aocidental and im or three Omission» indicated hy et caltrat) 

frctu Sir Robert Cotton's MS. 

* So Spead. The MS. copy of tho proclamation haa " our rmutn Ihr 

L'd Fitsealtr, Sir William Stanley, Sir Rotiert Clinmberlaln, kc" IswI. 

FiUwater was bahasded flt Calais, aecording to tbo old Cbronlole, fo. 161. 

k in HntnboT, UM; afler the data whieh Bacon would have «ssigned W 

the proclamation. 
' So Ed. 1631. The MS. bns " Edmond." 




rightful inheritance, tu the intent they sliould 
of nught and power to aid and aasist ua at aar 
after the duty of their legiances. He also 
compnlsion certain of out rötere, and also the 
our said cousin the Earl of Warwick, and divers od* 
ladies of the royal blood, unto certain of bis 
and friends of simple and low degree ; and, patüng 
apart all well diaposed nobles, he hath none in &rar 
and trust abuut his person, bat Bishop Foxe, Smith, 
Bray, Lovel, Oliver King, 1 David Owen, BisAy, 
Turbervile, 8 Tyler, 8 Cholmeley, Empaon,' James E> 
barte, John Cutte, Garth, Henry Wyate, and kA 
other caitife and villains of birth,' which by snbt3e ü> 
ventions ami pilling of the people have been die pria- 
cipal Anders, occasioners, and counsellors of the m» 
rule and mischief now reigning in England.* 

" We remenibering these premises, with the grast 
and execrable offences daily committed and done bj 
our foresaid great enemy and his adherents, in braak- 

< Thenameof Sir CT a rla Semtrtet, which fbtlow. (trat of OÜWT Df 
both In Speed and in Che MS. proctaination, hu been omiited, I »upp« 



TVoha 

l'Wcnt Roll». 

* After (ha nime of Tyler there follow in th« HS. i 
namea Rvbtrt Lyttm, GiJ/onlt ; — they are omiited by Speed. 

* The nnrae of Am/«™ is given In the MS. proclamatloo, hit«** 
Speed: n circamstance north observing, becanso we muit ittpptei "rf 
lincoii supplied the Omission Crom his racollection of Che original: * 
nnme of Empjon neing Coo notable a onc In connexion with Henry HLI» 
be overlooked. 

' So Speed. The MS. proclnmntion has nOniiu of ttmpk UrA. 

* Her« Speed InBerts etc. to mark the ominion of a. long ctaoM «UA 
followa in the original. It reUtes to the reward otTered for the taUag rf 
Henry, und the •utntance of it will be fouod a little fnrtha» on, — i» "• 
lail pnragraph bat one. 
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ing the libertics and franchises of our mother the 
holy church, u;>on pretences of wicked and heatlienish 
policy, to the high displeasure of Almighty God, 
besides the manifold trcasons, abominahle murders, 
manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pilling 
of the people by dismcs, taskes, tallages, benevolences, 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, 
with many other hainous effects, 1 to the likely destruc- 
tion and desolation of the whole realm : 2 shall by 
God's grace, and the help and assistance of the great 
lords of our blood, with the couusel of other sad 
persons, 8 see that the commodities of our reahn be 
employed to the most advantage of the same ; the in- 
tercourse of merehandise betwixt realm and realm to 
be ministered and handled as shall more bc to the com- 
mon weal and prosperity of our subjects ; and all such 
dismes, taskes, tallages, benevolences, unlawful impo- 
sitions, and grievous exactions as be above rehearsed, 
to be foredone and laid apart, and never from hence- 
fbrth to be called upon, but in such cases as our noble 
progenitors Kings of England have of old time been 
accustomed to have the aid, succour, and help of their 
subjects and true liege-men. 4 

l So Speed. The MS. proclamation has "offences;" which in probably 
the right word. 

> Here Speed inserts an <fr. ; a few lines being omitted. 

• Here agnin Speed inserts an ifc. ; a passage being omitted of »ome 
Ifength, the substance of which ßacon lias worked up int«) the following 
Paragraph. 

* Thia is the end of Speed'* cxtnict; who givei no more. The threo 
remaining paragraphs apj>car to have been supplied by Bacon from mem- 
ory : and contain the substance of all the rest. Hc hin made no attempt 
Cor clw an unsuccessful one.) tu preerve the form and onler of the real 
proclamation ; but upon a cnrcful comparison of the two I have not bcen 
t*.ble to find anything material here which is not implied in the original, or 
«\nything material in the original which is not expressed here. 
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*' And farther we de out of i>ur grace and clemenoy 
hereby as well publish and proinise to all oui sabjact» 
remission and free pardon of all by-past oflvnoes what- 
soever against our person or oatste, in adhering to mir 
said enemy, by whom we know well they have betn 
misled ; if they shall within time convenient submit 
thcmselves unto us. And for such as sliall eome with 
tlie foremost tu assist our righteous quarre], we shall 
make tliem so far partakers of our princely favonr and 
bounty, as sliall be highly for tbe conifort. of tliem and 
theirs both during their life and aftcr tlieir deatli. As 
also we sliall, by all means which God shall put into 
our hands, demean ourselves to give royal conteutinent 
to all degrees and estates of our people ; maintaimag 
tlie libert.ies of holy church in tlieir entire, preserving 
the honours, Privileges, and preeminences of our nobles 
froin eontempt or disparagement, aecording to the dig- 
nity of their blood : we sliall also unyoke our people 
from all heavy burdens and endurances, and cmitinn 
our eities, boroughs, and towns in their charters and 
freedoms, with enlargement whcre it shall be deserved ; 
and in all points give our subjeets cause to think that 
the blessed and debonaire government of our noble 
fäther King Edward in Ins last times is in us revived. 

' And forasmueh as the putting to death or taking 
aüve of our said mortal enemy may be a menn to stay 
much effusion of blood, which otherwise tnay ensue if 
by compidsion or fair promises he sliall draw aftcr him 
any number of our subjeets to resist ns ; which vre de- 
sire to avoid (though we be certainly infonned that nur 
said enemy is purposed and pi-epared to fly the land, 
having already made over great masses of the treas- 
our crowrj the better to support him in fore" 
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parts) ; we do hereby declare that wliosoever shall 
take or distress our said eneniy, though the party be 
of never so meaii a condition, he shall be by us re- 
warded with 1000Z. in monev, forthwith to be laid 
down to liim, and an hundred marks by the year of 
inheritance ; besides that he may otherwise merit, both 
toward God and all good people, for the destruction of 
such a tyrant. 

**• Lastly, we do all men to wit (and herein we take 
also God to witness) that whereas God hath moved the 
lieart of our dearest cousin the King of Scotland to aid 
us in person in this our righteous quarrel, that it is 
altogether without any pact or promise, or so much as 
demand, of any thing that may prejudice our crown or 
subjects ; but contrariwise with promise on our said 
cousin's part, that whensoever he shall find us in suf- 
ficient strength to get the upper hand of our enemy 
(wlüch we hope will be vcry suddenly), he will forth- 
"with peaceably return into his own kingdom, content- 
ing himself only with the glory of so honourable an 
enterprise, and our true and faithful love and amity: 
•which we shall ever by the grace of Almighty God so 
order as shall be to the great comfort of both king- 
donis.'" 

But Perkin's proelamation did little edify with the 
people of England. Neither was he the better wel- 
come for the Company hc came in. Wherefore the 
Kincj of Scotland, seeincj none came in to Perkin nor 
none stirred any where in his favour, turned his en- 
terprise into a rode ; } and wasted and destroyed the 

1 SjHilt "rond*' in MS. — .Tames's preparations seem to have been coip- 
plete by the middle of September, 1498; but he wnited, I suppose, for the 
promised rbing of the Englfch in Perkin'» favour. Henry in the mean- 
tirae was in form ed by his friends in the Scotch Court of everytliing that 

VOL. xi. 17 
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connlry of Northumberland with fire and sword. But 
hearing lhat there wen forces Coming nglirart htm, and 
not wilüng that they should find hi« men heavy and 
laden with booty, he returned into Seotland with great 
»jmil«, deferring further prosecution tili auother titne. 
■ aaid that Pi?rkin, aeting the pari ot" a prince hand- 

[iiely, when he saw the Scotü'sh feil lo wastc the 
eountry. came to the King in a pasf-ionate uihiiirt. 
BMÜring gmt lamentation, and desired that that might 
not be the nianner of inaking the war ; for that no 
crown was so dear to his tnind, as that he desired to 
purchasc it with the blond and ruin of his euuntry. 
Whereiinto the King answered half in sport, that he 
doubted mach he was careful for that that was none 
his ; and that he should be too good a Steward for 
enemy, to save the eountry to his use. 1 

lly this time, heing the eleventh year of the Kii 
the Interruption of trade between the English and thi 
l'liinisli hegan to pinch the nierchauts of both nations 
very sore, wliich moved them by all means they eould 
drviso to uH'ect and dispose their sovereigus ivspeetively 
to open the interoonrse again. Wherein time favoured 
them. Per the Arrhduke and his conti sei began tu •»■■■ 
tltüt l'rrkin would prove but a runagate and Citizen of 
tli.' World ; and that it was the part of childivn to fall 
out about babies.' And the King on his part, aller the 
Htätnpto lipon Cent and Northiiinberlaiid, Ä began to 

wn« |otn| on: nwl knvir thnt he *«• lecure flgnin« nny terioim itopre*- 

■l.ni fr. hu Hut «1.1«. Whether he w«s pw|"ir?il for thl* kinrt of pnnUfcBy 

HmuIum "r nol, mmm in be doubtfal. 
' Thi», und mott of Ihe pwtindM* of rVrkiu'» prweedinp in Seotland, 

miiv hi- band In Bucharan. See Her. Scot- flu*. XIII. 10, et «o,. 
■ rV-u i i. ». iloll». So in Macbeth : » (he baby of m girl." 
' Pitl imprttmim** itini i* (>h*iiihi rt XurrkuMbr um JiKiat tt /nurrdut 

iL j- in hg r>— bm< honw thit Ih« sttempt up«i JT 
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i the bruinesa of Perkin in less estüaatton ; so as 

did Ml put it. to account in taty eonsnltation et 

Bnt that (hat moved hira most ma, that being 

King that loved wealth and treasure, ho could not 

iduro to have trade ück, nor any obstmctioa to con- 

nie in titu gate-vein, which disperse th that blood. 

1 yet he fcept State su f'ar, as first to be sought unto. 

ierein the Meichant Adventurera likewiae benag | 

s; Company (at that ttme) and well nnder-eet «ith 

i men and good order, 1 did hold out braveh/; tiikiu^ 

F the commodities of the kingdom, t.hough they lay 

I ujHiii their bands for want of vent. At the last, 

ipiminnin i met at London to treat. On the King's 

i Bbhop Foxe Lord Privy Seal, Vneoonl WYII-. 

Prior of Saint Jolin's, and Warliam Master 

iie Rolls (who begaii to gain much upon the King's 

in), and Urswick, who was almost every one, a 
«:lt*y. On the Archdoke'a part, the Lord Bever 
; Admiral, the Lord VeranseU President of Flan- 
, and others. These concluded a perfect treaty 1 

)t yet been nuide. At tlip Hme Bacoo i* now «pe&kinjr of. I'erkin'i 
»'»t ttie Scritoh Court were in füll flower. See not« l. p. MO. 
infri) e( bona cotitnbulwnibvt corroboratii. 
1 find frarn Efae old Chronic«) (Vitel. A. iti. to. IST. b.) Mint tl 
imhelcmeri were received in London on Cnndknuu Eve 
: ud tfaat the treaty wsi concluded in the followlng April, 
(r (evident])' n i'i.iriteni]Kir«ry ciMzeti) «dds u clrenmsti 
S ii north rewrilini; n.* in illii>tr:itii>ii uf rliu rnlaiiun which subsl 
in the King und th« City of London. 

iunmce i.f the ssine," he wys ?penkiujr of th« treaty, 
Hide hotli the Hall of either princes WH grut«d Jivm 
ii of thi» Unnl to be bouini ; whereof London wm one ; . . . 
» it iliould have been performed, the Common« of 

iCTconble that their seid shouhl pu*. And klball tlmt niy 
d of Derby, the Lord Tretuurer, tlie Chief Justice of England, NM« 
" he Huter of the Roll», by the KiiiR's comtMadnuni cama nnW 
o «hon (he sai.l Common» for the turne, yet i" riu wi«e they 
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both of amity and intercotme batwew the King and 
the Arehduke ; eontaining nrtii-le* I-4I1 rf state, com- 
merce, and free lishing. This is that treaty which the 
Flemings call at tliis day iniiTciirtim nuit/nns ; Uiih he- 
cause it is more eomplete tlian the preeedent treaties 
ol" the tlürd and fourtli year of the King ; and rliii-Hy 
to give it a difference froni tho treaty that followed in 
the one and twentieth year of the King, which they 
call mterattrmu nmlu*. In tliis treaty there was an 
express article agaimt the reeeption of the rebels of 
either prinee hy other ; purporring that if auy such 
rebcl slimdd he required hy the prinee whose rebcl he 
was of the prinoe confedenite, that forthwith the prinee 
«■fedente shonld by proclamation cotnmand him to 
avoid Iris eountry : whieh if he did not within tifteen 
days, tlie re.bel was to stand proscribed, and put out of 
protection. But nevertheless in this article Perkin was 
not named, neither perhaps contained, becanse he was 
110 rehel. But by this means hie wings were clipt of 
bis followers that wert Engüsh. And it was e\|.iv<-lv 
comprised in the treaty, that it should extend to the 
tenftoriee of the Duchess Dowager. Arter the in- 
tBKXmne thus restored, the English merthants came 
again to their inansion at Antwerp, where they werc 
reeeived with proeession and great jov. 

The wititer following, heilig tlie twelfth year of his 
reign, tlie King ealled again bis Parliament ; ' where 






woiilri MI ba ngreenble thut the 
"". i . I I ."!-■ '■- tO _' 1 ■ ril Ullto r !>. ■ n 1 re 
10 «bow h) writinjj such coniii! 
Conusel thm his Urse« ahoald li 
to tlie in grantail, <md thercupon 
was tbal the Mayar'i »eal wm lullen ooly. 

> So Folydore Vergil : coacU> ptincipum etmeilio. 

A Puriinment met 011 the lUtb of Janoarp, 149B-7, in which enppli 



h'puld pn's; bat bnougtit the 
t dny», tnntinp hy tlial »e»«Bn 
iiio the Kitia'» Gmce and hte 
1 well eontented. Wbiob »j. 
s were devlsed," ic. The end 
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Yie did much exaggerate botli the malice and the 
cruel predatoiy war lately made by the King of Scot- 

*were voted for the Scottish war. But 011 this, as on the two former occa- 
ssions already meutioned, Henry had taken the precaution to call a ** Great 
Council " first. He seems to havo beeil in no hurry, and it is probable 
that he waited purposely uutil sotne overt act of hostility on the part of 
the Scotch should oxcite the alarm or exasperate the reseutment of his 
own people, and make them less careful of their money. It U certain that 
on the bth of September one of bis spies in the Scotch Court seilt him 
word that James would be lipon the borders at the head of his army on 
the löth, and that before the end of the followiug inonth, a Great Coun- 
cil had been held and agreed to a grant of 120,000/. for defence against the 
Scots. 

"In this year" (says the old Chronicle, meauing the 12th year of 
Henry's reign,— L c. 22 Aug. 1496 — 21 Aug. 1497) "the 24th of Öctober, 
began a Great Counsel holden at Wcstminster by the King and Ins Lords 
tpiritual and temporal; to the which Counsel come certain bürgendes and 
merchants of all cities and good towns nf England; at which Counsel was 
granted unto the King for the defence of the Seots 120,000/. : which Coun- 
sel ended the 6th day of November." 

In addition to this ** grant," an the Chronicler calls it, — (which was no 
more, I suppose, than a pledge on the part of the memhers of the Council 
to support such a grant if proposed in Parliament) — they appenr to have 
offered in the mcantiine to Und the King large «ums of ready money, each 
for himself ; and to have advised the borrowing of money upon privy 
seals, to the amonnt of 40,000/. more. This circum«*tnnce (of which, *in- 
gularly enough, no trace appears in any of our histories) is proved beyond 
dispute by an original Privy Seal bearing Henry the 7th's sign mauual, 
and dated at West m inster on the l*t of Decembcr; which is still preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. (Titus, B. V. fo. 145.) It is addressed to a gen- 
tleman of Hereford and the sinn applied for i* 20/. But blank Spaces have 
been left for the county and the «um; which shows that it was a general 
form. It sets forth that u for the reveuging of the great cruelty and dis- 
honour that the King of Scots hath done unto us, our realm, and subjeets 
of the same, as our Commissioncrs in our C-ountv of Hereford wherc ve 
be inhabited shnll shew unto you at length, we lately in our Great Coun- 
sel of Lords spiritual aud temporal, of .ludges, Sergeant* in our law, and 
of others some headwisemen of every city and good town of this our land, 
have at their instances and by their adviecs determined us to make by 
sea and by land two armies roval for a substantial war to be continued 
upon the Scots unto buch titne a* wo shall invade the realin of Scotland 
in our own person and shall have with God's grace revenged their great 
outrages done unto us our roalra and subjeets aforesaid, so and in such 
wise as we trust the saine our subjeets shall live in rest and peace for 
manv years to come. The lords and others of our said Great Counsel. 



iam. : Tha: tiai tiii^ rwnu; in aÜT vidi hhn. 1 
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tum *■ ti- iirmi. « in> Imb «nö 6 wy -rf Perkin's 
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intoxication, who was cvery where eise detected and 

discarded : and that when he perceived it was out of 

liis reach to do the King any hurt, he had turned his 

airms upon unarmed and unprovided people, to spoil 

only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war 

and peace : concluding, that he could neither with 

honour nor with the safety of his people to whom'he 

did owe protection, let pass these wrongs unrevenged. 

The Parliamcnt understood him well, and gave him a 

subsidy limited to the snm l of one hundred and twenty 

thousand pounds, besides two tifteens : for his wars 

were always to him as a mine of treasure of a stränge 

kind of ore ; 2 iron at the top, and gold and silver at 

the bottom. At this 3 Parliament, for that there had 

been so much time spent in making laws the year 

before, and for that it was called purposely in respect 

of the Scottish war, there were no laws made to be 

remembered. Only there passcd a law, at the suit of 

the Merchant Adventurers of England, 4 against the 

Merchant Adventurers of London, for monopolising 

and exacting upon the trade ; 6 which it seemeth they 

did a little to save themselves, after the hard time 

they had sustained by want of trade. But those inno- 

vations were taken away by Parliament. 

But it was fatal to the King to fight for his money. 
And though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
vet he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels at 
home. For no sooner began the subsidv to be levied 6 

1 IÄmitatum ce.rte ; wd tarnen amplissimum ; ad summ am rirftlictt, &c. 

* 2 Spelt ure in MS. 

« So Ed. 1Ö22. The MS. has "the." 

* Per Anr/liam sparwum. 

6 PrapUr nmnojwlium qwxldam, et exnctiimes tuwns mercibim impositas. 

6 The grant was passed on the 13th of Februnry, 1496-7. 
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in OorttWtU, but the people there grew' to grudge and 
muniiur; the Cornish being a race of men stout of 
sii iitkk )i. mightv of bodv and limb, und thal lived 
hardlv in a kirren countiy, and many of them eould 
liii I noed live under-groiind, lliat n(i tinnors. Thev 
mutt'TL-d extreinely, thal it was a thing not to be 
fast] that for a üttle stir of the Scots, soon blowtl o> 
rli<-> afaoold be tlius grinded to powder with payment«; 
■Bd -nid it was for them to pay that had too muxh, 
:nnl lived idlyj bot thev would eal their bread that 
tluv got with the sweat of their brows, aiul no mim 
ahonld tako it frora them. And as in the tides of 
people (HKS up there want not eoiiinionlv stirriiij: 
wand« to tnake them more rough ; so this people did 
lighr opon two ringleaders or captains of the rou - . 1 
Tlic OIH was Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or farrier 
uC l!i»lrniri, a notable talking fellow, and no less de- 
»irous to be talked of. The other was Thomas Flam- 

ii k. a lawyer, that 3 by telling Ins neighbours com- 

moiilv ttpon any occasion that the law was on their 
si.li 1 , lind gölten grc-nt sway amongst them. This man 
talked laarnadly, and as if he could teil hon to make 
o. rebeUton and never break the penre. He told the 
people 4 that snbaidiea were not to be granted nor 
levied in ihis rase; that ia for wars of Scotland : for 
that ihr law had provided another eourse by service 
itl' i'w'iiage,* l'nr those jonrneys ; much less when all 
W!is quiet, ftnd wiii' was inade but a pretenee to poll 
and pill the people. And therofore that it was good 

i S" MS. IM. Ib'^liu- ■■ tioiiiuj.- 

i KdtUtonU fM'i. 

'Sii MS, Bd. HHbM "wlm." 

' l'ifw/iiw imlem twigiui dum ii/ia-eilio rabmil. 

* QUiggtio limmlit fug aMtv,grtMlur nrf hUa cum Statu. (I 
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they should not stand 1 like sheep beforo the shenrers, 
btit put on harrt ess and take weaponi in their hands; 
yet to do no creature hurt, but go and doliver the 
King a stmng petitinn a für the laving down of those 
gricvous payments, and for the punishment of ÜbOH 
tliat IkuI jfivtn liim that counsel, to make ottiers be- 
ware hoiv they did the like in thne to rome. And 
said for Ins part he did not see how they could do the 
duty of true Englislinien and gond liene-men, except 
lliiv did deliver Ute King from such wieked ones that 
'ould destroy both him and the ennntry. Their aim 
ä at Archbishop Morton an«! Sir Reignold Bray, 
wlm were the King's tereens in this envy. 

After timt these two, Flainmock and the blacksmith, 
[ by Joint and several pratings 8 round tokens of 
msent in the multitude, they ofltered themselves tu 
Jead theni, until they should hear of better inen to 
"be their leaders, wliich they Baid would be et* long: 
telling tri cm fnrther, that they would be bnt tlieir ser- 
vants, and first in every danger ; liut dnubted not but 
t» make both the west-end and the east-end of Eng- 
land to meet in so good a quarrel ; and that all (rightly 
understood) was but for the King's Herrice. 

The people upon these sedittous instigations did arm, 
motft of them with bowB and arrows, and hüls, and 
sueh other weapone of rüde and eountry people ; and 
Vonliwltli ander the command of their leaders (whieh 
in sueh cases ia ever at pleasure) 4 marehed out of 
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Cornwall ' through Devonsbire nnto Tannton in So»- 
ersetshire-, without anv skoghter, violenee, or spoü rf 
the country. At Taunton * they killcd in fury «i tf- 
ficiona and eager comnuaaioaer for the Bubfödr, i 
they called the Provoet of Perm. Thence flxj 
marched to Wells, where the Lord Audley (wäk 
whom their leaders had before some Beeret i 
gence), a nobleman of an ancient fiunily, bot nnqnKt 
and populär and aspiring to min, came in to them, ind 
was by them with great gladness and erie» of jqy ■> 
cepted as their general ; they bong now prood thrt 
they were led by a nobleman. The Lord Andley W 
them on from Wells to Salisbury, and from Sahsburr 
to Winchester. Thence the fooliah pcoplo (who n 
efFect led their leaders) bad a mind to be led intp 
Kent ; fiuicving that the people there wonld join witk 
them ; contrary to all reason or judgment ; consideriig 
the Kentish men had shewed great loyalty and aJftc- 
tion to the King so lately before. But the rode pas- 
ple 8 had heard Flammock say that Kent was newr 
conemered, and that they were the fireest people 1 <*" 
England. And upon these vain noises, they looked 
for great matters at their hands, in a cause which tbsr 
coneeited to be for the liberty of the subjecL Bot 
when they were comen into Kent, the country wat «o 
well settled, both by the King's late hind nsage to*- 
ards them, and by the credit and power of the Earl of 
Kent, the Lord Abergavenny, and the Lord Cobhaw, 

1 In the latter end of M«t, «ccordiug to the old Chronic le. 

* So Stowe; und liter htm Speed, The old Chronicle howerer dtt« 
thi» fnet later: 1. 1. in the laltor end of September when Ferkln « ' a 
wuicluary, and i»y> It waa done bj- " one Janun, a robber, «ho had p^ 
ered 6 or 700 rebel* to Msiet Parkte." (Vital. A. xvt. fo. 187.) 

< Ihminn inUr Angl* "• Mtrtale twertuda 
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us neither gentleman nor yeoman came in tu their uiil ; 

Mi-liich did mueh damp and dismay many of the n»- 

plor sort; insomuch as divers of them did secretly fly 

t'nim die array and went home ; bat the stimlier sort, 

■ad tbOK that were most engaged, stood by il. and 

axed proud than failed in hope- und rem ragt.-. 

ii did somewhat appail them, ibat the pcople 

eune not in to them ; so it did no less encourage them, 

th.it ili.' King's forees Lad not aet upon them, having 

marched froni the west tinto tbe east of England. 

Wlu-refore they kept 011 their way, and encamped 

Bpc-n BUckhcath, 1 between Greenwich and Kltham ; 

ning either to hid battle to tliL' Kini: (for now 

• went higher lhan to Morton and Bray), or lo 

take London within bis view ; imagining with them- 

»elves there t" find no less fear than wealth. 

Bnt lo veturn to the King. When first he heard of 

tili- i'.iMitnotion of tln- Cornishmen oecasioned by the 

■.iihsidy. he waa mueh troubled therevrith ; not tbr it- 

i1 in regard of the roneurrenee of other dangers 

l!mt did iiang over bim at that. time. For he donbte 

lest a «iir from Scotland, a rel.K'lüon from CornwaU, 

:u\<\ the practires :ind eonspiracies of Perkin and his 

■ ■, wonld rome npon bim at once : knowing 

well that it was a dangerous triplieity to a monarrhy. 

i" bave the arnis of a foreigner, the discontents of 

■■■, and the title of a pretender tu meet. Nevei 

ihelesa the occasion took him in some part well pro 

vided. For as aoon as the Parliament had broken i 

the King lt:td pie^ntlv raised a puissant arniy l<> » 

Scotland. And King James of Scotland likewise 

i hi< pari had made great preparations, either tbr de- 

l On Friduy, JUM Hill) (olJ Chron. fo. IflS. b.) 
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fence or for a new astailing 1 of England. Bot ukt 
tbe King's forces, they were not only in preparttiofc 

bat in n i . i ■ 1 1 . ■ ■■■ ■.-■-■ = - ■■.!.]_■*■ to «et i"i I 1 1- ander tbe eoa- 
duct of Dawbeney the Lord CbamberUds. Bot m 
aoon as the King understood of the rebeüion of Csr* 
wall, he stayed those forces, retaining them fbr Ui 
own service and safety. But therewithal Im d* 
patched the Bari of Sarrey into the north, fbr tt» 
defeace and streagth of those parte, in caee tbe Soitt 
should stir. But for the course he held towaidi (bt 
rebela, it was utterly cÜflering from his fonner cm 
and practice ; which was ever fall of forw&rdnesi 
celerity to make head against them, or to set i 
them as soon as ever they were in action. This bt 
was wont to do ; but now, besides tbat he was attt» 
pered by years, and less in love with dangen by n* 
continued fruition of a crown, it was a time when tbs 
various appearance to his thougbts of perila of scvani 
natures and from divers parte did make him judga it 
his best and surest way to keep his strength togeths 
in the seat and centre of his kingdom ; according to 
the ancient Indian emblem — in such a swelling tea- 
son, to hold the hand npon the middle of tbe bladder, 
that no side might rise. Besides, there was no necessitj 
put upon him to alter this counael. For neither did 
the rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been 
dishonour to abandon his people, neither on the otber 
side did their forces gather or increase, which migbt 
hasten him to precipitate, and assail them before they 
grew too strong. And lastly, both reason of «Ute 
and war seemed to agree with this course. For tW 
insurrcctions of base people are commonly more fon- 

1 So MS. Ed. 1632 omits " s." 
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oas in their beginnings. And by this means also he 
had them the more at van tage, being tired and liar- 
assed with a long inarch ; ! and more at mercy, being 
cut off far from their conntrv, and therefbre not able 
by any sudden flight to get to retreat, and to renew 
the troubles. 

When therefore the rebelä were encamped in 2 

Blackheath upon the hill, wlience they might behold 

the city of London, and the fair Valley about it ; the 

King, knowing well that it stood him upon, 8 by how 

miich the more he had hitherto protnieted the time in 

not encountering them, by so much the sooner to dis- 

patch with them ; 4 that it might appear to have been 

no coldness in fore-slowing but wisdom in choasing his 

time ; resolved with all speed to assail them ; and yet 

^with that providence and snrety as should leave little 

to venture 6r fortune. And liaving very great and 

puissant forces about him, the better to master all 

events and accidents, he 6 divided them into three 

parte. The first was led by the Earl of Oxford in 

chief, assisted by the Earls of Essex and Suffolk. 

These noblemen were appointed, with some cornets 6 

of horse and bands of foot, and good störe of artillery, 

wheeling about to put themselves beyond the hill 

where the rebels were encamped, and to beset all the 

1 The.*e words arc omittcd in the translntion: which only has to» plus in 
arcto kabtbat et maißs sibi obntvcios, cum kmgt a patria »ua renwti tsstnt ; 
ideoquejieri nnn p<4crol ut donuim st rtciptrtnt tl motu» for taste rtnowrent. 

« So MS. Ed. 1G22 hn* i4 on." 

• Plurimum honoris sui interesse. So Hamlet; 

" Doth It not, think'ft thon, stand me now upon * " 

The exprefl«ion was in use us late as Locke's time. 

* Prwlium constrtrtt 

* So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits " he." 

• Turmis aliquot cquituin. 
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akirts and descente thereof, except those that kr tot' 
«cd» London ; thereby to luve these wild beut» m k 
were in a teil. The second put of hü forces («kick 
were those that were to be most in acüon, and apat 
which he relied most for Ute rbrtune of the dij) ■* 
dtd assign to be led by the Lord Cbamberlain, wa* 
was appointed to set upon the rebels in front, frora dat 
aide which is towards London. The third part of Mi 
forces (being likewise great and brave forces) he n> 
tained a bout himself, to be ready upon all eventa ; t> 
restore the fight or consommate the victory ; aal 
meanwhi le to secure the city. And for lhat pnnwn 
he encamped in person in Saint George's Fields, pot> 
ting himself between the city and the rebels. 

Hut the City of London, especially at the first apcci 
the near encamping of the rebels, was in great tumult; 
as it useth to be with wealthy and populous eines, et- 
pccially tbose which being for greatness and fortane 
queens of their regions, do seldom see out of their 
Windows or from their towers an army of enemiM- 1 
But that which troubled them most was the conent 
that they dealt with a rout of people, with whom tben 
was no composition or condition, or orderly treahng, if 
need were ; but likely to be bent altogether upon rap- 
ine and spoil. And although they bad heard that the 
rebels had behaved themselves quietly and modestly by 
the way as they went ; yet they doubted mnch that 
wonld not last, but rather make them more hnngrji 
and more in appetite to fall npon spoil in the eaiL 
Wlwnfore tliere was great running to and fro of pe°- 
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ple, some to the gates, some to tke walls, some to the 
water-side; giving themselves alanns and panic fears 
continually. Neverthcless both Täte the Lord Mayor 
and Shaw and Haddon the Shcrifts did their parts 
stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people ; 
and the King likewise did adjoin some captains of ex- 
perience in the wars to advise and assist the Citizens. 
But soon after when they understood that the King 
had so ordered the matter, that the rebcls must win 
three battles before they could approach the city, and 
that he had put his own person between the rebels and 
them, and that the great care was rather how to im- 
pound the rebels that none of them might escape, than 
that any doubt was made to vanquish tliem ; they 
grew to be quiet and out of fear ; the rather for the 
confidence they reposed (which was not small) in the 
three leaders, Oxford, Essex, and Dawbeney ; all men 
well famed and loved amongst the people. As for 
Jasper Duke of Bedford, whom the King used to em- 
ploy with the first in his wars, he was then sick, and 
died soon after. 

It was the two and twentieth of June, 1 and a Sat- 
urday (which was the day of the week the King 
fancied 2 ), when the battle was fought ; though the 
King had by all the art he could devise given out a 
false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels battle on 
the Monday following, the better to find them unpro- 
vided and in disarray. The lords that were appointed 
to circle the liill, had some days before planted them- 



1 This is the dnte given by Stowe. The old Clironicle however (fo. 64.), 
call« it the 17th; which is no doubt right. The 22nd of June, 1497, feil on 
a Thurndav. 

8 Profauito ducebat. 
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sclves (as at the receipt 1 ') in plaOM eonvenient. 
tlie ■ftcmOOB towurds tlie decHtte of ihe day, (which 
WH &t ilif heiter to keep the reheis in OptMOn ili.u 

tliL-v ahould not fight that day,) the Uud Dawfcenej 

niarclud im i.Mv;uils tliem, and first beat st>me troops 
of tkean from Deptford-bridge ; where they fought 
manfully, but being in 110 great nnniber were soon 
driven back, and fled up to their main anny upon the 
hill. The army 2 at that tinie hearing of the approaeh 
of tlie King'a forces. wc-re putting themselves in array 
not witluuit tmicb oonfusion. But neither luid they 
placed* lipon the lirst high ground towards ti; 
any torees to second the troops below that kapt the 
hridge | neither had (her brought forwards their main 
battle (which stood in array lär into the heath) near to 
the an ort of the hill ; 4 so that the Eai'1 with his forees 
mouiited ihe hill and recovered 6 tlie piain without 
resist&nce. The Lord Da w bener charged thera witli 
; fury ; insomtuh as » had like by 1 1 liiliml to 
i* brandled the foitiine ot" the day. 8 For by incon- 
■ furwanliifss in fighting in the head of his 
>ous, he was taken by the rebeis. bot inimediately 
1 and (WhvemL The relieb maintained the 
t Ü>r a -iiii--i.il time. and for their persons shewed no 
t of courage. 7 But being ill artned and ill led and 
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* l y*°vit horse or artillery, they were with no great 
arthculty cu t j n pieces 1 and put to flight. And for 
^ eir three leaders, the Lord Audlev, the blacksmith, 
•J 1 ** Flammock, (as commonly the captains of conimo- 
™>l\ s are but half-couraged men,) sutfered themselves 
*° be taktin alive. The nuinber slain on the rebels' 
put were some two thousand men ; 2 their anny 
^öiounting as it is said, unto the nuinber sixteen thou- 
sand. 8 The rest were in effect all taken ; for that the 
hill (as was said) was encompassed with the King's 
forces round about. On the King\s part there died 
about tliree hundred, niost of them shot with arrows, 
which were reported to be of the length of a taylor's 
yard ; 4 so strong and mighty a bow the Comishmen 
were said to draw. 

The victory thus obtained, the King cresited divers 
bannerete, as well upon Blackheath, where Ins lieuten- 
ant liad won the field, (whither he rode in person to 
perform the said creation) as in St. George's Fields, 
where his own person had been enoamped. And for 
matter of liberalitv, he did by open edict give the 
goods of all the prisoners unto those that had taken 
them ; either to take theni in kind or Compound for 
them as they could. After matter of lionour and 
liberality, followed matter of severity and exeeution. 
The Lord Audley was led from Newgate to Tower- 
Hill, in a paper coat painted with his own arms ; the 



1 Ptrii ü. 

2 So Polvdore. Stowe «iv» onlv 300. 

* 4i And their Company," says» the old Chronicle, fo. 163., •* was that day 
|Monday 12 June] nceountcd to the nuinber of 15,000 men." 

* *" W1ioi»c arrows" (says Hall) " ns is reported, were in length a füll 
yarr/." There is a question as to the length of the "cloth-yard shaft," 
but ** a füll yard " nmst be taken, 1 presuine, to mean thirty-six inches. 

VOL. xi. 18 
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arms reversed, the coat torn ; and at Tower-Hill b» 
headed. 1 Flammock and the blacksmith were hanged 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn : * the blacksmith tak- 
ing pleasure upon the hurdle (as it seemeth by wonh 
that he uttered) to think that he should be famoos m 
after-times. The King was once in mind to have sent 
down Flammock and the blacksmith to have been exe- 
cuted in Cornwall, for the more terror. But bring 
advertised that the country was yet unquiet and boD- 
ing, he thought better not to irritate the people ffcrther. 
All the rest were pardoned by proclamation, and to 
take out their pardons under aeal as many as wonÜ 
So that more than the blood drawn in the Seid, the 
King did satisfy himself with the lives of only three 
offenders for the expiation of this great rebellion. 

It was a stränge thing to observe the variety and 
inequality of the King's exeoutions and pardons: and 
a man would think it at the first a kind of lottery or 
chance. But looking into it more nearly, one shall 
find there was reason for it ; much more perhaps, than 
"after so long a distance of time we can now discern. 
In the Kentish commotion (which was but an handfiil 
of men) there were exeeuted to the number of one 
hundred and fifty ; and 8 in this so mighty a rebellion 
but three. Whether it were that the King puttoac- 
count the men that were slain in the field ; or that he 
was not willing to be severe in a populär cause; or 
that the harmless behaviour of this people, that came 
from the west of England to the east without mischief 
(almost) or spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify 

1 On Wednesdny tho 28th of June (old Chron.) Ed. 1622 has u »nd t» 
at Tower Hill behended." 

2 On Tnesdny the 27th <»f June (old Chron.). 
« So Ed. 1622. The MS. hus u but." 
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him and move him to compassion ; or lastly, that he 
made a great difference between people that did rebel 
upon wantonness, and them that did rebel upon want. 

After the Coniishmen were defeated, there came 
from Calais to the King an honourable ambassage from 
the French King ; which had arrived at Calais a month 
before, and was there stayed in respect of the troubles ; 
but honourably entertained and defrayed. The King 
at their first Coming sent unto them, and prayed them 
to have patience, tili a little smoke that was raised in 
his country, were over ; which would soon be : slight- 
ing (as his manner was) that openly, which neverthe- 
less he intended seriously. This ambassage concerned 
no great affirir, but only the Prolongation of days for 
payment of money, and some other particulars of the 
frontiers : and it was indeed but a wooing ambassage, 
with good respects to entertain the King in good affec- 
tion. But nothing was done or handled to the deroga- 
tion of the King's late treaty with the Italians. 

But during the time that the Cornishmen were in 
their march towards London, the King of Scotland, 
well advertised of all that passed and knowing himself 
sure of a war from England whensoever those stirs 
were appeased, neglected not his opportunity ; but 
tliinking the King had his hands füll, entered the 
frontiers of England again with an army, and besieged 
the castle of Norham in person with part of his forces, 
sending the rest to fornge the country. But Foxe 
Bishop of Duresme, a wise man, and one that could 
see through the present to the future, doubting as 
much before, had caused his Castle of Norham to be 
stroncjlv fortih'ed, and furnished with all kind of muni- 
tion ; and had manned it likewise with a very great 
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number of t.ill soldiers ' more than for the pioaofliai 
of the castle, reckoning rather npea m aharp 
tfcaa * long riege. And for the coimtry tikewiw, k 
had caused the people to n ithdruw their «»nie nd 
goods into fast placea, thmt wer« not of ea«y approarh ; 
and sent in post to the Earl of Snrrey (who wewt 
far off in Yorkshire) to come in dihgence to the *«• 
com-. So as the Scottiah King both fiuled of «Wag 
good upon the castle, and hk men had bat a 
harrest of their spoils.' And when he 
the Earl of Surrey was Coming ob with great fcrcat, 
he returncd back into Scottand. The Karl findmg las 
Castle freed, and the enemy retired, purraed wita afl 
celerity into Scotland , hoping to have overtakea — 
Scottish King, and to have given hhn battlc Bat Bot 
attaining him in tinie, eat down before the castle of 
Atoii, one of the strengest placea (then esteemed) be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh ; which in a amall tan 
he took. And soon after the Scottish King reüring 
fnrther into his conntry, and the weather being ex- 
traordinary fuul and stormy ; the Bari retamed into 
England. So that the expeditions on both parte wen 
(in ert'eet) but a castle taken and a castle distnaied ; 
not answerable to the pnissance of the fbrces, bot to 
the heat of the qnarrel, nor to the greatness cf the 
expectation. 

I Militamfortittimorum. 

* fl mäitibtu pnrrlam talujrjmnm comparnreL 

Acoordinfc to Stowe the army ander Snmj- wu aent In Mj- "* 
"an.rtg.lS-' in tho roarffin In probnhiy misplflced. It mnt bare beea t» 
HOT,— Die 111h mimth of Henry'« 131h year. Fabyao tf-n* tl» jaUiM 
1 thlnk not Ehe moath. 

Baehanati (siii. 19.) repreaent« tha invaaion aa having taken plaei i» 
mediately npon newn arrivin« in Scotland of th« Coratab rebalHea ; "W* 
wonld be about the end of May. 
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Amongst these troublcs both civil and externa!, 
came into England frora Spain, Peter Hialas, some 
call him Elias (surely he was the forerunner of the 
good hap that we enjoy at this day : for his arabas- 
sage set * the truce between England and Scotland ; 
the truce drew on the peace ; the peace the mar- 
riage ; and the marriage the union of the kingdoms) ; 
a man of great wisdom, 2 and (as those times were) 
not unlearned ; sent from Ferdinando and Isabella, 
Kings of Spain, unto the King, to treat a marriage 
between Katherine, their second daughter, and Prince 
Arthur. This treaty was by him set in a very good 
way ; 8 and almost brought to perfection. But it 
so feil out by the way, that upon some Conference 
which he had with the King touching this business, 
the King (who had a great dexterity in getting 
suddenly into the bosom of ambassadors of foreign 
Princes, if he liked the inen ; insomuch as he would 
many times communicate with them of his own a£- 
fairs, yea and einploy them in his service,) feil into 
speech and discourse incidently, concerning the end- 
ing of the debates and differences with Scotland. For 
the King naturally did not love the barren wars with 
Scotland ; though he made his profit of the noise of 
them : and he wanted not in the counsel of Scotland 
those that would advise their ing to meet him at 
the half way, and to give over the war with Eng- 
land ; pretending to be good patriots, but indeed fa- 
vouring the affairs of the King. Only his heart was 
too great to begin with Scotland for the inotion of 

1 Jnduxit. 

• Pnultns. Wlierever " wise " occure in the Englbh, it is translated 
prüden* in the Latin. 

8 Dtxttritatt Ugati non stgniter promotut. 
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peace. On tbe other aide, he bad m*t 
of Ferdins i h 1< • of Arragon, as fit ftir his tarn at 
be. For after that King Ferdinande) lim! upon 
sured oonfidence of the marriage to sueeeed 
upon hin» the person of a traten»! ally to the King. 
he wonld Dot let, 1 in a Spanish gravity, to caml 
the King in his own afikirs. And the King an Vi 
put not being wanting to himself, bot maldng m 
of every tnaa's humoura, made bis advantage of um 
in Buch things as be tbought either not decent or not 
pleasant to proeeed frorn himself; pnttmg tbem off 
as done by Ute counsel of Ferdinando : wherefo» W> 
was content tliat Hialas (as in a matter mored twi 
advised from T-Tialjia himself) should go into Srot- 
land, to treat of a concord between the two Kingp. 
Hialas took it. upon him, and Coming to the Scottäh 
King, aftcr he had with mach art brought Eng 
James to hearken to the more safe and qoiet ooob- 
sels, writ. nnto tbe King that he hoped tbat peace 
would with no great difficulty cement and dose, if 
he would send some wise and temperate counsellor rf 
his own, that might treat of the conditions. Where- 
upon the King directed Bishop Foxe (who at tbat 
time was at his castle of Norham) to confer mni 
Hialas, and they both to treat with some comnusaxD- 
ers deputed from the Scottisb King. The conun»- 
sioners on both sides met. s But after much dispute 
upon the articles and conditions of peace proponnde 
upon either part, they could not conclude a peace. 
The chief impediment thereof was the demand of tbe 

1 Neu dMlabat. 

* At Jedburgh, *coordin|[ to Eurhsnun, XÜL 17.; from whom üj»1 ■" 
tha» partionlim «ppear to hure bwn uken. But one of tha ec "*" 

ton, «pewking on the anthoritj of documeüta, Mi)i they met mt A 
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King to have Perkin delivered into his hands ; as a 
reproach to all Kings, and a person not protected by 
the law of nations. The King of Scotland on the 
other side pereraptorily denied so to do ; saying that 
lie for his part was no competent judge of Perkin's 
title : but that he had received him as a suppliant, pro- 
tected him as a person fled for refuge, espoused him 
with his kinswoman, and aided him with his arms, 
upon the belief that he was a Prince ; and therefore 
that he could not now with his honour so unrip and 
in a sort put a lie upon all that he had said and done 
before, as to deliver him up to his enemies. Tlie 
Bishop likewise (who had ccrtain proud instructions 
from the King, 1 at the least in the front, though tliere 
were a pliant clause at the foot, that remitted all 
to the Bishop's discretion, and required him 2 by no 
means to break off in ill terms,) after that he had 
failed to obtain the delivery of Perkin, did move a 
second point of his instructions ; which was, that the 
Scottish King would give the King an interview in 
person at Newcastle. But this being reported to the 
Scottish King, his answer was, that he ineant to treat 
a peace, and not to go a begging for it. The Bishop 

1 A copy of instructions answering this de«cription, und datcd at Shene, 
ß.Iuly, 1497, msiy bo *een in the Cotton MSS. Ve>p. C. xvi. fo. 141. Ref- 
erencc i« made in them to a previous treaty lately made at " Jenynhaugh " 
(datc not mentioned) in which it scems that certain offen were made by 
the Enrl of Angin and I^ord Home, which could not be accepted, — ap- 
parently bccause they did not include the delivery of Perkin into Henrr's 
hand*. It is po9«iblo that Fox had nimilar Instructions for \m gui.lance 
in that previoua negotiation, nnd that it was that which ended in the *'re- 
cess " which Bacon «peak» of; during which James took occasion to gend 
Perkin away. For it was on the 6th of July, according to Tytler (iv. p. 
386.), that he sailed: therefore before the instructions of the 6th could 
have been received. 

* Kl uim discrtii rcrbU prcscipicns. 
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also aceording to another article of his instructiori s 
demanded restitution of the spoils taken by the Sco* 
tish, or damages für the samc. But the Scottish cor»"» 
missioners answ ereil, that that was but as wat«^ 
spilt u|H>n the ground, which could not be gotten r» ] 
again ; and that the King's people were better al>I 
to bear the loss than their master to repair it. Bu 
in the end as persons capable of reason * on both sidc^? 
thev made rat her a kind of recess than a breach o* 
treaty, and conoluded upon a tnice for some month: 
following. 2 But the King of Scotland, though li< 
would not fonnally retract his judginent of Perkin, 
wherein he had engaged himself so far ; yet in his 
private opinion, upon otten speech with the Englisb- 
meu and divers other advertisements, l>egan to suspwrt 
hini for a oounterfeit : wherefore in a noble tashicn 
he ralled hini unto him, and reeounted the benvlite 
and fiivnurs that he had done hini in makinjr him his 
allv, and in provoking a mighty and opulent Kinir 
by an offensive war in hi> «juarrel, for the spare of 
two vears toi^ether : nav inore, that he liad refusetl an 
honourable peace, whereof he had a fair oftvr if he 
would have delivered him ; and that to keep his j»n>m- 

J Mikftrnti tt rati^ni n<m nciifcitrantf*. 

8 So Ruchanan. xiii. 17. Hut the trucc "for sonn» months " wn-i pt«!»- 
ably the re^ult of the previous neeotiation at Jenynhanph. By llit» tiine 
Fox received the in^truetions of tlio . r )tli of July. IVrkin was gt>ue au«l the 
ob«itacle removed. The c<»mm : <sioners tuet. D'Ayala acting as a kin-1 of 
mediator, and apreod in the fir-t in^tanee ujMm a truce for seven y^ir*. 
ThU was conchuleti on tlio 30th of September, 14**7. Soon after anrw 
neeotiation was commrneed. D'Ayala actinir od the part of .T:nne*, an-1 
Warham on the part of Henry: which ended in an extension of tlu- ferrn 
to the lives of the two kinpr« and a year af'or the death of the *urvivor. 
It was »ijrned by Warhain in London «»n the 5th of December; jirnchiinc«! 
in London the next day (<ee uld C'hroniele); and ratilled by James outhe 
10th of February, 14Ü7-8. 
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done the like, but it was not received in tliat gloiy. 1 
For the King appointed tlic Mayor and bis brethrei 
to meet the Pope's orator at London-bridge, and all 
the streets between the bridge-foot and the palaceof 
PauKs (where the King then lay) were garnwhed 
with the Citizens, 2 standing in their liveries. Aiid the 
morrow after bring Allhallown-day, 8 the King, at- 
tended with inany of bis prelates and 4 nobles and 
prinzipal courtiers, went in procession to PauFs, and 
the cap and sword were bonie before bim ; and after 
the procession, the King himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the Lord Archbishop lipon the grcese 6 of the 
quin» made a long oration ; setting forth the greatness 
and eminency of that honour which the Pope (in these 
oniaments and ensigns of benedietion) had done the 
King : and how raivlv and upon wliat higli deserts 
they uscd to be bc.stowed : and then recited the King $ 
principal acts and nierits, which had niade bim appear 
worthv in tlie cvcs of bis Holiucss of tliis (jreat honour. 
All this while the rebellion of Cornwall (whereof 

1 There wa* j>riil»:ibly no account »»f tlie reception of the rnji of tuain- 
teiianoe »ont bv lVpo Innocent in anv of the historie* to whieh Baoon hn«l 
noctis. Hut there i> a lull account of it in tho Herald'* Journal iCott. 
Jnl. B. xi. ; printed hy EHaud. vol. iv. p. 244.) :tn«l the arraiicements were 
Tnuoh the *anie a> thosc which Bacon proreeds to de^cribe. So inuc.h "O, 
thut if the (»Kl Chroiiirle fiom which Ins account i* taken l YitoE A. xvi. 
f. 161.) had been lost and the HctaM's Journal pre-prved, one mii^lit have 
*u<pected him of havintr ini-taken the date. The fonncr ocea^ion \va> 

i:> 14V«. 

- The tran'lsition make* it part of the Kinjr's direetions that tho <tjvcN 
fV- -^i'i Im», thus pnmished. fitinim rex tmuc rmindnrit mojvri i»V . ut ortibiri 
F m T»r id pttlem ptmtis I^>iufintn.<is nfiriitin fimiit, ntqm plnfta nnhur*** inUr 
».*•". tt p'thitium *pi$<'opi J.i'wJiiu litis (utti rex tmic hosjdlnhatur) tiriitm 
-■■.-•tnuMf?'»!!*. in i'iyuüs suis rrstitis, nfriur/ue cluudirrtitur. 
i > MS. Ed. 1622 ha* " All-hnllowW 
• : ".-.. 16» omits •' and." 
' >vp(- c'iviui (inte tkorum $tnns. Ed. lt*>22 ha* " £recee." 
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wo liave spoken) seemed to liave 110 relation to Per- 
kin ; save that perhaps Perkin's proclamation had 
stricken upon the right vein, in promising to lay down 
exaetions and payments ; and so had made tlicm now 
and then have a kind thoujdit on Perkin. But now 
these bubbles by mucli stirring began to meet, as they 
use to do upon the top of water. The King's lenity 
(by that time the Cornish rebels, wlio were taken and 
pardoned, and as it was said many of them sold by 
thein that had taken them for twelve pence and two 
Shillings apiece, were come down into their country) 
had rather emboldened them than reclaimed them ; l 
insomuch as they stuck 2 not to say to their neighbours 
and country men that the King did well to pardon 
them ; for that he knew he should leave few subjeets 
in England, if he hanged all that were of their mind : 
and began whetting and inciting one another to renew 
the commotion. Some of the subtlest of them, hear- 
ing of Perkin's being in Ireland, found means to send 
to him to let him know that if he would come over 
to them they would servc him. When Perkin heard 
tliis news, he began to take heart again, and advised 
upon it with bis counsel ; which were principally 
three ; 8 Herne a mercer that had fled for debt ; Skel- 
ton a taylor, and Astley a sori vener ; (for secretary 
Frion was gone.) These told him that he was migh- 
tilv overseen both when he went into Kent and when 
he went into Scotland ; the one being a place so near 

1 Thi* rather awkward sentence i« more clearly expressed in the Latin. 
Jttgi* dementia rebelies G>rnubienses (pottqunm domum redütsent, sine petna 
dimissi, verum ut diximus tmlidi unius auf duorum pretio redempti) mayis an- 
imarerat quam sannrerat 

* The MS ha« " stick." 

* Ex gwbits trts plurimum apud evm poterant. 
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London, and under the Kiog's nose ; and the ot!i 
nation so distavted with the people gf Hri^hiiid, that 
if they had loved him never so wf]], yel tht-y vooH 
never have taken bis part in that Company. But if' 
he had bem so happy as to have been in Com wall at 
tlie tirst. when the people bejsm to Elke anns there, 
he had been crowucd at Westnünster betöre this thue : 
for these Kings (as lie had now uparinee ) traoH mB 
poor princes for shues: but he raust refy whollv upon 
people ; and tlicrefnro advised him U< saü over with al] 
possible speer I into Com wall : whieh accordingly 
dirl ; hiiving in his Company" four small liarks, with 
-'.mr lixBOOFt or sevenscore fighting-men. He arrived 
in September at Whitsand-Bay, and forthwitb canie 
to Bodinin, the bliick>imrh*s imvn: 1 where there aa- 
sembled unto him to the number of three thuu: 
men of the rüde people. 

There he set fortli a new proclamation, stroking the 
people with tiiii' proann, and humouring tliem with 
inveetives against the King and his government. And 
as it ffcreth with sinoke that never leeseth it.seli' rill ii 
be at the hiebest, he did now before his end raise bis 
stile, intitliug himsclf no more Richard Duke of York, 
but Riehard the Fourth, King of England. 2 His coun* 
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ht(t remembereJ, n 

I«ia»tioii ran in ihe Wim« of " Richard, by the grmce of God, King of 

Enalind und of Frame, Lord of Ircland, Prines of Wales." Ho h»J nern 

mialed by Speed, who »peakt of Chst proclamalion fp, 7it.) a« ■ mnda in 

th« name of JUrkard Bukt of York; " and aayl «flern-ard» thal Pr-rkin 

«fter hi-i landing in Com wall, found mean» to raise thouwiidi of pnipl« 

"wliom wilh mosl Inviah promiset, invectl»« proclami 

iinpuiirTu y, he beld togelhcr undtr Ihr litlr of Richard Ihr Fomrth Ktg ef 
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nl moM ^ood walkd town ; as «dl to make h» na 
find tbe wwmtaem of rieh «pails. and b> allure to him 
:ill lean und Inst people by like hape* of booty; a* to 
K ■ HID retivat to Ins forres, in c»i* üktv sboaU bare 
any ill day or unlucky «.-Lance in tbe tield. Where- 
t'.nv ibey took bean to them. i 
sieged tbe city of Exeter. 1 tbe prinzipal tews tot 
Aragon and wealth in tbuee para. When tbey wen 
Minen Uilbfu Eseter, tbey forebore to use any i 
M the fint, bul made ccniinual «houts and ooicriea ti 
terriiy tbe inhabitants. and 1 did ükewUe in dir« 
place* call and talk to them from under the wall 
join vritb them. and he of their party : lelling 1 
tlmt the King 3 wonld make them anotber I 
if ili.v would be the first tuwn that shonld a 
Böge liim : but tbey had not tbe wit to send I 
in Uly "nli.'Hv l;i>hion, agents or chosen men t 
them and to treat with them. The Citizens t 
purt -ht-ived themselves >t->Ht and loval subjeets; nei* 
tlit'i' WM tlicri.* so tauch as anv tuniult or ilivisioa 
amongst tliera, but all prepared themselves for a vaJ- 
iant deftsce, and making good ihe towit. For well 
tlii'v hkw tlmt the rabeh were of no such number or 
power ihat tbey needed to fear them a* yet : and well 
they hoped that befure their numbers inercased the 
Kin-'- sueeours would come in. And how-ix-wr, 
they tbought it the extremest of evils to pnt ihem- 
eclves at the merey of those hniigrr and di.sorderly 

i On Siiiidny, September IT. Abtnil 1 p. n. S« Elln'n Leltm. im 

KT. vol. i. [,. M. 

> So MS. Ed. IM» hm a füll stop «fter » 
« fU-jtm Rieh 






'» iierefbre settüig all things in goocl order 
within the town, tber nevertbele» let down with 
Cord* frm several parta of ihe mlh privily, BWll 
[„. ... — r - i lii.n i( one came to niUcHance anothcr 
■night pass on ), which shoidd advertise the King uf 
tm Mtlfl of tlu- Kiwn, and iinplore his aid. Perkin 

nbtsd tliat succuurs would cume ere long, and J 

reaolved Co ose his atmost forte to issault ihe -^ 

Lad Ihr that purpoee having monnted scaling- 

ladder* in divers places upon tbe walls, mndc at HM m 

Mune instant an attempt tu torce one of tbe gate*. Hut j* a 
having DO artillery nur engines, and Unding tliat he s»e 
could do no good by ramming with logs of timoer, nor —m r 
by the use of iron bars and iron crows and such otber tt 
nteans at band, he ' had no war left bim tut to sei one «*e 
of thc gates on fire ; which he did. Bm tbe Citizens ^s~s 
well pereeiving the danger, betöre tbe gate eould be ^ 
fiilly i-i ii'Numed. blorked ap tbe gate and some spare -^ae 
aU>Ht it on thc inside with ftggots and otber (bei, — ^ 
which ihey likewise set on fire. and so repulsed fire 
with be ; and in the mean time raised op nunpiers of 
earth, and cast up deep trem.be*. to serve instead of 
wall and gate. And for the escaladaes, tber had so bad 
•uccew, «s the rebel* were driven froni the walls with 
the los* uf two hundred men.' 

The King whea he Ix-ard of Perkin's siege of Exe- 
ler, nude •.(Hirt with it ; and Said to thetu that w 
about him, that the King of rake-hells wu landed in 
the west, and tluit li<' hapi now to have the honoor 
to see bim, which he eonld tiever J«BI d". And it ap- 
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peaivd plainly to those that were about the King, tliat 
he was indced much joyed witli the news of Perkiifs 
beiii" in En<dish "round, where he could have no 
retreat by land ; thinking now, that he should be cured 
of those privy stitclies, which he had had 1 long about 
his heart, and had sometimes broken his sleeps in tlie 
midst of all his felicitv. And to set all men's hearts 
on fire, he did by all possible means let it appear, that 
those that should now do him service to make an end 
of these troubles, should be no less accepted of him 
than he that came upon the eleventh hour and had the 
whole wages of the day. Therefore now, like the end 
of a play, a great nuniber came upon the stage at once. 
He sent the Lord Chaniberlain, and the Lord ßrooke, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with expedite forces to speed 
to Exeter to the rescue of the town, and to spread 
the fame of his own following in person with a royal 
army. The Earl of Devonshire and his son, with the 
Carews, and the Fulfbrdes and other j)rincipal persons 
of Devonshire (uncalled from the court, but hearing 
that the King's heart was so much bent upon this Ser- 
vice), made haste with troops that they had raised to 
be the first that should succour the citv of Exeter, and 
prevent the King's sueeours. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham likewise with many brave gentlemen put them- 
selves in arms, not staying either the King's or Lord 
Chamberlain's 2 coming on, but making a body of forces 
of themselves, the more to endear their merit ; signify- 
ing to the King their readiness, and desiring to know 
his pleasure. So that according to the proverb, In the 
coming down every Saint did help. 

i So MS. In E«I. 1622 " had long had." 
a Ed. 1622 »* the Lord Chamberlaines." 
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Pirkin hearing this thunder of arms and preps 
tum agunat Iiim frum so manr |>arts, raised bis siege 1 
aiid marched to Tauatoo, hftgiiming already to sqmai 
one eye apon tln_- crowa and aoother opea Ae Mutete 1 
ary ; though the. Coriikdimeu were become bke uietal 
nfti-ti fired and ipiem-hed, churlish, 2 and that would 
■ooner break than bow ; swearing and «nring not l 
leave liim tili tln' uttiTmn-r drop of their blood »tw 
spilt. He was at bis rising frot« Exettt bclween KB 
and -iM'ii ihousand strittig, manv having codwd unUi 
L t im afier he was sei betöre Exeti-r. lipon tarne t 
great an enterpriae, and to j>artake of dw 
l)iiiiii;li lipon tlie mising of the 3 sit-ge some did slip 
awuv. Wlit-n lie war Bauern ni'ar Taunton, he » 
sembled all fear ; and seeiued all the dar to i 

in preparing all things ready to iigbt. But 
about nxtdni^lii be Bed nitli dweeaooiB baue to Bew- 
lvv ! in Üw New iWeetj vbere he aiid diu 
cwmpanr regi.-tered t ho tu seh" es sanctuarv-nien. leaving 
bis CcraUunen to ibe iotir wind? : but yet thereby 
easing thtui of their tum j and usnig lüs wonted cutn- 
fHMQD, not to be by when bis subjeets blood sliuuld be 
spilt. Thi' Kin^ as soon as be heard of Perkin's Öight, 
seilt presentlr Bve hundrod hoMe to pursue and appre- 
hend htm, bäfure he should g«t eitber to the sea or to 
(hat -tarne Utile island called a sanetoary. But dwy 
caine too täte für the latter of diese. Therelon? all tbey 
could du was t» beset the sanetuary, and tu inaintain a 
strotig wak-b about it. tili the King's pleasun? were i 



■ Ou U» Mfe of September. 5«* El!». LrtMn, la mt. r«L i. p, N. 
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Jiirther known. As for the rest of the rebels, they 
(being destituted of their head) without stroke stricken 
submitted themselves unto the King's mercy. And 
the King who commonly drew Wood (as physicians 
do) rather to save life than to spill it, and was never 
cruel when he was secure, now he saw the danger was 
past, pardoned them all in the end ; except some few 
desperate persons, which he reserved to be executed, 
the better to set off his mercv towards the rest. Thcre 
were also sent with all speed some horse to Saint 
Michaelas Mount in Cornwall, where the Lady Kathe- 
rine Gordon was left bv her husband, whom in all for- 
tunes she entirely loved ; adding the virtues of a wife 
to the virtues of her sex. The King sent in the 
greater diligence, not knowing whether she might be 
with cliild, wherebv the business would not have ended 
in Perkin's person. When she was bronght to the 
King, it was commonly said tliat the King received her 
not only with compassion but with affection ; pity giv- 
ing more imprcssion to her excellent beauty. Whcre- 
fore comforting her, to serve as well his eye as his 
ferne, he sent her to his Queen, to remain with her ; 
giving her very honourable allowance for the support 
of her estate, which she enjoyed both during the 
King's life and niany years after. The name of the 
White Rose, which had been given to her husband' s 
felse title, was continued in common speech to her true 
beauty. 

The King went forwards on his journey, and made 
a joyful entrance into Exeter, 1 where he gave the citi- 

1 It nppenre by an entry in the Privy Püree expences that Perkin was 
brou^ht to Taanton on the 6th of October, where the King was, on his 
way to Exeter. He renched Exeter on the 7th. 
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ways despised them, but was gricved that they had put 
his people to such trouble and misery. But in conclu- 
sion he leaned to the third opinion ; and so sent some 
to deal with Perkin ; who secing hirasclf a prisoner 
and destitute of all hopes, having tricd princes and 
people, great and small, and found all either false, 
faint, or unfortunate, did gladly acccpt of the condi- 
tion. The King did also while he was at Exeter ap- 
point the Lord Darcy and others commissioners for the 
fining of all such as were of any value, 1 and had any 
hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of Perkin or 
the Cornishmen, either in the field or in the flight. 
These commissioners proceeded with such strictness 
and severity, as did much obscure the King's mercy in 
gparing of blood, with the bleeding of so much treas- 
ure. Perkin was brought unto the King's court, but 
not to the King's presence ; though the King to satisfy 
his curiosity saw him sometimes out of a window 2 or 
in passage. He was in shew at liberty, but guarded 
with all care and watch that was possible, and willed 
to follow the King to London. But from his first ap- 
pearance upon the stage in His new person of a syco- 
phant or juggler, instead of his former person of a 
Prince, all men may think how he was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers but also of the com- 
mon people, who flocked about him as he went along, 
that one might know afar oft' where the owl was, by 
the flight of birds ; some mocking, some wondering, 
some cursing, some prying and picking matter out of 
his countenance and gesture to talk of. So that the 

1 The original return of the fines levied in preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. See EHU's Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. p. 38. 
* This is omitted in the translation. 
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false honour and respects which he had so long enjoyed 
was plentifully repaid in scorn and contempt As 
soon as he was comen to London, the King gave also 
the Citv the solace of this mav-game. For he was 
conveycd leisurely on horseback, but not in any igno- 
minious fashion, through Gheapside and Cornhill 1 to 
the Tower, and from thence back again nnto West- 
minster, witli the churmne a of a thousand taunts and 
reproaches. But to amend the show, there followed a 
little distance off Perkin, an inward counsellor of his, 
one that had been scrjeant farrier to the King. This 
fellow, when Perkin took sanctuary, chose rathcr to 
take an holy habit than a holy place, and clad himself 
like an hermit, and in that weed wandered ahout the 
country, tili he was discovered and taken. But this 
man was bound band and fbot upon the horse, and 
came not back with Perkin, but was left at the 
Tower, 3 and with in few davs after executed. Soon 
after, now that Perkin could teil better wliat himself 
was, he was diligently examined ; and after his eontes- 
sion taken, an extract was niade of such parts of them 4 
as werc thought fit to be divulged ; which was printed 
and dispersed abroad : wherein the King did himself 
no right : for as there was a laboured tale of partieu- 
lars of Perkin's father and mother and grandsire and 
grandmother and uncles and cousins, bv names and 
surnames, and from what places he travelled up and 



'uning ji confuscd murrauriiig noise. 

In the Irenrifttlon cum choro i* sut).*tituted. 
i The«« ward* are omittcd in tho tnuislation. 
4 So both MS. and Ed. 1022. 
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down ; so there was little or notliing to purpose of any 
thing concerning bis (iesigiis, or any practices that liad 
been held with him ; nor the Duchess of Burgundy 
herseif, that all the world did take knowledge of as the 
person that had put life and being into the whole busi- 
ness, so much as named or pointed at ; * so that men 
missing of that they lookcd for, lookcd about for they 
knew not what, and were in more doubt than before. 
But the King chose rather not to satiLsfy than to kindle 
coals. 3 At that time also it did not appear by any 
new examinations or commitments that any other per- 
son of quality was discovered or appeached, though 
the King's closeness made that a doubt dormant. 

About this time 8 a great fire in the night-time sud- 
denly began at the King's palace of Shyne, near unto 
the King's own lodgings ; whereby a great part of the 
building was consumed, with much costly household- 
stuff ; which gave the King oceasion of building from 
the ground that fine pile of Richmond, which is now 
standing. 

Somewhat before this time also, there feil out a 
memorable accident. There was one Sebastian 6a- 
bato, a Venetian, dwelling in Bristow, a man seen and 
expert in cosmography and navigation. This man 
seeing the success and emulating perhaps the enter- 
prise of Christopherus Columbus in that fortunate dis- 
covery towards the south-west, which had been by 
him made some six years before, 4 conceited with him- 

1 The translation adds $edprortut tilentio pratermma, 

* Verum regi magis ptacthnt vulgo tum tatufactre quam grandium animot 
irriiart. 

9 On St. Thomas'» Day, at night, about nine o'clook. (Old Chroo. to. 
171. b.). 

« Columbui mw the Hght on San Salvador on the 8rd of October, 1491 
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of London merchants, 1 frauüht with some «n'oss und 
slight wares, fit for commerce with barbarons people. 
Ile sailed, as he afh'rmed at Ins retuni (and inade a 
card thereof), veiy far westwards, with a quarter of 
the north, on the nortli side of Terra de Labrador, 
until he came to the latitude of sixty-seven degrees and 
a half, finding the seas still open. 2 It is certain also 

1 " Which departed («»ays the old Chronicle, Vitel. A. xvi. p. 173) from 
the west country in the beginning of sumraer; but to this prtsent motitk 
came never hwwltdge of their exphnt." 

This was in Henry's thirteenth year, — 1498, Stowe put* it on the four- 
teeoth; probably by an accidental misplacement of the A. R. in the mar- 
gin. But it is very Singular that neither of them takes any notice of 
Sebastian Cabot's ßr$t voyage, wliich took place the year before, and 
which had resulted in no less an " exploit '' than the first discovery of the 
North American continent. It was on the 24th of June, 1497, at five 
o'clock in the morning, that they suw land first ; at what exact point we 
do not know; but apparcntly at sonic part of the coast of Labrador, with 
an island not far off. The result of the cxpedition was known in England 
in the beginning of August; for in the Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VII. we find an entry (p. 113.) of 10/. paid on the lOth of August, 1497, 
44 to him that found the new isle." And the second voyago of 1498 ap- 
pears to have heen undcrtakcn with a view rather to settlement than dis- 
covery, the commission (3rd Fcb. 1497-8) having special reference to "the 
Londe and Isles of late found." The fate of it (stränge to say) is to this 
day a matter of conjecture; but it is *uppo<*ed to have been a failure. 
For an elaborate discussion of all questions connected with this subject, 
»ee " A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a rcview of the History of Mar- 
itime Discovery," 2nd ed. Lond. 1832. Compare also an account of a 
paper in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, communicated by 
Mr. Cheney, — in Notes and Queries, 2nd »er. No. 105, 2nd Jan. 1868. 

The old Chronicle (it should be added) does not mention Sebastian 
Cabot's name; but inerely calls him 4 * a strnnger Venisian which by a 
caart mad hym seif expert in knowing of the world." 

* This Statement conic«, through Stowe, from " Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Discovery for a new pa-sage to C'ataia; " whosc authority appears to have 
been a lettcr from Sebastian Cabot to Ramusio. But the date of the voy- 
age in qucstion is not given; and thero is reason to believe that it took 
place in 1611. See " Memoir of Cabot," p. 118. Perhaps the three con- 
tradictory Statements as to the northernmost point reached by Cabot may 
be best explained by suppo*ing that in 1497 he sailed to the 56th degree, 
in 1498 to the 58th, and in 1517 to the 671th. 
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that the King's fortune had a tender of that great em- 
pire of the West-Indies. Neither was it a refusal on 
the King's part, hut a delay by accident, that put by 
so great an acquest. For Christophen» Columbus, 
refused by the King of Portugal (who would not em- 
brace at once both east and west), employed his 
brotlier Bartholomeus Columbus unto King Henry to 
negotiate for liis discovery. And it so fortuned that 
he was taken by pirates at sea; by wliich accidental 
impediment he was long ere he came to the King ; so 
long, that before he had obtained a capitulation with 
the King for his brother the enterprise by him was 
achieved, 1 and so the West-Indies by providence were 
then reserved for the crown of Castilia. Yet this 
shaq>ened the King so, that not only in this voyage, 
bat again in the sixteenth vear of his reign, and like- 
wise in the eighteenth tliereof, he granted forth new 
commissions for the discovery and investing of un- 
known lands. 

In this fuurteenth year also, 2 by God's wonderful 

1 The translation says only that it was undertaken, meaning th.it Chri*- 
topher Columbus had made his arrangements with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Tarn diu ut priu&pitim cum reyt Ifenrico transeffi&stt exptditio üla <i frairt 
$uo ChrUtophoro tutvepta estet. 

8 If there bo no oversight here, we must conclude that Bacon (followin? 
Stowe) suppo^ed Sebastian (iabato's expedition to have taken plare > n 
Henry'» fourteonth year, that is between 22 August, 1498. and 21 Aupn-t, 
1499: in whieh case it mu>t have been nearlv a vear af'ter the evmtfhe 
had been .«peaking of, instead of a little before. We do not indeed kno* 
the exaet date of the publieation of Perkin's confession. But he * ft * 
thown in London at the end of November, 1497 ; in Henry's tbirteeuth 
vear: and his confes<ion is represented as having been made ***oon after. 
The accident at Norham appears to have oecurred in November, 14i*^ '° r 
Oll the 26th of that montli the SheritT of Northumberland wa< directed to 
make proclamation summoning several per^ons, inhabitauts of Uyddodale 
and Tyndale (north ward), to appear within three days at Berwick b«l ore 
Thomas Darcy, Knt., Lieutenant of the East and Middle marches towards 
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providence, that boweth things unto Ins will, and 
hangeth great weights upon small wires, there feil out 
a trifling and untoward accident, that drew on great 
and happy effects. During the truce with Scotland, 
there were certain Scottish young gentlemen that came 
into Norham town, and there made merry with some 

Scotland, to emnctr for murder committed on certain Scotchmtn, contrary to 
the peace between England and Scotland. (See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Heu. 
VII. pt. 1. p. 89.) The *' peace " alluded to was no doubt the truce con- 
cluded in December, 1497, and ratified by James on the lOth of February 
following. (See note 2. p. 280.) The error as to the date of this accident 
comes from Polydore Vergil; who begins his account of it (immcdiately 
alter relating the capture of Perkin at Exetcr and the proceedings conse- 
qaent) with todcm anno. 

The season of quiet which followed the suppression of the insurrection 

in Cornwall, the capture of Perkin, and the couclusion of this tnice, was 

taken advantage of by Henry, not only for quenching the embers of the 

rebellion in England by examining, punishiug, und pardoning; but also for 

making an attempt to civilise Irelaud. Sir Edward Poynings's Parliament, 

three years before, had extendetl the English Statutes to Ireland. Henry 

wished now to try whether English mannen» and customs could not be in- 

troduce<l likewise. Accordingly on the 28th of Maren, 1498, he commis- 

lioned the Earl of Kildare to summon a Parliament for the purpose of 

taking into conslderation, among other things, measures for prohibiting 

absenteeism, except for purpo&es of education; — for causing the English 

drem to be worn and Engli>h weupons used; — for enforcing the cleansing 

of towns, ditching, draining, paving, &c. ; and for levying customs and 

other dues. It was proposed thnt the Lords in Parliament should wear 

robes ns in England; that every Lord or other [>erson having livelihood or 

benefice worth 20 mark» a year should " ride in a «addle after the English 

goise; " and that merchnnts and others of that degree should wear gowns 

mnd cloaks, instead of the usual " hucks and foldings." Provision was also 

to be made for the election of a Justice (in obsence of the Lieutenant) to 

bold the Government during the interval. The reversal of the attainder 

of the Earl of Kildare by the English Parliament was to be ratified. And 

'William Barry, commonly called Lord Barry, of Munster, and John 

Water, of Cork, merchant, having of late reeeived divers letters from 

44 Parkyn Wosebek " and treasonably concealed the same from the King 

and his Council, were to bo attainted of high treason. 

Such was to be the prineipal busincss of this Parliament, as dctailed in 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 13 Hen. VII. p. 33. What was done, and 
with what success, I do not know. No mention is made of it in the Eng- 
lish histories. 
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»ble and deprecatory letters to the Scottisb King to 
ap[>ea,se him. Whereupon King James, wollih'ed by 
tho Bishop's submiss and eloquent letters, writ back 
iiTiti.i him, tliat though he wert- in part moved by lüa 
letters, yet he should not be fully sati«ried except he 
spalte with him ; aa well about tbe compounding rf 
the present differences, as about other matten* that 
■night concern tbe good of both kingdoins. Tbe 
Bishop, advising firrt with the King, tnok hin jonroey 

r Scotland. The meeting was »I Mel rosse, an abbey 
of the Cistercians, where the King then abode. The 
King first ronndly nttered nnto the Bishop hin utkaae 
coneeived für the insolent breaeh of truce by tiU inen 
of Norham-caatle : wbereuntu Bishop Foxe made raefa 
au bwnble and smooth answer, a* it was like oil into 
the wound, whereby it began to heal. And thU wa# 
done in the presence of the King and hi» ODUDaeL 
After tbe King »pake with the biabop apart, and 
opened hJmself nnto him. aaying tltat theae tenipe- 
rary tmcea and peaees wert soon made and «oon 
broken : bot that be desired a straiter amiiy with the 
King of England ; diseorering hi* mind, thal if tbe 
King would give him in marriage the Lady Margaret, 
bis eUeat daughier. that indeed migfat be a knot in- 
dissolubk- : that be knew well what place and author- 
ity the Bishop detervedly had with hia master: there- 
s if be wonld take tbe bu a ine ai to beart and deal 

l it effectoally, he doobted not bot it wonld >o«-ceed 



The Btkbnp an awered soberiy. that he 
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! the Bishop returning to the Ktng and gir- 
t uf wbat had paaaed and finding the 




Eh£ mi« tka weil tfitpoaed in it, 1 gnve tbe King 
adrice. firs sd mw I to a conctanon of peace, ud 
ivpca wkh (he treaty of marriage bydegKeL 



t Canasta», 1 in the fonrteenth ytar of 
the Eine"» re%n_ to wtinw for both the Kings' tim 
■ad the #T«-fineT of tbtn and a Tear after. In tu» ) 
peace thet-v was an artkle txmtained, That no Eng- ' 
Eshman «nooki enter into Scotiand, and no Scottiab- 

tne Kings of ehner natkn. Tb» at the firrt sght 
night wem a means tu contüme a Htzangenem betweea 
the nations ; bat h was dorne to lock in the boidcm. 1 

This Tear tbere was ako bom to the King a Ünrd 
MC who »äs christened bv the nunc of EdmOfld, 
aa-1 «tiortly after died.* And nmeh about the simc 
cm« wune uews ot* the death of Charles tbe Frecch 
King:* tor whoui there were celebrated solemn and 
psincelj oh^xjuies. 

It was no: King bat Perkin, who was made of qmek- 
silver ( which i* hard to hold or imprison), began to 

: i'-iviu»« ii/ipi -rtfmlM». Tbrre wnt *. conraiiuioa for rmtinf <■ 
tb* *=!>„ : «: cf iL( rcitch pmnted br Henry in the anrnmer of UM. Bit 
1 '-it-:«« '.: l'.i »Jt c.wne to kIubI neiMiitioa it thmt time, u Juno w»» 
tten prtpnri:; M inraJe EngWl with Perkin. 

1 1 :i:ri tili* It m Biittake. The former treaty (sea not« 1. p. MO.) w** 
pnKIshed » liKl* befjr* Chrittmu. 1491. The treaty now in qu«*»* 
«'.i;h oöettins tbe utirlf cooeeming the letten commendatnry iRrne»-** 
lii. 'U\ *■* ikX conc'.uded tili the ISth July. 1499. It wu rutified * = * 
Ji^m oo tbe SOth. al SrriTelin. *nd immediiielr nfter, lhat it an the 1*- 
of Septetnbtr, » eoaimistiun wni gimnted to Bishop Foi tu trs*t of H^- 1 
mirriij-. 

■ Ai UaUiintoi entrttwit*. fn dündiarinii rama um amwenfraiii. 

* K« «s christened on the 34th Febrwrj- A° 14 [1498-81 und died 

th* FriliT «fter Whitsandii-, A« IS; whieb wonld be the llth of JnS^ 
UM. ,01d Chron. fo. 1T4 4. ud IM.} 

* Tbe [Mira irriTsd in London in April, 14». (Old Chroo. fo- 173.) 
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stir. For deceiving his keepers, 1 he took him to liis 
heels, and made speed to the sea-coast. 2 But prcs- 
ently all corners were laid for him, and such diligent 
pursuit and search made, as he was fain to turn back 
and get him to the house of Bethleem, called the Pri- 
ory of Shyne (which had the privilege of sanctuary), 
and put himself into the hands of the Prior of that 
monastery. The Prior was thought an holy man, 
and much reverenced in those days. He came to the 
King and besought the King for Perkin's life only, 
leaving him otherwise to the King's discretion. Many 
about the King were again more hot than ever to have 
the King to take him forth and hang him. But the 
King that had an high stomach and could not hate 
any that he despised, bid take him forth and set the 
knave in the Stocks. And so promising the Prior his 
life, he caused him to be brought forth. And within 
two or three days after, 3 upon a scaffold set up in the 
palace-court at Westminster, he was fettered and set 
in the Stocks for the whole dav. And the next dav 
after, the like was done by him at the cross in Cheaj>- 
side, and in both place* he read his confession of which 
we made mention before ; and was from Cheapside 
conveyed and laid up in the Tower. Notwithstand- 
ing all this the King was (as was partly touched be- 
töre) grown to be such a partner with fortune, as no 
Vx>dv could teil what actions the onc and what the 
other owned. For it was believed generali v that Per- 
Irin was betrayed : and that this escape was not with- 

1 I *nr-pw« he wn« un-ler what they call iurr+.iUnnct ; for arcording to 
tie Chräicie ;fo. 172 . the King "kept him in hi* Court at liberty." 

* -Upoa Trinity Suniay even, upoa Saturiay the 9th of June." 1499. 
< Oli Chron. f. 172.) 

» - Ob the Friday r.ext fol'.owhjg." Id. fo. 172. 6. 
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out the KJng's privity, who had him all the time c 
his flight in a line ; and tliat the King tlid this l 



pick a quarrel to him, to put liim 



rid of bin 



which i 



dcath, 
probable 



iin-l r 



the aame instrumenta who obserred him in his Hight 
might huve kept him frora getting into sanetnary. 

But it was ordained that tbis winding-ivy of a Plan- 
tagenet siiuuid kill the true tree itself. Fox Perkill 
after he had been a while in the Tower, began to in- 
sinuatc himself into the favour and IniiiilltiM rf his 
keepers ; servants to the Lieutenant of the Tower 
John Digby ; being four in number ; Strange« 1 «' 
Blewet, Astwood, and Long-Roger. These varli 
with mountains of proraises be sougbt to corrupt, to 
obtain his escape. But knowing well that his own 
fortunes were made so contemptible as be eould teed 
no man'« hopes ; and by hopes he must work, 
rewards he had none; he had contrived with him: 
a vast and tragieal plot ; which was, to draw into 
Company Edward Plantagenet F.arl of Warwick, th 
prisoncr in tbe Tower, whom the weary Ijft of 
imprisonment, and the often and renewitig fears 
being put to dcitth, had softened to take any impi 
sion of counsel for bis liberty. This young Priuce 
thought these servants would look lipon, though 
npon himself. And therelbre after that by some 
message by one or two of tbem he had tasted of the 
Earl's consent, it was agreed that these four should 
murder their master the Lieutenant secretly in the 
ni^'lit, and niakc thoir best of such money and porta- 
ble goods of his as they should lind ready at band; 
and get the keys of the Tower, and presently to let 

1 So MS. l-:,l. 1613 hu: " But this is not probable." 
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fbrth Perkin and the Earl. But this conspiracy was 

revealed in time before it could bc exccuted. And in 

this again the opinion of the King's great wisdoin did 

surcharge him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was 

but his bait to entrap the Earl of Warwick. And in 

the very instant while this conspiracy was in working 

(as if that also had been the King's industry) it was 

fatal that there should break fbrth a counterfeit Earl 

of Warwick, a cordwainer's son, whose name was 

Ralph Wilford, a young man taught and set on by 

an Augustin Friar called Patrick. They both from 

the parts of Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where 

they did not only privily and underhand give out that 

this Wilford was the true Earl of Warwick ; but also 

the friar, finding some light credence in the people, 

took the boldness in the pulpit to dcclare as much, 

and to incite the people to come in to his aid. Where- 

upon they were both presently apprehended, and the 

young fellow executed, 1 and the friar condemned to 

perpetual imprisonment. This also happening so op- 

portunely to represent the danger to the King's estate 

from the Earl of Warwick, and thereby to colour the 

King's severity that followed ; together with the mad- 

xiess of the friar, so vainly and desperately to divulge 

ö treason before it had gotten any inanner of strength ; 

sind the saving of the friar's life, which nevertheless 

"was indeed but the privilege of his order; and the 

pity in the common people (which if it run in a strong 

stream doth ever cast up scandal and envy), made it 

generally rather talked than believed that all was but 

the King's device. But howsoever it were, hereupon 

1 He was hanged on Shrove-Tueaday, which in 1498-9 feil on tho 13th 
of February. Old Chron. fo. 174. b. and Speed. 
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Perkin (that liad offended against grace now the third 
time) was at the last proceeded with, and by commisp 
sioners of Oyer and Detenniner arraigned at West- 
minster, 1 upon divers treasons committed and perpe- 
trated after his Coming on land within this kingdom 
(for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner), 
and condemned ; and a few davs after executed at 
Tyburn : where he did again openly read his confes- 
sion, and take it upon his death to be trne. This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a King, that was 
able to destroy those that did not espy him first. It 
was one of the longest plays of that kind that hath 
been in memoiy, and inight perhaps have had another 
end, if he had not met with a King botli wise, stout, 
and fortunate. 

As for Perkin's three counsellors, they had regis- 
tered themselves sanctuarv-men, when their master 
did : and whether lipon pardon obtained or continu- 
ance within the j)rivilege, they came not to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

There was executed with Perkin the Mayor of Cork 
and his son, who liad been principal abettors of his 
treasons. And soon after were likewise condemned 
eight other jx»i"sons about the Tower-conspiracy ; 
whereof four were the Lieutenant's men. But of 
those eifjht but two were executed. 2 And immedi- 
atelv after was arrai<nied before the Earl of Oxford 
(then for the time High Steward of England) the 
poor Prince the Earl of Warwick ; not for the attempt 
to escapc simplv, for that was not acted ; and besides 
the ixnprisonment not being for treason, the escape 

1 On the ISth of November, 1499. 

2 This is omitted in the translation. 
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»>y law could not be trea*on ; but ti»r conspiring with 
l'erkin to raise scdition, and to destrov the Ivinir. 
And the Earl confessing the indictmeiit had judgnient, 
and was sbortlv alter behcadcd 011 Tower-hill. 1 

This was also the end not onlv of this noble and 
eommiserable a person Edward tlie Karl of Warwick, 
eldest son to the Duke of Clarence, but likewise of the 
line-niale of the Plantagenets, which had flourished in 
great royalty and renown froni the time of the fainous 
King of England, King Henry the Second. Ilow- 
beit it was a race often dipped in tlieir own blood. 
It hath remained since, only transplanted into otlier 
names, as well of the imperial line as of other noble 
houses. But it was neither guilt of crime, nor raison 
of State, that could quench the envy that was upon the 
King for this execution. So that he thought good to 
export it out of the land, and to lay it upon bis new 
ally Ferdinando King of Spain. For these two Kings 
understanding one another at half a word, so it was 
that there were letters shewed out of Spain, whereby 
in the pa&sages concerning the treaty of the marriage, 
Ferdinando had written to the King in piain terms that 
he saw no assurance of bis succession as long as the 
Earl of Warwick lived ; and that he was loth to send 
his daughter to troubles and dangers. But hercby as 
the King did in some part remove the envy froin him- 
self, so he did not observe that he did withal bring a 
kind of malediction and infausting upon the marriage, 
as an ill prognrostic ; which in event so far proved true, 
as both Prince Arthur enjoyed a very small time after 

1 He was arraigiierl on the lDth nntl beheaded on the 29th of November. 
For a Statement of the proumls of the arrnignment, see Statute» of the 
Reiilm, p. 6K5. 1. 7. 

* Vere commiäerabili*. 

VOL. xi. 20 
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tlio mar nage ; and the Lady Katherine herseif (a sad 
and a religious woman) long after, when King Henry 
the Eighth Ins resolution of a divorce from her was 
first made known to her, used some words, that she 
had not oftended, but it was a judgment of God, for 
that her former marriage was made in blood ; meaning 
that of the Earl of Warwick. 1 

1 Sir Jame* Mackintosh construes these remarks, conpled with anuther 
a little fürt her ou (see note 2. p. 317), iiito a reluctant admi-Mon (für Iw 
chooses to regard everything that Rncon mention* to Henry's di*a<lTan!.iw 
as a reluctunt adinissinn) that the execution of War wie k had beendew- 
mined un beforehand between Henry and Ferdinand, and that hii orten« 
was the result ot'a snare luid by Henry in order to bring it about. It üoh 
not >eem to me that Bncon believed so mnch ns thi% or that the eviüeurt 
re«iuires u« to bolieve it. Hiu*on appeurs to have thought that Henry'* 
rt'tl iwlirt for tili«« unju-jtin'ahlc severity wa» state-puliey : the deMP 1 to 
put an end at la*t to ther-e danger« and trnuhie*: that the laying it u>jn 
Ferdinand was a j>nttut, to >hift the uupopularity of the act from hiuirflf; 
and that Ferdinand, under**tanding the case and having himself an iuterest 
in it. had been willing to play into hi> band« and prnvidc hini with faU 
pretext in case he «diould waut it; which it was ohviou* that he wry 
likely might. A* long as a male repre*eutntive of the Iioum? ul* Yvrk 
lived, Yorkist con*piracie- were rontinually hatching a^ainM Henry, u|«a 
varion- pretence*. but alway* with the o::e ultimat«" aim of rein>fa!in{r tla 
true heir on the throne. Whatevcr impostor might he put forwarl M 
ei"»nveni« , ni , i*, it wa- in the true heir alone that the hopes of all the cou- 
«pir:iti»r> emild niret and iv-t, and the chance- therefore were th.it h< 
woulii mm mer or later be drawn into *ome plot which would iuvolve hini in 
a Charge of tiva-ou. The questi«ni would thm arise whether in such a 
ea>e a» Warwick'« — a case >o extremelv cruel and unju-t — the ri^ur 
of the law could U* allowed to take it« cour»e. That it would be i'*- 
vtn'niit ir should. it is idle to deny. What Ferdinand i* reprcseiite'i ■" 
have said wa«. quiv true: as long as the Karl of Warwick lived, the "«uo- 
0'.'<"i":i wa< n«*»t *ecure. That in the eourse of a negotiation fortheniar- 
riaje of hi* daughtcr he >houKl put this fact strongly forwurd as a scK-fl 
ngainst the advantage* of the inatch, was natural and no way wnmjj: ■* 
W'tt a verv material objeetion. Tili* would of itself aefcount for the oeeur- 
renci- of such pa^agi»* in hi* letter* as are said to have been -hown alt« 
the execution of Warwick; and would of itself bear out the whoie of B:i* 
con's statrinent as to the jnvU. The cxpre>Moii " under-tfundiiig eacli 
other at half a word ** dne* indeed imply something more as to Bacon'* 
o/»i."»-".-. It iniplie* an impre-sion on bis inind that tbere had been J^m* 
collu»i< \i betweeu the two Kin^ on the subjeet; that Ferdinand haddvne 
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This fifteenth year of the King, there was a great 
plague both in London and in divers parts of the king- 
dom. Wherefore the King after often change of plaees, 
whether to avoid the danger of the sickness, or to give 

more than merely arge this point in his letters as making against the eligi- 
büity of the raatch (which he might certainly have done without any 
blame); that he had foreseen the use which Henry might make of such 
a pretext if he should have occasion to use unpopulär severity towards 
Warwick, and had therefore the rat her dwelt upon it. 

Bacon may have had grounds for such an impression, independent of the 
rumour mentioned in the old histories. He tnav very likelv have seen the 
letters he speaks of. But I do not think we are at liberty to conclude that 
his optnion went further than this. If he had believed as rauch as Sir 
James Mackintosh supposes hira to admit, it is difricult to see why he did 
not adopt the narrative of Speed, who not only represents Warwick as 
entrepped into the conspiraey, but connects the plea for entrapping him 
with tbe case of Ralph Wilford that has just been mentioned: a theory 
with which, if other circumstances corroborated it, the dates fruit very 
well. WilfonTs conspiraey was in February, 1498-9. " This new device 
(says Speed) to uncrown King Henry so wakened his own fears and the 
eyes of the Castilians (who had secretly agreed to marry their princess 
Katherine to our prince Arthur) that there seemed 110 sure ground of suc- 

cesston if that the Karl of Warwick were not made away 

But oh the narrow capacities of the most seeing men; the conßdence 
uhcreofdul undoubtedly had this King (herein not justifiable, howsoever ex- 
cusable in respect of human frailty, which might propound to itself many 
fears and respects both public and private) to connive at tht jdoitzd death,or 
rather formal murdtr % of this harmUss gtntleman, whose wrong may yet 
move the hardest to compassion, as it afterwards stirred God iu justice to 
revenge, prospering no part of that great work which was therefore thus 
corruptly sought to be perpetuated." This is the M sinister fame " which 
Bacon mentions as having becu current at the time, but not as believed by 
himself ; as having been naturalis- suggeated by that Singular sequence of 
events; but not as being the true explanatioti of them. It may ea&ily be 
supposed that Bacon and Speed had the very same evidence before them, 
but drew different conclusions from it. 

My own difficulty is to understand how Henry could expeet to relieve 
him «elf from any part of the odium of the business by laying it upon 
Ferdinand. One would think that the avowal of such a motive would 
only have made the act more odious than ever. But I suppose Ferdinand, 
being a great man and in alliance with England against France, was a 
populär favourite in England, and the match was populär; and the people, 
with true populär partiality, were disposed to excuse in the one the same 
crime which they abhorred iu the other. 
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occasion of an intcn*iew with the Archduke, or both, 
sailed over with his Queen to Calais. Upon his Com- 
ing tliither the Archduke sent an honourable ambav 
sage unto him, as well to welcome him into those parts, 
as to let him know that if it pleased him he would 
come and do him reverence. But it was said withal 
that the King might he pleased to appoint some place 
that were out of any walled town or fortress, for tliat 
he had denied the same upon like occasion to the 
French King. And though he said he made a great 
difference between the two Kinjjs, vet he would be loth 
to give a precedont, that might make it aftcr to bo ex- 
pected at his hands by another whom he trusted le». 
The King accepted of the eourte<v, and admittednf his 
cxeuse. and appointcd the place to be at Saint Pours 
Church without Calais But. withal he did visit the 
Archduke with ambassadors sent from himself. which 
were the Lord St. John and the secretarv, unto wlmm 
the Archduke did tln* honour as (iroinji to inass at St. 
OnicrV) tn sct the Lord Saint John on his riglit band 
and the secretarv on his left, and so to ride l>etween 
them to church. The day ap]>ointed for the interview 
the King went on horsehack some distance from Saint 
Peter' s Church to receive the Archduke. And upon 
their approaching, the Archduke made haste to light, 
and ott'ered to hold the King's stirnij) at his alight- 
in£, which he 1 would not pcrmit, but descending from 
horseback thev embraced with great atfection. Ami 
withdrawing into the church to a place pivpaivd, 
thev had long Conference, not onlv upon the eon- 
firmation of fonner treaties, 2 and the freeing of com- 

1 <aMS. td. 1*»22 ha* ,l v\ hioli the Kinir would not." &«. 

« Some new regulations concerning the packers of wool, &c. f and the 
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inerce, 1 but uj)oii cro.ss-marria<jL\s to be had lx/twoi'H tlie 
Duke of York tlie Kinjjfs socond son, and the Arch- 
dukc's daughter ; and again between Charles the Arch- 
duke's son and heir, and Mary the King's second daugh- 
ter. But these blossoms of unripe marriages were but 
of 2 friendly wishes, and the airs of loving entertain- 
ment ; though one of them camc afterwards to a con- 
clusion 8 in treaty, though not in eflect. But during the 
time that tho two Princes conversed and communed to- 
gether in the suburbs of Calais, the demonstrations on 
both sides were passing hearty and affectionate ; cspe- 
cially on the part of the Archduke ; who (besides tliat 
he was a Prince of an excellent good nature) being 
conscious to himself how drily 4 the King had been 
used by his counsel in the matter of Perkin, did strive 
by all means to recover it in the King's affection. 
And having also his ears continually beaten with the 
counsels of his father and fatlier-in-law, who in respect 
of their jealous hatrcd against the French King did 
always advise the Archduke to anchor himself upon 
the amity of King Henry of England, was glad upon 
this occasion to put in ure and practice their precepts : 
calling the King patron, and father, and protector, 
(these very words the King repeats, when he certified 

aale of English cloth* at Antwerp und Barugh, in the Archduke's dorain- 
ioni, had been agrecd upon between Henry and Philip in the spring of 
1499. The nherifis were directed to proclaim it on the 29th of May of that 
year. See ChI. Pat. Rolls, 14 Hon. VII. fo. 3. p. 26. 

i So Ed. 1622. Tho MS. ha» " comen," but a blank space in left be- 
tween the n and the comma which follows, as if the transcriber had feit 
that it was not the right word, and left that space for the insertion of the 
proper letter at thc eud. 

• So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " of." 

• So MS. Ed. 1622 has " to oonclusioiu" The treaty alluded to wm 
for a marriage between Charles and Mary. 

• Monte et partim amanttr. 
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of the loving behaviour of the Axchdnke to the dtj, 1 ) 
and what eise he could devise to C ap ro s » his love od 
observance to the King. There came also to the King 
the Governor of Picardy and the BaQiff of Anw, 
sent frora Lewis the French King to do him hönonr, 
and to give him knowledge of his victory and wnming 
of the duchy of Milan. It seemeth the King wu well 
pleased with the honours he received from those puo, 
while he was at Calais ; for he did himself nertny iH 
the news and occurrents of them in every paräcd» 
from Calais to the Mayor and Aldermen of Lanka, 
which no doubt made no amall talk in the City. For 
the King, though he conld not entertain the'good-wiR 
of the Citizens as Edward the Fonrth did, yet by aft- 
bility and other princely graees did ever mabe voy 
mueh of thein, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton, 9 Archbishop rf 
Canterbnry, Chancellor of England, and Cardin»!. 
He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in bis m- 
ture harsh and haughty, much accepted by the King! 
but envied by the nobility and hated of the people. 



i Littrii iuu poUr a inttn 

ArchidutüprvtU,: cnrnm^n,, 
There is 



1 ad eivilattm Londir.in 



his letter in the old Chrontole (Vital. A. ivi. fo. IM- 
jf the psrtieolBr» here jrlven nmy haTe been tafe» 
The chicf difference i« in a thing of very «mall iniportanoo — IhewqnW" 
of the two embaiilei; which Bacon nnpean to have inrertad. AecoralnK 
to the Klng's letter, his embvaj to the Archduke which wai reesl»»"' 
with such distitiction nt St. Omer'a im prior to the Archdnke'i nmMp 
moiitioned above. Henry's embassy wae sent in acknowledgment of wo" 
former embassy of the Archduke's; the Archdnke'i niessage in »ekn°»t 
«dgment of this. The King'* letter is datad Calais, Jane 2; and wu«* 
ten hefore his personal interview with the Arohduke: which wu to be * 
the Monday or Tuesday in Whitsun week. i. t. the 8tb or Bth of Jni* 

> In the bejjiiining of Octoher, necording to the old Chronicle, p. 1*1- » 
Reckoning by the yenrs of the Kitig'e relgn, It ihonld hare been not I»» 
year, but the noit, the lflth. 
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Neither was his name left out of Perkin's proclama- 
tion ' for any good will ; but they would not bring him 
in amongst the King's casting counters, because he had 
the image and superscription upon him of the Pope, in 
his honour of Cardinal. He wanne the King with 
secrecy and diügence, but chiefly because he was his 
old servant in his less fortunes, and also for that in 
liis affections he was not without an inveterate malice 
against the house of York, under whom he had been in 
trouble. He was willing also to take envy from the 
King more than the King was willing to put upon 
him. For the King cared not for subterfuges, but 
would stand envy, and appear in any thing that was 
to his mind ; which made envy still grow upon him ; 
more universal, but less daring. But in the matter of 
exactions, time did after shew that the Bishop in feed- 
ing the King's humour did rather temper it. He had 
been by Richard the Third committed as in custody to 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secretly incite 
to revolt from King Richard. But after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief pilot in the tempest, the Bishop was gotten into 
the cock-boat, and fled over beyond seas. But what- 
soever eise was in the man, 2 he deserveth a most happy 
memory, in that he was the principal mcans of joining 
the two Roses. He died of great years, but of strong 
health and powers. 8 

i Neque ex benevolentid aüquA nomen ejus omissum est in catafogo adula- 
torum regit quo$ eckctum Perkim perstrinxit ; $ed tum noluerunt cum reliqui* 
admitcere quomam, &c. 

2 Utcumque itte vir laudantlu* aut reprehendtwluM occurrat. 

* Corpore validtu et animifacultatibtu in1egri$. 

The old Chronicle says that he died " pastning the years of fourscore aod 
odd. M 
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Tlie lext year, which was the sixteeutli ywu <ii" 
Kinn an| l l ' le .Y uar °* ciur Lord one thotisaiid nve In 
dred, m tli*.- year rf jo&lea at Home. 1 liut Pope 
Alexander, to savo the liazard :ind ehiryes uf iin'ii's 
journeys to Rmne, thought good to make over those 
graces hy exchange to suek as would pay a couvenieut 
rat' , leeing tbey could not come to fetek them. 3 For 
which pnrpoae was seilt into Kngland GaapW Pw*8 :i 
Spuuiard, the Pope'< 'vnimissioner, better chason tlian 
were the comniissioners of Pope Leo afterwards ein- 
plnvcd for (iernianv : für he carried the btubiess with 
great wisdom and semlilance of holiness : insorauch as 
he ievied great sums of money within this latid to the 
Pope's dm, with little or 110 seaiidal. It was thought 1 
the King shared in the money. Bnt it appeareth 
letter 4 which Cardinal Adrian, the King*! paUM 
writ to the King from Rome some l'ew years aiW, tlut 

' The yesr of Jnbilee cxtendeii from Christm»* 14M, u, Christum. Utk 
Therefore it eoincided niore nearly with tlie King'? l.Mli yeur. Jusper 
Föns Cime in USB-IMO. 

1 Cum nünm grott ttmt tw in palfit jH(i»y« iuä näprrt. 

• Opino pnaa inertbutnU. 

* This letlur or one to tlie «nme elfret is »tili to ba aeon in the t'otton 
colleetion. (Cleo. E. iU. ib. Kit.) It coiitnins the following pusuge; 
prnbnbly the one "f which Bucon b«s thinkinp. ilnuigh it di>e« iiöt appear 
to me to be quire .leri*ivc ii|nin llie point »pecinHy i« qnetti'.n. " Diä 
et prmdhmi, quid eil Ttrnn, rtilr.im .W«jrttattm *>lum fuiitt hhr ihm 
I.Ulh-Uc* principe* '/m nun mtu/n flitmitit /ir>} »t'/t Ap-'ttvlir.i if,'. ' ■ . 
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oller, 
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■«Hin «iitniiin nuri tat ApfwtpBcm nltowfa Air Boom pramUü* 




Ai'vl'ttüit magUn Am lUhbtram." 
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E»cerpt. HiBt. p. 128. 
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this was not so. For this Cardinal, bcing to persnade 
Pope Julius on the King's behalf to expedite the bull 
of di-|it'iisation for the nuriagi b etw e aa Prince Henry 
and tlie Lady Katherine, finding the Pope difticüe in 
grsuiting thereof, doth tue it as a priuripal argument 
MBOKBÜig tbe King's novit towards that see, tliat 
he had touched aone of those deniers whieh had beeil 
levied by Pons in England. But that it might the 
better appear (for the satisfaction of the common peo- 
ple) that this was conseerate inoney, the same nuneio 
■iuHglil imto the King ;i brief i'rom the Pope, «-herein 
the King was asliorted and siuninoned to eome in pei 1 - 
son against the Tnrk. For that the Pope, out of the 
care of an universal father, sreing alinost under his 
eyes the succewes and progresses of that great enemy 
of the faith, 1 had had in the couelave, and with the 
assistanee of the ambassadors of (oreign Prinees, divers 
eon-ultation-i about an holv war and general expedition 
of Christian Prinees against the Turk. W herein it 
was agreed and thought fit, tlmt the Hungarians, 
Polonians, and Bohemians, should make a war upon 
Tliraeia: the Freneh and Spaniards upon Graria ; and 
that the Pope (willing to sacrifiee hhnself in so good a 
amt) in person, and in Company of the King of Eng- 
land, the Venetians, (and such other states as were 
great in maritime power), woidd sail with a puissant 
iiiivv through the Mediterrane imto Constanlinople. 
And that to this end bis Holiness had seilt nuncios 
to all Christian Prinees, as well for a eessation of all 
quarreis and ditferenees amongst themselves, as for 



» ■' AI» Ihli yw," myt thn ulil Chroulole, fo. 
tMiDg* lo Ihe King tlmt the Turk linil gotteil the t< 
greit deMruction of the Christ iiiui.'" 
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apeedy preparations and contributions of fori» md 
treasure for this sacred enterprise. To this the King 
(who understood well the court of Eome) 1 
answer' rather solemn than aeriona. Sigmfyillg taut 
no Princc on earth shoutd be more forward and obe- 
dient both by hia peraon and by all bis poasible forca 
and fortunea to enter into this sacred war than b 
Bnt that the distance of place was such, as no forc« 
that he sbould raise for the seas could be levied or 
prepared but witb double the charge and donble the 
time (at the least) that they might be frorn the otter 
Princes that had their territories nearer adjoining. 
Besides, that neither the manner of his ships (hering 
no galleys) nor the experience of his pilots and man- 
ners could be so apt for those seas as theirs. And 
therefore that his Holiness might do well to move mm 
of those otber Kings, who lay titter for the purpose, to 
accompany him by sea, whereby both all things wonM 
be sooner put in readiness, and with less charge ; and 
tlie emulation and division of eommand which might 
grow between those Kings of France and Spain, 
if they should both join in the war by land upon 
Graecia, might be wisely avoidcd. And that for hia 
part bc would not he wanting in aids and contribu- 
tion. Yet notwitbstanding if both these Kings shoaU 
refuac, rather than his Holiness should go alone, be 
would wait upon him as soon as he could be ready- 
Always provided that he might first see all differences 
of the Christian Princes amongst themselves fnlly hü" 

) Dt animo et coniiliit Pnpa bine in/iirnuifiu, 

* The answer mnv be renit at tength in Ellis'i letters, lit sor. td]. i- 
p. « 8 ; where it It printed from the original Coli. MSS. Cleo. E. i LI- &■ 
ISO. This which Bacon gives is only the subilnnce of the busine» p* 
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down and appeased, (as for his own part he was in 
none.) And that he might have some good towns 
lipon the coasJt in Italy pnt into his hands, for the re- 
treat and safeguard of his men. With this answer 
Gasper Pons returned, nothing at all discontented. 

And yet this declaration of the King (as superficial 
as it was) gave him that reputation abroad, as he was 
not long after elected by the Knights of the Rhodes 
protector of their order ; all things multiplying to 
honour in a prince that had gotten such high esti- 
mation for his wisdom and sufficiency. 1 

There were these two last years some proceedings 
against heretics, which was rare in this King's reign ; 
and rather by penances than by fire. 2 The King had 
(though he were no good schoolman) the honour to 
convert one of them 8 by dispute at Canterbury. 

This year also, though the King were no more 
haunted with sprites, for that by the sprinkling partly 
of blood and partly of water he had chased them 
away ; yet nevertheless he had certain apparitions 
that troubled him : still shewing themselves from one 
region, which was the house of York. It came so to 
pass that the Earl of Suffolk, son to Elizabeth eldest 
Bister to King Edward the Fourth by John Duke of 
Suffolk her second husband, and brother to John Earl 



1 M rebus civilibus perilice. 

* Et si aliquando contigerat, pamitentiis potius quam ignt htebant. 

* This is recorded by the city Chronicler (p. 172.) who adds that he 
"died a Christian man, whereof his Grace have great honour." 

" The King (says Fuller) by what argumenta we know not, converted 
this priest and then presently gave order that he should be burned ; which 
was done accordingly. Surely there was more in the matter than what 
appeared in the record, or eise one may boldly say that, if the King's con- 
verts had no better enconragement, this was the first he made and the last 
he was ever likely to make." Church History, iv. 16. 82. 
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of Lincoln, tliat was skia at Stokefield, bring qf t 
hasty and choleric dispositkm, had killed a man in \m 
fiiry. Whereupou the King gave hin bii pardon, tut 
either willintj to leave a cloud upon bim or the betMr 
to make bim feel bis grace, produced him openlj fc) 
plead bis pardon. Thia wrought in the Earl, u in» 
haiighty stomach it useth to do. For tbe ignominj 
printed deeper than the grace, Wherefbre he böag 
discontent fled secretly into Flanders * nnto hü tut 
tbe Dachesa of Burgandy. Hie King startled at it. 
But being taaght by troables to ose fair, and thneh; 
remedies, wrooght so with bim by messages (the Ltdy 
Margaret also growing by often fiuling in her alciasj 
weary of her Experiments, and partly being a little 
sweetened for that the King had not tonched her nunc 
in the confession of Peririn,) that he came over again 
upon good terms, and was reconciled to the King. 

In the beginning of the next year, being the sevcu- 
tcenth of the King, the Lady Katherine, fourth dangb- 
ter of Ferdinando and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, arrived in England at Plymouth the second of 
October, and was married to Prince Arthur in Paul'» 
the fburteenth of November following: the Prince 
being then about fiftcen years of age, and tlie lady 
about eightccn. 3 The manner of her receiving, the 

i In the month of Augnit Old Chi™, fo. 18a 

1t seems the Karl had another pimnd of diicontent. HU eldef bntkt 
John hnd been atiiiiiited during tbe Duke their father'i life; whtn th* 
Duke die,! Edmond claimed tbe honour and eitnte of hl* ftther. Bnt 
Henry persisted in eaneldcrlng bim as tbe beir of big brotber, ind p™ 
hiru unly the title of Karl, with a tmall portiou of hii patrimonri-"'' 
Initauce of the Iroubleä Henrv bred hinuelf Crom hi> avenion to the B"" 
Of York. 

»So S[l y both Stowe and Speed: but It aeemt to be a naiiUke. V\m 
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nianner o£ her entry into London, and the celebrity 

of the marriage, were pcrformed with great and true 

magnificence, in regard of cost, shew, and order. 1 The 

chief man that took the care was Bishop Foxe, who 

"was not only a grave counsellor for war or peace, but 

also a good surveyor of works, and a good master of 

ceremonies, and any thing eise that was fit for the 

active part belonging to the service of court or state 

of a great King. This marriage was almost seven 

years in treaty, which was in part caused by the 

tender years of the marriage-couple ; especially of 

the Prince. But the true reason was that thesc two 

Princes, being Princes of great policy and profound 

judgment, stood a great time looking one upon an- 

other's fortunes, how they would go ; 2 knowing well 

Thomas Phillips, states that Kntherine was born on the 15th of Dccember, 
1486: therefore was not quite sixteen at the time of her marriage. 

1 See a fall acconnt of it in the old Chronk-le, p. 183. b. — 201. 

* This i« the passage refcrred to in note 1. p. 306. 1t is quoted by Sir 
James Mackintosh as imputing to Henry and Ferdinand (clenrly though 
not directly) a - criminnl agreement" for the removal of Warwick. He 
could hardly, I think, have remembered Ins omni admission that " history 
ought to be written without pnssion," when he found such a mcaning in 
these words. Dr. Lingard's remark is more pertinent. " As almost three 
years elapsed (he says) between the treaty of marriage and the con- 
tract, this delay has been urged a* a proof that Ferdinand would not con- 
sent to it tili he was a*snred that the life of the Earl of Warwick, the real 
heir, would be takeu by Henry. But the fact is that this was the earliest 
period stipulated in the treaty (Rymer, xii. «63.), which provided that as 
soon as Arthur had completed bis twelfth year, the parents might, if they 
pleased, apply to the Pope for a dispensation." This seems to be a suffi- 
cient answer to Sir James Mackintosh's question u How came the espousal 
by proxy to oeeur only six months before the execution of Warwick, 
&c.V" Arthur had not completed bis twelfth year tili September, 1498. 
And if it be asked why this delay was provided for in the contract 
(marriages between children being in such cases — where Kings were the 
matchmakers and kingdoms the parties matched — not unusual), the 
reason here assigned by Bacon — if the obvious rationality and decency 
of the proeeeding be not thought reason enough — is probably the true 
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that in tlie mean time the very treaty itself gire 
abroad in the world a reputation of a strait conjuno 
tion and amity between thein, which served on both 
sides to many purposes that their several affairs re- 
quired, and yet thcy continued still free. But in the 
end, when the fortunes of both the Princes did grow 
every day more and more prosperous and assured, and 



one. As no good cotild be got by closing the question, they thooght it 
better to leavo it opeu. 

The thing which requires cxphinntion is not the delay of the raatch, bct 

the nesolution to cxpedite it. It was flrst agreed upon in general tenw on 

the 27th of MurclL, 1489, before Arthur was three year* old. Onthetnd 

of November, 141)1, Kathcrinc's dowry was settled, and it wa.« agweJ ^A 

she should be brought to Knghind a» noon tu Arthur had completed ha 

fourtetnth year. Ou the 22nd of September, 1496, it wa« furtlier agrwd 

that as sikhi as the partie« should be of "legitimatc agc" fnr it, the mar- 

riage >hould Im» celebrated "jhv vn-lm d< prtrttnti." And on the lir>t of 

October following it wa»* arrangcd that, if for any urgent cause it were 

thought fit that the marriage shonld bt* celebrated per vtrlm th pnuwHu 

sooii as Arthur had completed bis tirttßh year, then the two Kinjr* w..mld 

apply for a dispen>atiou for that purp<»!>e. Tili-* I sup|Mi«e wa> the treaty 

in which D'Ayala was coucerned. Henry seems to have been in no hurry 

abnut it; for though coucluded on the Ist of October, 1496, it ws» not 

confirmed by him tili the lfth Jnly, 1497. On the lfcth of the fullmring 

mouth the contract was -oleninised at Wood-tock a« formally as it could 

be without the Pope's di-pen*atiou and while the parties were under age- 

The dispensutinn was granted in Kebruary, 1497-8. Arthur completed 

bis twelfth year in the following September. On the 12t h nf March. 

149S-9, Katlwrinc appuimvd her pi-ocurator. On the 19th of May the 

marriage was solenmUed by proxy. On the 20th of Dccembcr the pmxy 

marriage was iicknowledged by Katheriue and approved by Ferdinand 

and Isabella. On the 2Mh of May, l.'iOO, the whole proeeedin^ was tf** 

mally reciteii and rutitied by Henry. And firnr months had -tili to p^* 

before the earlie<t time ever thought of for the actual union. If » l l * 

asked why it wa* resnlved to celebrate the proxv niarrinsc sanier thati 

was originally inteuded (a re-olution which «eems to have been taken in 

October, 14!«)), the an- wer is simple and obvif.u«. By the original treaty, 

Ferdinand had engaged to -end hi* daughter to England at his ixe* ch> ir !l t 

as soon as Arthur had completed bis fourteenth year; which wouW l* 

in September, !"»*»*>. And he natiiraUy wished, before he commcnccd his 

preparatioiiA for sending her, to have the contract made irrevocablc »"J 

indi>soluble. 
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that looking all about them they saw no better con- 
ditions, they shut it up. 

The marriage-money the Princess brought (which 
was turned over to the King by act of rcnunciation) 
was two hundred thousand ducats : whereof one hun- 
dred thousand were payable ten days after the solem- 
nization, and the other hundred thousand at two pay- 
ments annual ; but part of it to be in jewels and plate, 
and a due course set down to have them justly and in- 
differently priced. 1 The jointure or advancement of 
the lady, was the third part of the principality of 
Wales, and of the dukedom of Cornwall, and of the 
earldom of Chester ; to be after set forth in sever- 
alty. And in case she came to be Queen of Eng- 
land her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus ; 
that it should be as great as ever any former Queen 
of England had. 

In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs of 
this marriage, there was a great deal of astronomy. 
The lady being resembled to Hesperus, and the Prince 
to Arcturus ; and the old King Alphonsus (that was 
the greatest astronomer of Kings and was ancestor to 
the lady) was brought in to be the fortune-teller of 
the match. And whosoever had those toys in com- 
piling, they were not altogether pedantieal. But you 
may be sure that King Arthur the Briton, and the 
descent of the Lady Katherine from the house of Lan- 
caster, was in no wise forgotten. But as it should 
seem, it is not good to fetch fortunes from the stars. 
For this young Prince (that drew upon liim at that 
time not only the hopes and affections of his country, 
but the eyes and expectation of foreigners) after a few 

i So MS. Ed. 1622 has " prized." 
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a year's time 1 between the creation of Henry Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur's death ; which was con- 
strued to be, for to expect a fiill time whereby it might 
appear whether the Lady Katherine were with cliild 
"by Prince Arthur or no. Again the lady herseif pro- 
cura! a bull for the better corroboration of the mar- 
riage, with a clause of (vel forsan cognitarri) which 
was not in the first bull. There was given in evi- 
dence also when the cause of the divorce was handlcd, 
a pleasant passage, 2 which was ; that in a morning 
Prince Arthur upon bis up-rising from bed with her 
called for drink, which he was not accustomed to do, 
and finding the gentleman of his chamber that brought 
him the drink to smile at it and to note it, he said mer- 
rily to him that he had been in the midst of Spain 
which was an hot rcgion, and his journey had made 
him dry ; and that if the other had been in so hot a 
clime he would have been drier than he. Besides the 
Prince was upon the point of sixteen years of age 8 
when he died, and forward, and able in body. 

The February following, Henry Duke of York was 
created Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester and 
Flint. For the dukedom of Com wall devolved to 
him by Statute. The King also being fast-handed 4 
and loth to part with a second dowry, but chiefly 
being affectionate both by his nature and out of politic 

1 Nearly a year. Prince Arthur died about the 2nd of April, 1502. 
Prince Henry was created Prince of Wales on the 18th of February 
following. 

* Sctmtma quoddamfacetum. 

• About fifteen and a half. 

4 At rtx ingenio tenax, et non libeuter reditu» novos, si alibi nupsisset Hen- 
vicicf, asritptaturuB ; $ed pracipue prcpttr affectum tuum, quo et natwd et 
propUr rationts politicaa Ferdtnnndum protecutut est, qßnüaUs priori» con- 
timumcü cupidtu, <f c. 

VOL. XI. 21 
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conaiderations to continue the alliance with Sptra, pn- 
Ttiled with tbe Prince (though not without tonn itt 
actation, 1 sach as coald be in those years, for he m 
not twelve years of age) to be contracted with the 
Princees Katherine : the secret providenee of Goi 
ordaining tliat marriage to be the occaaion of greu 
events and changes. 

The same year were tbe esponsals of James King of 
Scotlanil with the Lady Margaret the Eing's eldait 
daughtcr ; whieh was done by proxy, and poblisW 
at Pauls Crosa, the five and twentüeth of Januarj, 
and Te Denm solcmnly sang. Bat certein it m, tlü 
the joy of the City therenpon shewed, by ringing of 
bells and bonfires and such other incense of the people, 
was more than could be expected in a caae of so great 
and fresh eninity between the nations ; especiallv in 
London, which was far enough off from feding anj of 



1 liacon'e authority for thii statoment was nrobably Speed, whoatu* 
ir, on the strength apparently of Prince Henry'» p rötest Mion, naäc od ä» 
9.7 ih of June, 16M, whon he was just turned fburleen. Acoordhut to Dr. 
Lingard, liowever, tili» proteatatlon ni dictated by tili falber, ud wu 
not intended to imply iny objcction on the part of yonng Henry torairrj 
Kaiheriiif , but only to leave bim free. " Tbe King ascored Fertideaa 
(says Lingard) that h'i.4 only objeet was to free bis «n from all pierlen 
oblisntion; he still wirtied to marry KaÜierine, but wu also free Woany 
any other womnu." (Chnp. 6. p. BIS.) Dr. Lingard also repraaen» tk 
proposition for thi) mnrriage as having com« from Ferdinand and babdk. 
and n» oue on whieh Ferdinand was mach bent: whioh Henry km». "■ 
kept the question npen in Order to eiignge him in furtheranoe of w™ 
raatrimoninl projeets of bis own. 

Sir Richard Morysine in his Apomaxii cahanäarv*, fc. (1UT) *>>* 
Chat Henry himself afterwards, taking the faliare of his own heilui »4 
the death nf his Queen (qnam merito euo unlce deamabat) ai inthmlM* 
of the dirine displeasure at this contract, sent for his son, tollt him it *» 
wrong tu think that God'a lawa wera not God'a laws when the Popednaii 
obtained a promlse from him that he would not marry hii brotlier'i »H* 
•iv,-, and formally anmilled the contract. And I heuere that eridtw« i» 
coiifirmution of Ulis atatement baa recently been diicoverad. 
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the former calamiües of thc war : and therefore might 
truly be uttributed to a aecret instinct and inspiring 
(wluch tnany titnes ranne th not only in the hearts 
of Princea but in the pulse und veins of people) toueh- 
ing the bappiness thereby t» ensue in time to come. 
This marriage was in August following consummate at 
Edinburgh: the Jvin^ bringing bis daugfater as far 88 
Collyweston 011 the way ; and then eonsigning her to 
the attendance of the Earl of North omberiand : who 
with a great troop of lords and Iadiea of lionour 
br<mglit her iiito Sruilainl tu the King her husband. 
This marriage had been in treaty by the spacc of al- 
tnost three vears,' froin the time that the King of 
Scotlaud did tirst open bis nihid to Bishop Foxe. The 
siim given in marriuge by the King was ton thonsand 
and the jointure and advancement assured by 
rin k in« of Scotlaud was t.wo thousand pounds a year 
Liit.T King James bis death, and one thousand pmmds 
a year in present ibr the lady's allowance or inainten- 
ance: this to be set forth in lande, of the best and most 

n'venue. 2 During the treaty it is reported that 
ÜU King remitted the matter to bis counsel, and that 

: the table in the freedom of eounsellors (the 
King being present) did put the case, — that if God 
sliould take iIil' King's two sons witbout issue, tliat 
then the kingdum of England would fall to tlie King 
"i Scotland, whieh iniglit prejudicc the numaivhy of 
England. Whereunto the King himself replied; That 
if tluit ühould be, Scotland would be but an aceesaion 
to England, and not England to Scotland ; for that the 

tnat of Ihr mnrringe od tl 
* Qtü rt'iitiu trjuu-awli w 
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greater would draw the less : and that it was a safer 
union for England than that of France. This passed 
as an oracle, and silenced those that movod the quw- 
tion. 

The same vear was fatal as well for deaths as mar- 
riages ; and that with equal temper. For the joys and 
feasts of the two marriages were compensed with the 
mournings and funerals of Prince Arthur (of whora 
we have spuken), and of Queen Elizabeth, who died 
in child-bed in the Tower, and the child lived not long 
after. There died also that vear Sir Reümold Brav, 
who was noted tu have had with the King the greatist 
freedom of any counsellor ; but it was but a ftvedom 
the lütter to set off Hatten- : vet he bare more than 
his just part of envy für the exactions. 

At this time the King's estate was very prosperous: 
secured bv the amitv uf Seotland ; strengt hened hv 
that of Spaiu : cherished bv that of Bunrundv : all 
dornest ie trouhh»s quenehed : and all noise uf war (Jike 
a thunder afar off) irointr niiun Italv. Wherefore na- 
iure, which many times is happily rontained and re- 
frained bv some hands of fort um», liegnn tu take place 1 
in the King; earrvinjj as with a stronji tide hi< affee- 
tions and thuughts untu the gathering and heaping up 
of treasure. And as Kings du more easilv find instru- 
ments for their will and humour than for their Service 
and hunour, he had gotten für his purpose, ur beyond 
his purpose, two instrumenta, Empson and Dudley : 
whom the peuple esteemed as his horse-loeches and 
shearers : bold men and careless of tarne, and that 
took toll of their master's «rrist. Dudlev was of a 
good femily, eloquent, and one that could put hateful 

1 PrtrrnUrt tt prttriominari fß'nrni$. 
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Business into good language. Bnt Empsnn, that was 
the son of a sieve-maker, triuinphcd alwavs upon the 
decd done ; * putting oft' all other respects whatsoever. 
These two persons being lawyers in science and privy 
counsellors in authority, (as the cormption of the best 
things is the worst) turned law and justice into worm- 
wood and rapine. For first their manner was to cause 
divers subjects to be indicted of sundry crimes ; and so 
far forth to procced in form of law ; but when the 
bills were found, then presently to commit them ; and 
nevertheless not to produce them in any reasonable 
time * to their answer ; but to suifer them to languish 
long in prison, and by sundry artifieial devices and 
terrors to extort from them great fines and ransoms, 
which they termed compositions and mitigations. 

Neither did they, towards the end, olwerve so much 
as the half-face of justice, 8 in proceeding by indict- 
ment ; but sent forth their precepts to attach inen and 
convent them before themselves and some others at 
their private houses, in a court of commission ; 4 and 

* Factum sttnper urgebat dtque eo triumphabaL He was satisfied, so he 
got the thing done, no matter how : an explanation which I should not 
hare thought it worth while to add, but that Sir James Mackintoah (who 
had a bad habit of altering ßacon's phraseology to suit his own ideas of 
elegance, even whero he profeiweB by inverted comman to quote the wordn) 
»ubfttitutes u triumphed in his dttds : " an expression which throws the em- 
phasit so effectually on the wrong word that it may be said to miss all the 
meaning. 

* Cum vero bWa impetitionis, qua vim tantum accusationis non dtcisionis 
habtoanty verm repertm futrint, statim tos custodia tradere. Neque tarnen 
causam juridicä viä prosequebantur aui tos tempore convtnitnti ad se dtftn- 
dtndum productbantj &c. 

For " in any reoaouable time " the Edition of 1622 has " to any reason- 
able tirae;" a minprint, I prenume. The MS. has " in." 

* Qminttiam usu audaciorts facti, (andern tarn conttmptim et incuriost pro- 
ctsserunt ut ne dimidiam Warn partim^ &c. 

« Cohrt sciäcei commistumis suau 
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there uaed to shuffle up a summary proceeding lij ei- 
amination, 1 without trial of jnry ; assuming to them- 
selves teere* to deal bolh in pleas of tlie ciwn und 
controver civil. 

Then did they also use to inthral and clmrge h 
sobjects' lands with temires in capiU* by Unding täte 
offices,* and thereby to wort, nptm tbwm iur w«™«!^, 
liverios, premier aeüiiu,* and alieoations, (bemg the 
fruit« of those tennras) ; refusing (lipon diven («e- 
texts and delays) to admit inen to travem thoK 
fklse offices, according to the law. 

Nay the King's wards after they had Vcom pl aW 
their füll age could not be snflered to havo nverr rf 
their lands without paying exceaüve fines, &r excetd- 
ing all reasonable rates. 

Tliey did also vex men witb infbrmation of intro- 
sion, T upon scarce colourable titles. 

When men were outlawed B in personal actions, tbej 
would not permit them to purchase their Charten of 
pardon, cxcept they paid great and intolerable sums; 
standing upon the strict point of law, which npon ut- 
lawrics giveth forfeiture of goods. Nay contnuy tt 

1 %1A guddam jiortria mmmariä et irrtgtlnri, per txanäita&mrm M*". 

* /■ kiijuaitia lattbrit. 

* TtHvra immtdiato de cortmd aut perttmi rtgii i mm de tonnt *dp+ 
*» tuperiort aut hujuimodi, (Ind. Vocab.} 

* Fabat imquitüionu. 

1 Ji«, per quod outofti harutum miwrü atalit, f«i teuft per <uP*i" 
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all law and colour, they maintaincd 1 the King ought 
to have the half of men's lands and rents, during the 
Space of füll two years, for a pain in case of utlawry. 
They would also rüffle with Jurors 2 and inforce tliem 
to find as they would direct, and (if they did not) 
convent thein, imprison them, and fine them. 

These and many other courses, 8 fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people ; 
both like tarne hawks for their niaster, and like wild 
hawks for themselves ; insomuch as they grew to great 
riches and substance. But their prineipal working 4 
was upon penal laws, wherein they spared none great 
nor small ; nor considered whether the law were possi- 
ble or impossible, in use or obsolete : but raked over 
all old and new Statutes ; though many of them were 
made with intention rather of terror than of rigour ; 6 
ever having a rabble of promoters, questmongers, 
and leading Jurors 6 at their command ; so as they 
could have any thing found, 7 either for fact or valu- 
ation. 

There remaineth to this day a report, that the King 
was on a time entertained by the Earl of Oxford (that 
was his prineipal servant both for war and peace) 
nobly and sumptuously, at his Castle at Henningham. 
And at the King's going away, the Earl's servants 
stood in a seemly manner in their livery coats with 
cognizances mnged on botli sides, and made the King a 
lane. The King called the Earl to him, and said, My 

1 De proprio adätbant. 

2 Cum dnodeeim ririt etjuratoribus grandiorU>u» minaciter agere. 

* Oppressiones et voncuuivne$. 

4 Prcecipuum autem eorum flageUum. 

6 Quam ui »ummojure ageretur. 

• Juratorum präg mal icorvm. 

7 Veredicto exhiberi et conßrmari % 
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lord, I have heard mach of your hospitality, bat 1 im 
it is gmter tban the speech. These handsome gratis- 
men and yeomen which I see on both ödes of dm we 
(eure) your menial servanU. The Earl uniled ind 
said, It m.'iy pleaae your Grace, that were not fer ■ 
ease. They are most of them tny retainen, 1 (bat in 
comen to do me aervice at sach a time as Ihis, md 
chiefly to §ee your Grace. The King started a little, 
and said, By my faith, (my lord) I thank yon fbc my 
good checr, bat I may not endure to have my U«l 
broken in my sight. My attomey mnst speak wilh 
yon. And it is part of tho report, that the Earicon- 
pounded for no lern tban Aftern thonaand ntaricL 1 
And to shew further the King's extreme diligence ; I 
do remember to bare seen long since a book of tu- 
compt of Empson's, that had the King's band almoit 
to every leaf by way of signing, and was in some 
places postillcd in the margent with the King's band 
likewise, where was this remembranee. 1 

1 Famuli txiraordiwirü näi viemla impamt. 

* The King vialted Lord Oxford on the eth of Angnst, »96 (im Priiy 
Purse sxpens» of Hen. VII. p. HB.), an which accuion thli in»y bm 
happcned- A heavier flne for i tlmüar offene« wu eiactod from Lori 
AbergsTenny dorne yenre afterwards. In a memonndurn of obügstkci 
and »um« of money recelved by Edmund Dndley fix flne« and dntiee tu bt 
paid to the King, of which a copy i» prewrvad in the Harleian oollactkn 
(1877, f. IT.), the foliowing item eppeara H belonging to tho 18rd your of 
the reign : — 

"Item: delivered three exempHfloationi ander the Mol of Um L. of 
King's Bench of the confession uid condemnstion of tho Lord BurgaTennJ 
for such retuoen as he was indicted of In Kent; «hieb emonntelh tute 
for hii put only ntter the rate of the monlhs 6B,»00l" 
. It oppean from the Calendar of Patent Kolli (iE Ken. VII. pt, S. p. 11) 
that George Nevile, Knt., Lord Bergerenny recaired a perdon of all hk>- 
ules, offencea agaiiiat the forest law«, ic. on the 18th of February, 1M7-S: 
two montha before Henry'a death. FabyaD mentlon» bis belng commltted 
to the Tower " for * certaio displeaanre which ooncerned no treaaoo " in 
May, 1606. 
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Item, Received, of snch a one, five marks, for a 
pardon to be procured ; l and if the pardon do not 
pass, the money to be repaid ; except the party 
be some other ways satisfied. 

-And over against this memoranduin (of the King's 
own hand 2 ), 

Otherwise satisfied. 

Which I do the rathcr mention because it shews in the 
King a nearness, 8 but yet with a kind of justness. So 
these little sands and grains of gold and silver (as it 
Beemeth) holp not a little to make up the great heap 
and bank. 

But meanwhile to keep the King awake, the Karl of 
Suffolk, having been too gay at Princo Arthur's mar- 
riage, 4 and sunk himself deep in debt, had yet once 
more a mind to be a knight-errant, and to seek adven- 
tures in foreign parts ; and taking his brothcr with 
him fled agaln into Flanders. That no doubt which 
gave him confidence, was the great murmur of the 
people against the King's government. And being a 
man of a light and rash spirit, he thought every va- 
pour would be a tempest. Neither wanted he some 
party within the kingdom. For the murmur of people 

1 Omdonationem A. B. impetrandam. 

* Per manum Regit prttprinm opjwtita sunt hac verba. 

* Aftignam panimoniam. 

* ThU is Polydore'a statement, but it is a mistake. The Enrl of Suffolk 
wa« gone above a month befor« Katherinc arrived. Fabyan and the old 
Chronicle distinctly «tute that he departed pecretly out of the land in Au- 
gust, 1601; three mouths before the marriage of Prince Arthur; and the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (17 Hen. VII. pt. 2. p. 4.) put* the matter out of 
doubt; for we thcre lind that on the 8th of October (1501) Sir Robert 
Lovell was appointed receiver and surveyor of all land«, &c. in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, late the proi>erty of the rtbtl Edmund Earl of Suffulk. 
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awakes the discontents ' of nobles, and agaui ihmt oB- 
eth up commonly some head of sedition. The Kuf 
resorting to his wonted and tried arte, cained Sir 
Robert Curson, captain of the Castle at H?"""^ 
(being at that time beyond sea, and therefore lest 
likely to be wrought upon by the' King) to fly fron 
his charge and to teign himself a servant of the Etri'i, 
This kniglit having insinnated himself into the secnb 
of the Earl, and finding by him npon whom chiefljbe 
had either hope or hold, advertised the King thereof 
in great secrecy ; but uevertheless inaintained his own 
credit and inward truat with the Earl. Upon whoss 
advertisements, the King attached William Courtaoy 
Earl of Devonshire, his brother-m-law,* married to 
the Lady Katherine, daughter to King Edward the 
Fourtti ; William Delapole, brother to the Earl of 
Suffblk ; Sir James Tirrell and Sir John Windora, 
and somc other meaner persona, and committed them 
to custudy.' George Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were at the same time apprehended; 
but as upon less suspicion, so in a freer restraint, and 
were soon after delivered, The Earl of Devonshin 
being interessed in the blood of York, (that m» 
rathur feared than nocent,*) yet as one that might bo 
the object of others plots and dcsigns, remained pri>- 
oner in the Tower during the King'a life. William 
Delapole was also long restrained, though not » 
straitly. But for Sir James Tirrell (against wbwn 

&c). IC Bhould have bcen " his wife'i brother-in-Iaw." 

8 Almut the beeinninR of Mnrcli, 1601-3. Old Chron. To. 101. i. 

* Üui cum mni/uiae ftimilim £l*irac<titU tarn allo grntbl commiOU •■ 

iilaigut a rigt mifiu&ilirr tant, Uctt onaäno immjiitril. 
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the blood of the innocent Princes, Edward the Fifth 
and bis brothcr, did still cry from under the altar), 
and Sir John Windham, and the other meaner ones, 
they wcre attain ted and executed ; l the two knights 
beheaded. Nevertheless to confinn the credit of Cur- 
son (who belike had not yet done all bis feats of activ- 
ity), there was published at Paul's Cross about the 
time of the said executions 2 the Pope's bull of excom- 
munication and curse against the Earl of Suffolk and 
Sir Robert Curson, and some others by name, and 
likewise in general against all the abottors of the said 
Earl : wherein it must be confessed, that heaven was 
made too much to bow to earth, and religion to policy. 
But soon after, 8 Curson when he saw time retumed 
into England, and withal into wonted favour with the 
King, but worse fame with the people. Upon whose 
retum the Earl was much dismayed, and seeing him- 
self destitute of hopcs (the Lady Margaret also by 
tract of time and bad success being now become cool 
in those attempts), after some wandering in France 
and Germany, and certain little projects (no better 
than squibs) of an exiled man, being tired out, retired 
again into the protection of the Archduke Philip in 
Flanders, who by the death of Isabella was at that 
time King of Castile, in the right of Joan his wife. 

i On the 6th of May, 1502 (Stowe). 

* Later. We learn from Fabyan that they were cursed twice ; once od 
the Sunday before St. Simon and Jude, 1502; which was the 23rd of Octo- 
bcr; and again on the first Sunday in Lent, 1503; which was the 5th of 
^March. 

* Not before Mnrch, 1502-3. See last note. It appears from the Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls that he received a pardon on the 5th of May, 1504. 
That he had been ncting all the time in the interest and confidence of 
Henry, is utated on no better authority, I believe, than Polydore's, and may 
be fairly doubted. 
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Thif year, being the nineteenth of hii räp, 1 tba 
King catled bis Parliament, wherein a nun mty «bIj 
gaeu how absolute the King took hinuelf to be wiÄ 
his Parliament ;* when Dcdley, tbat was so hatetV 
was made Speaker of the Honae of Common*. In Üt 
Parlianient there were not made many* Statute* nraa- 
orable touching public governraent. Bot thoae tlut 
were had still the stamp of the King's wisdom tnd 
policy. 

There was a Statute made for the disannulUDg of 
all patents of lease or grant to such as came not npoo, 
lawful smmnons to servc the King in his wara, agsiMt 
the enemies or rebels, or that should depart withoat 
the King'ä licence , with an cxception of certain pei 
sons of the long-robe : providing nevertheless tbat thej 

1 Kot Ikit year, tf by " thla " b« mennt the year cf tue eiecution ja* 
mentioned. Sir James Tyrrel wu executed on the Sth of May, 1WJ, A. 
K. 17. Parlianient raet on the loth of January, 160S-», A. B. 19. 

' Tliia growlng " nbsoluteness of the King with his Partuunent," «n ab- 
solulouess which his ton inheritad, sufflclently aceounte for the di'continn. 
«nee of the "Great Councils," formerly resorted to by way of feeler or 
preparative, when in unsettled lime» the temper of & Parliament oould not 
so well be foreaeen. After tbe Sind of Henry VIII., in which year the 
Register of the Privy Council (discontinued or lost slnce the 13th of Heu. 
VI.) was ordered to be regularly kept, there is no record I believe of the 
holdiug of any such " Gmit Council." The Strange thiog is that tbay 
should have dropped, not only out of use, but out of memory: a thing to 
Strange that one would doubt wbether they ever were In tue, If it wäre not 
ealablished by evidenee direct aud incoutrovertible- That a foreigner, and 
a man of no grent sngneity, iike l'olydore Vergll, should DTorlook the fact, 
ia nothing remnrkable; that olher populär hi«tori«ns should follow their 
leader without inquiry, was natural ; that so streng an array of uegatln 
eridence should be tnken by ordinär r Inqulren aa suffleient proof that no 
such Councils had ever been cnlled, was also natural. But that profouod 
OOnstitutional lawyere Iike Sir Edward Coke, and profonnd constitutiimal 
antlquarians Iike Sir Robert Cotton, should hsse tuet with nolhing ia their 
researehes to snggest the liict, is a mystery to rne. 

■ So US. Paua» admabm lala sauf Itga, Ire. Ed. IAH has " any." 
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shouM have the King's wages froni tlioir house, 1 tili 
tlieir return homc again. There had beeil the like 
made betöre for uffices, 2 and bv this Statute it was 
extended to lands. But a man mav easilv see by 
many Statutes made in tliis King's time, that the King 
thought it safest to assist martial law by law of Par- 
liament. 

Another Statute was made, proliibiting the bringing 
in of manufac-tures of silk wrought by itself or mixt 
with any other thrid. 8 But it was not of stuffe of 
whole-piece (for that the realm had of them no manu- 
facture in use at that time), but of knit silk or texture 
of silk ; as ribbands, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, 
&c. which the people of England could then well skill 
to make. This law pointed at a true principle ; That 
where foreign materials are but superfluities, foreign 
manufactures should be prohibited. For that will 
either banish the superfluity, or gain the manufao- 
ture. 

There was a law also of resumption of patents of 
gaols, and the reannexing of them to the sheriffwicks ; 4 
privileged officers being no less an interruption of jus- 
tice than privileged places. 

There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws 
or ordinances of eorporations, which many times were 
against the prerogative of the King, the common law 
of the realm, and the liberty of the subjeet : being 



1 So MS. and Ed. 1622. The trnnslation has aprimo die profectionit mm. 
There Kerns to bc an error in the Engltah; which nhould apparently be 
Jrom the dny of Umring ihtir kaute, The words of the act (19 H. 7. c 1.) 
«re " from the time of Coming from bis house toward the King/' &c 

* Quatemu ad conce8$ionet officiorum cirilium, 

■ Vtl ämpUciler vel cum mixturd alteriutfiU Uzta. See 19 H. 7. c. 21. 

* 19 H. 7. c 10. 
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fi*urnitw* in eviL 1 II was therefore providei that 
tV*V iboufcl not br put in execotioo, withont the allow- 
mk« öf Üw rhancvlW. trcasniw, and die Iwo dwef 
jiwiwft, «r tkree of üwm ; or otf U* two justice» of 
«wv«* «Wrr tbe coqwratMa was, 

AavcWr hw was n «*srt to hn; m tbe dlnr of 
«fcw roafca MÜirnriK, sn Mliw all dipjied mmishfd 
i rf •»«» M»k rnrTMi in nay- 
r nanär «f w«cfat:* bot 
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Tiouses ; as strings of one root to^ether, and as if the 
one were unprotitable without the other. 1 

As for riots and refciiners, there pusgcd scarce any 
Parliament in this time without a law against them : 
the King ever having an eye to might and multi- 
tude. 2 

There was granted also that Parliament a subsidy, 8 
both from 4 the tcmporalty and the clergy. And yet 
nevertheless ere the year expired there went out com- 
missions for a general benevolence ; 6 though there 
were no wars ; no fears. The same year the City 
gave five thousand niarks, for confirmation of their 
liberties; a thing fitter for the beginnings of kings' 
reigns than the latter ends. Neither was it a small 
matter that the mint gained upon the late Statute, by 
the recoinage of groats and half-groats; now twelve- 
pences and six-pences. As for Empson and Dudley's 



1 L e. as if the punishraent of the one were unprofitable without tho 
patting down of the others. The trauslation ha«, more correctly, atqut ac 
n cdttrum ahtqut catcru txtinyui poue vana opinio e$stt. The Statute iu 
question is 19 H. 7. c. 12. 

* Magnatum potentiam et populäres catiu. See 19 H. 7. c. 13, 14. 

* The King had at this time a claira by law upon his subjects for " two 
reasonable aids; " one for the knighting of his son, the other for the mar- 
riage of his daughter. The Common» offered hira 40,000/. in Heu of the 
said two aids. See Statutes of the Realm, p. 676. 

The old Chronicle says that there was granted to the King at this Par- 
liament an aid of 86,000/. 

Modern historians State, I do not know on what authority, that the King 
was content with 80,000/. 

4 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " for." 

* This is stated by Holinshed; and in the book of the King's payments 
(Chapter House Records: A. 6. 18.) there are several items dated in the 
aist of Henry VII. relating to the " arrears of the Benevolence/' which 
seem to confirm the Statement. It appears however from the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (21 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 61.) that they were the arrears of the 
forraer Benevolence, made leviable by Parliament 11 Hen. VII. o. 10. I 
suspect therefore that this is a mistake. 
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of Castile), and thirdly MadmiTiaa, PhUip't tatber, 
(who was i v.-r- variable, and apon whom the tarnt 
■im that could be taken was that he woald not be 
long as be had been last beforc), would all three bang 
potent Princes, enter into some atrait leagne andcon- 
federatit i amongat themselves, whereby though be 
should not be endangered, yet be shoüld be left to 
the poor amity of Arragon ; and whereas he had been 
heretofore a kind of arbiter of Europa, he should na« 
go less, und be over-topped by so great a conjonctm. 
He had also (as it seems) an inclination to mtrrr, 
and bethougbt himself of some fit conditiona abroad.' 
And amongst others he had heard of the beauty wd 
virtuous behaviour* of the young Queen of Naple», 
the widow of Ferdinando the younger, being then of 
matronal years of seven and twenty : by wbose mar- 
riage he thought that the kingdom of Naples, having 
been a goal 8 for a time between the King of Arragon 
and the French King, and being but newly settled, 
inigilt in some part be deposited in his hands, wbo 
was so able to keep the atakes. Therefore he sent in 
ambiissage or message three confident persona, Franrii 
Marsin, James Braybrooke, and John Stile, npon two 
several inquisitions, rather than negotiations : * the one 

1 El r-irrumipittrt guaUl conditionti malrimoniortm in Europa iMac H » 

1 Sforümt Btatiaimii. 

* Tliis word seems to be med hera merely for s tubject of eonteatic«. 
The translntion Sias de quo . . . ctrlalumfutrnl. 

* A cnpy of the several nrtidt", witb the mit wer«, ia still ertant Ist]* 
Cotto» collect ion. The put wh<ch relatea to the Queen of Niples « i" 
Vit*!- C. xl. fo. 34. The put wtaich relntes to Ferdinand In Veep. C rt 
fo. 338. Th« commieaioners went flrat to Valencia wbere the two Qn*«s» 
wem; and then to Segovia where they iurived on the 14th of Juhr, 1Ä 
and had their interview wlth Ferdinand two Or three dars after. 

An entry in a book of accompti of Henry VII-, now in the Erltiah M>- 
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touching the person and condition of the young Queen 
of Naples : the other touching all particulars of estate 
that concemed the fortunes and intentions of Ferdi- 
nando. And because they may observe best who 
tliemselves are observed least, he sent them under col- 
ourable pretexts ; giving them letters of kindness and 
compliment from Katherine the Prineess to her aunt 
and niece, the old and young Queen of Naples ; and 
delivering to them also a book of new artieles of 
peace; which notwithstanding it had been delivered 
unto Doctor de Puebla, the lieger ambassador of Spain 
here in England, to be sent; yet for that the King 
had been long without hearing from Spain, he thought 
good those messengers, when they had been with the 
two Queens, should likewise pass on to the court of 
Ferdinando, and take a copy of the book with them. 
The Instructions touching the Queen of Naples were 
so curious and exquisite, being as artieles whereby to 
direct a survey or framing a particular of her person, 1 
for complexion, favour, feature, 2 stature, health, age, 
customs, behaviour, conditions, and estate; as, if the 



seum (Additional MSS. 21,480), gives tho date of their departure, and is 
worth inserting as a record of tho terms upon which such Services were 
paid. Among the payments of the Ist and 2nd of May, in the 20th year 
of Henry 1 « reign, I find — 

44 Bern to James Braybrooke going upon the King 1 « message for fbur 

months at 6«. the day 287. 

" Item to Fraunces Manen for his costa at bs. the day in likewise . 28/. 

" Item for John Stylo his conts at 4t. the day 22/. 8«.*' 

1 Cum articulos continertni adeo pnBcisus ut vtluti tabulam aliquant confi- 
cerent ptrtona ejus. 

2 Aspectumj Untamtnüi corporis. In the original instruetions, one of the 
things which the commissioners are directed u special] v to murk and note 
well" is "the feature of her body; " upon which they report that they 
can give no answers to that point becau«e the young Queen was so covered 
with her mantle that they could only see her visage. 
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King hl I 

to be amorous ; but being ancient, 

preted that raro h 

to find oll lliin^ in um; wdinan, iinil Mi i" setüe bi- 

affections without ranging, Hut in tl 

soon coolcd. when hfi lieatd from his antbaa 

tili.? yotmg Queen had had ■ goodly jointa 

Kalin of Naples, well answered during tlte 

her uncle Frederick, pes su 

the Frcnch King, in wh<ise division i 

but rince the time that the kingdom was in Fenfi- 

nando's hands, all was assigned tu the armj 

Iure; and she receivcd only a pei 
tohibition out of his. coffers. 

The other part of the inquiry had a gra\ e 
gent return ; inforniing the King at tiill of thi 
State of King Ferdinando. By tliis report ■ 
to the King that Ferdinande! did continae tl 

■ CastOc as admraistrator nn 
Joan, by the title of Queen Isabella's will, and pully 
by the custoai of the kingdum (as he pretend 
that all mandates and gr.mts were expedib 
naiiif of Joan his daughter und hünself BS 
trator. without mention of Philip her husbai 
that King Ferdinande, liowsoev er he did tÜsn 

be nan f King of Caatile, yel uwant to bcH 

jdom without acconnt and 
uatid. 

lt appeareth also that ho flattered himsell' « 
tfcal King Philip would permit unto hiin tbc goTBW 
■mit of Castilc during hia h'fe; wbieb he liad 

ploc to work him unto, 1 both by Botne e 

• «— f /MuMbt t t n. tiptrmuJn •*«*■■ mmi «t 
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his about him which Ferdinande» had at his devotion, 
and chiefly by promise 1 that in case Philip gave not 
way unto it he would marry some young lady, where- 
by to put him by the succession of Arragon and 
Granada, in case he should have a son ; and lastly 
by representing unto him that the government of the 
Burgundians, tili Philip were by continuance in Spain 
made as natural of Spain, would not be endured by 
the Spaniards. But in all those things, though wisely 
laid down and considered, Ferdinando failed ; but that 
Pluto was better to him than Pallas. 

In the same report also the ambassadors, being mean 
men and therefore the more free, did strike upon a 
string which was somewhat dangerous; for they de- 
clared plainly that the people of Spain both nobles 
and commons were better afFected unto the part of 
Philip (so he brought his wife with him) than to 
Ferdinando ; and expressed the reason to be, because 
he had imposed upon them many taxes and tallages ; 
which was the King's own case between him and his 
son. 2 

There was also in this report a declaration of an 
overture of marriage, which Amason the secretary of 
Ferdinando had made unto the ambassadors in great 
secret, between Charles Prince of Castile and Mary 
the King's second daughter ; assuring the King that 
the treaty of marriage then on foot for the said Prince 
and the daughter of France would break ; and that 
she the said daughter of France should be married to 
Angolesme, that was the heir apparent of France. 

1 Protettatwne. 

2 Qua certe, simul representata, ipsissitnwn casum txprimebant inter regem 
cifilium tuum. 
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Tben was a tonch also of a speech of marriage he- 
tween Ferdinando and Madame de Fois, a lady of tbe 
Uood of France, which afterwarda indeed sncceeclei 
Bat thit was reported as learnt in France, and dleoni 
inSpain.) 

The King by the return of thia ambassage, wbidi 
gave great Bght nnto bis afiairs, was well inttrnctei 
and prepared how to carry himself between Farfi- 
nando King of Arragon and Philip his boihd4iw 
King of Castile ; resorring with himself to do all (hat 
in him lay to keep them at one within themselves ; bat 
howBoever that succeeded, by a moderate carriage and 
bearing the person of a common friend to lose neitber 
of their friendahips; bat yet to run a conrse toott 
entire with the King of Arragon, trat more labonred 
and officious with the King of Castile, 1 Bat he wb 
much taken with the overture of marriage with his 
daughtcr Mary ; both because it was the gmteu 
marriage of Christendom, and for that it took hoW 
of both allies. But to corroborate his alliance vidi 
Philip, the winds gave him an interview. For 
Philip choosing the winter season the better to siir- 
prise the King of Arragon, set forth with a gr«tt 
navy out of Flandern for Spain in the raonth of 
January, the one and twentieth year of the Kings 
reign. But himself was surpriaed with a cruel teta- 
pest, that scattered his ships upon the several coasti 
of England ; and the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two other small barks only, torn 

> T fmfmam rem quam in Gnlliti ptnüdiccrmü, in Hi&amia aulai »W 
i - nMil..i "Silcnced" leetnj to mesii merely not tilked of. 

* *■ Ihm *f inttriarr äfftet* Ftrouumdi rtbtu formt, nttrw V* 
dmarfr«io*iin et oßeiit Philippum tnagü <ta*ertrtl*r. 
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and in great peril, to escape the fury of the weather 
thrust into Weymouth. King Philip himself, having 
not been used as it secms to sea, all wearied and ex- 
treme sick, would needs land to refresh his spirits; 
though it was against the opinion of his counsel, 
doubting it might breed delay, his oecasions requir- 
ing celerity. 

The rumour of the arrival of a puissant navy upon 
the coast made the countrv arm. And Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, with forces suddenly raised, not knowing 
what the matter might be, came to Weymouth : where 
understanding the aeeident, he did in all humbleness 
and humanity invite the King and Queen to his house ; 
and forthwith dispatched posts to the court. Soon 
after came Sir John Caroe l likewise with a great troop 
of men well armed, using the like humbleness and 
respects towards the King, when he knew the case. 
King Philip doubting that they, being but subjeets, 
durst not let him pass away again without the King's 
notiee and leave, yicldcd to their intreaties to stay tili 
they heard from the court. The King, as soon as he 
heard the news, commanded presently the Earl of 
Arundel to go to visit the King of Castile, and to let 
him 2 understand that as he was veiy sorry for his 
mishap, so he was glad that he had escaped the danger 
of the seas, and likewise of the occasion himself had 
to do him honour ; and desiring him to think himself 
as in his own land ; and that the King made all haste 
possible to come and embracc him. The Earl came to 
liim in great magnificence with a brave troop of three 
hundred horse ; and for more State came by torch-light. 

1 So spdt both in MS. and Ed. 1C22. 
8 So MS. Ed. 1622 ha» " and let him." 
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After he liad done the King's message, King Philip 
wiinj} how the worid went, 1 the sooner to get away. 
wenc upou speed to the King at Windsor, and liis 
■ easT journeys. The two Kings at 
their meeting used all the caresses and loving denion- 
«tmions that were posjible. And the King of C&stile 
mkI pleasantly U> the King, that he was now punisht-d 
fcr tbat he wuoid not came within his walled town of 
Calais, wkea they mct bat. But the King answered, 
that walk and seas were nothing wbere hearts were 
<*ftu: and that be was here no otherwise but to be 
sanwi. After a. aar or two s refreshing, the Kings 
«MWNw ÜB» yw A o£ me w i ag the treaty ; the King 
; tau iMMgk King PhiBp's person were the 
rtaaw ul State were raised ; in which 
a ui treaty was used anoogst Priuces. 
* tMaaw wn m handhne, the King 
t * it öbh. mA tnin the King of CkA 
I wate» äbey tw» «aty were private, and 
■ arm, and changing 



"."■■ v ■_ ; bade ■■■■ kam wanftWaanMl 
" 1 aas«. * i*a* ta* Kiag) by that 
«&£ **W aap jdbjwt the Eari of 
h * jii i fc i . 1 ■ in ynoar ■ : i wu - i . and begins 
»aas w«sry «f k. The 
_ 
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those hornets were best in tlicir nest, and worst then 
when tliev did flv abroad ; and that Ins desire was to 
have him delivered to him. The Kin£ of Castile here- 
with a little confused, and in a study, said, That can I 
not do with my honour, and less with yours ; for you 
will be thought to have used me as a prisoner. The 
King presently said, Then the* matter is at an end. 
For I will take that dishonour upon ine, and so your 
honour is saved. The King of Castile, who had the 
King in great estimation, and 'besides remenibered 
where he was, and knew not what use he might have 
of the King's amity ; for that himself was new in his 
State of Spain, and unsettlcd both with his father-in-law 
and with his people ; coraposing his countenance, said, 
Sir, you give law to me ; but so will I to you. You 
shall have him, but upon your honour you shall not 
take his life. The King embracing him said, Agreed. 
Saith the King of Castile, Neither shall it dislike you, 
if I send to him in such a fashion as he may partly 
come with his own good will. The King said it was 
well thought of ; and if it pleased him he would join 
with him in sending to the Earl a message to that pur- 
pose. They both sent severally ; and mean while they 
continued feasting and pastimes ; the King being on his 
part willing to have the Earl sure before the King of 
Castile went ; and the King of Castile being as willing 
to seem to be enforced. 1 The King also with many 
wise and excellent persuasions did advise the King of 
Castile to be ruled by the counscl of his father-in-law 
Ferdinando; a Prince so prudent, so experienced, so 
fortunate. The King of Castile (who was in no very 
good terms with his said father-in-law) answered, that 

1 In hoc convenienle, ut res maniftstius a «c extorta putaretur. 
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if his ftiher-in-law would suffer him 1 
kingdoms, he ahould govern him. 

There were immedktely mesaengers sent frotn both 
Kings to recall the Earl of Snflfolk ; vho opon gsntle 
words uaed to him was aoon charmed, and willing 
enoogh to return ; assnred of his lifo, and hoping rf 
hia liberty. He was bronght through Flandcrc to 
Calais, and thouco londed al Dover, and with wt 
ficient guard delivered and received at the Tim 
of London. 1 Meanwhilc King Henry to draw ort 
the time, continned hia feastinga and entertainmenti, 
and afier he had 1 received the King of Castila ia- 
to the fraternity of the Gartcr, and fbr a ncipro- 
cal had his son the Prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied King Philip and 
his Queen to the City of London ; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and trinmph 
that could be lipon no greater waming. And as soon 
ns the Earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower 
(wliich was the serious part) the jollitiea had an end, 
and the Kings took leave. Nevertheless during their 
being here, they in substance concluded that treaty 
which the Flemings term intercursus mahn, and bau" 
date at Windsor : for there be some things in it mors 
' to the advantage of the English than of them ; espe- 
cially for that the free fisliing of the Dutch npon the 
coasts and seas of England, granted in the treaty w 
undecimo, was not by tbis treaty confirmed ; all arricl« 
that confirm former treaties being precisely and warfly 

> Abirat the ead of Marcta, 1(06-6, «ccording to the old Chromcle, *>■ 
» All Uüt from " to draw ont " to" after be b*d," ii omitted in tbt iray 
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limited and confined to matter of commerce only, and 
not otherwise. 

It was observed that the great tempest which drave 
Philip into England blew down the golden eagle from 
the spire of Paul's, and in the fall it feil lipon a sign 
of the black eagle which was in Paul's church-yard in 
the place where the school-house now standeth, 1 and 
battered it and broke it down ; which was a stränge 
stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. This the people 
interpreted to be an ominous prognostic upon the 
imperial house; which was by interpretation also ful- 
filled upon Philip the Emperor's son ; not only in the 
present disaster of the tempest, but in that that fol- 
lowed. For Philip arriving into Spain and attaining 
the possession of the kingdom of Castile without resist- 
ance, insomuch as Ferdinando who had spoke so great 
before was with difficulty admitted to the speech of 
his son-in-law, sickcned soon after, and deceased : yet 
after such time as there was an Observation by the 
wisest of that court, that if he had lived his father 
would have gaincd upon him in that sort, as he would 
have governed his counsels and designs, if not his affec- 
tions. By this all Spain returned into the power of 
Ferdinando in statc as it was before ; the rather in 
regard of the infirmity of Juan his daughter, who 
loving her husband (by whom slie had many children) 
dearly well, and no less beloved of him (howsoever 
her father to make Philip ill-beloved of the people of 
Spain gave out that Philip used her not well), was 
unable in strength of mind to bear the grief of his de- 
ceasc, and feil distracted of her wits : a of which malady 

i The worda u in the place where," &c. are omitted in the translation. 
8 She is said to have exhibited decided Symptoms of insanity before. 
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her &tber was thonght no ways to endeavour the cdk, 
the better to hold bis regal power in CastUe. So tiut 
as the felicity of Charles the Eighth was said to be t 
dream, so the adversny of Ferdinande was s»id fike- 
wise to be a dream, it passed over so soon. 

About this time the King was desirons to bring into 
the house of Lancaster celestial hononr ; and bräune 
Buitor to Pope Julius to canonise King Henry the 1 
Sixth for a saiiit ; the rather in respect of that his 
famous prediction of the King's own assumption to the ■ 
crown. Julius referred the matter (as the manner h) 
to certain cardinals to take the vcntlcation of hü boij 
acte and miracles : bnt it died ander the reference. 
The general opinion was, that Pope Julius was too 
dear, and that the King would not come to his ratet. 
But it is more probable, that that Pope, who was ex- 
Modern historian«, deriTing their Information from the Spanilb writan, 
represent Philip as haviiig raally «sed her ill. Bat thii doe* not uppeirlo 
hiive been tbe impreaaion of the Venstian ambatsedor Ytncento QnirtrJ; 
whaee " relaiione " («ritten shortly liier Philip'* deeth) oontaiaa an te- 
count of the relation between them, which ngrecs very well itith nlul 
Bacon sayi. After giving a very favourablo character of Philip, tbe am- 
bastador proeeeds: — "A queato principe coal grande e nobile, e toi 
viriaoso, fu data per moglie una donna galoaa (ancora che auai belli • 
cobilii-sima e dl lanti regni erede) la qunte coa la «nagelneu moleata*ala 
tal modo il marito, ehe il povero «d infelice non ei poteva In tntti dl lai 
contentare; perche la non pnrlava con molte pernono, ne accamiam 
alcuno ; stava nempre ristrotto in camers e coninmaTui de so sie*« per 
gelosia; amava la solitndine, fuggiva feste, soletii, e piacerl, e sopra tntto 
non voleva compngnia di donne, nö flamtninghe, n& apagnuole, ne Yecchie, 
nh giovani, ne di qualunqne altro grado* E pero donna dt brjon inpegno, • 
apprenda comodameate qnello che la ilen detto, e le poche parola ch' eil* 
risponde le parla con buona manlerm e con bnona forma, serrando quelle 
gravitä che a regina si conviene; il che potel comprendere qusndo per 
Tirana della serenitit Tost™ la feci rivorema, ed eupoal brevenionte qnello 
che in commissione avevo." Albert, Ihr. 1. »Ol. i. p. 5, 8. 

If thi» be trne, it is aaay to believe both in her affection for Philip dnr- 
inrf bis lifo and in her dlatraclion at his death; and »Im that two rery 
dinerent Btoriea might bt told with regard M " ' 
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tremely jealous of the dignity of the see of Rome and 
of the acts thereof, knowing that King Heniy Sixth 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a simple man, 
was afraid it would but diminish the estimation of that 
kind of honour, if there were not a distance kept 
between innocents and saints. 

The same year likewise there proceeded a treaty of 
marriage between the King and the Lady Margaret 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, only daughter to Maxi- 
milian and sister to the King of Castile ; a lady wise 
and of great good fame. This matter had been in 
speech between the two Kings at their meeting ; but 
was soon after resumed ; and therein was employed for 
his first piece the King's then chaplain, and after the 
great prelate, Thomas Wolsey. 1 It was in the end 
concluded with great and ample conditions for the 
King, but with promise defuturo only. It may be the 
King was the rather induced unto it, for that he had 
heard more and more of the marriage to go on be- 
tween his great friend and ally Ferdinando of Arragon 
and Madame de Fois; whereby that King began to 
piece with the French King, from whom he had been 
always before severed. So fetal a thing it is for the 
greatest and straitest amities of Kings at one time or 
other to have a little of the wheel. Nay there is a 
further tradition (in Spain though not with us) that 
the King of Arragon (after he knew that the marriage 



1 It seen» that Wolsey was employed in the negotiation of this marriage 
as early aa Nov. 1604. See Cott. Galba B. ii. fo. 128. Bat the date is 
only in the margin. 

That volume consists of original Instructions, &c. from Hen. VII. but 
has been so damaged by Are that one can only make out the general sub- 
jeet. There is not a leaf of which the edges have not been burned away. 

The artioles are in Vitel. 0. xi. fo. 127. 
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between Charles tlie yoang Prince of Casiile and 
Mary Üic King's second daughter went round ty on, 
which though it was tirst. moved by the King of Ar- 
ragon, yet it was afterwards wholly advanced and 
brou^ht to perfection by Maximilian and the friends 
on thnt side) entered into a jealonsy that the King tUd 
aspiru h) the govemment of Castüia, 1 as administrator 
during the minority of his son-in-law ; as if thcre 
should have been a competirion of three for that gov- 
ernmtut ; ■ Ferdinando grandfather on the mother's 
Ine ; Maximilian grandfiilher on the tather's side; 
and King Henry iather-in-law to the yoong Prince. 
Certainlv it is not unlike but the King's governinent 
(carrying the young Prince with him) would have 
been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards than that 
of the other two. For the nobility of CastiÜa. that so 
lately put out the King of Armgon in tiivonr of King 
Philip, and had discovered themselves so far, couid not 
be bnt in a secret distrust and dis taste of that King. 
And as for Maximilian, npon twenty respects be could 
not have been the man. Bnt this purpose of the 
King's seenieth to nie (considering the Kin«*s sal'e 
courses,* uever found to be enterprising or advennv- 
rous.) not greatly probable: except he should have liad 
'■> breathe warmer, becanse he had ill längs. 
This rnarriage with Margaret was protracted trom 

1 Dr. Lingua (qooting 

rufe" 

The foHoving «ntrr 
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time to time, in respect of the infirniity of the King, 1 
who now in the two and twentieth of Ins reicm begsm 
to be troubled with tlie gont : but the deflnxion taking 
also into his breast, wasted Ins lungs, so that thrice in a 
year in a kind of return, and espeeially in the spring, 
lie had great fits and labours of the tissick. 2 Never- 
theless he continued to intend business with as great 
diligence as before in his hcalth : yet so, as upon this 
warning he did likewise now niore seriously tliink of 
the world to come ; and of making himself a saint, as 
well as King Henry the Sixth, by treasnrc better em- 
ployed than to be given to Pope Julius. For this year 
he gavc greater alms than accustomed, and discharged 
all prisoners about the City that lay for fees, or clcbts 
under forty Shillings. He did also makc haste with 
religious foundations. And in the year following, 
which was the three and twentieth, finished that of the 
Savoy. And hearing also of the bitter cries of his 
people against the oppressions of Dudley and Empson 
and their complices, partly by devout persous about 
him and partly by public sermons (the preaehcrs doing 
their duty therein), he was touched with great remorse 
for the same. Nevertheless Empson and Dudley 

1 Dr. Lingard, who haa had recourse to SpanWi hfrtorians nml arcliives, 
gives a diflereot explanation of the breakingolT of this treaty: viz. thsit 
upon the denth of Philip (25 Scp. 1506) Henry coneeived the idoii of mur- 
rying his widow Junna Queeu of Castile; which he only abandonod on 
being satisfied that her insanity was permanent und incurable. 

1t seems however that the marriage with Margaret was still in consider- 
ation iii September, 1507, and that Maximilian was still in hope of its pro- 
ceeding, and that Margaret hersclf had some ohjeetions from an apprehen- 
■ion that it would imprfoon her in England. The difficulty of agrecing 
upon the oonditions in this respect would aecount sufficicntly for its not 
being concluded. See Corr. de Maximilian I. et de Marguerite d'Autriche, 
1. p. 11. Margaret assumed the government of the Low Countrics in the 
begtiining of 1507. 

* t. e. phthisis. 
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though tliey could not bat hear of these •cruple» in 
the King 's conscience, yet aa if the King's soul and Int 
money were in several offices, that the one was not to 
intermeddle with tbe other, went on with as great tage 
as ever. 1 For tbe same three and twentieth year tu 
there a aharp prosecution 3 against Sir William Capd 
(now the second time), and this was for matten of 
misgovemment * in hia mayoraity: the great mittet 
being, that in aome payments he had taken knoTdedp 
of faJse moneys, and did not hia diligence to eximins 
and beat it out who were the offenders. For thii and 
Borne other things Isiid to hia charge, he was condanned 
to pay two thousand pounds ; and being a. man of 
stomach, and hardened by .bis former troubles, n> 
fused to pay a mite ; and belike used some untowaid 
Speeches of the proceedings ; for which he was sent to 
the Tower, and there remained tili the King's death. 
Knesworth likewise, that had been lately Mayor of 
London, and both hia Sheriös, were for abuses in tbeii 
offices questioned, and imprisoned, and dch'vered npon 
one thousand four hundred pounds paid. Hawis, in 
Aldcnnan of London, was put in trouble, and died 
witb thought and anguish before his business came to 
an end. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had likewise been 
Mayor of London, and bis two Sheriffs, were put to 
the fine of one thousand pounds. And Sir Laurence 
for refusing to make payment was committed to prison, 
where he stayed tili Empson himself was committed in 
his place. 

It is no marvel (if the faults were so light and the 
rates so heavy) that the King's treasure of störe that 

1 Nüiilo Imtitu poptilum grambanL 

9 CndtHttimt' actum fit 

■ Aatab juod« malt fufmd. 
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In.- lefl at hü deatb, moet of it in secret place» ander 

his nwn key and kueping at Richmond, amounted (an 

on ii is reported to have done ') uiitu the sum 

KU" eigbteen bundred thotisand pounds Sterling; a 
mass of money even for theee timi-s. 
B last act of stak! that concluded this King's tem- 
poraJ feücity, was the conclusion of a glorious match 
bttween lal^ diin^liiiT Mary aiid Clnirlw l'rinct' of 
Qbstile, afterwards the great Emperor ; both being of 
ii'u'li'i' years : which treaty was piTicrtcd 2 l>y Bishop 
ffcen and other his commissionera at Calais, the year 
beton- the King's dcath. In which alüancc it seumuth 
ha bimself took so liigh eontentment, as in a letter 
wliii -li he wrote tliereupon to the City of London, com- 
nanding all possihle demonstrations ofjoyto be made 
fnv tlic sinn'. Iie expressed! himself as if he thought 
ha bad bullt :i wall of braas about liis kingdora, when 
he hod for bis sons-in-luw a King of Scotland and ■■< 
Pnnce of Castile and Burgundy, So as now there 
was nothing to be added to this greal King's felio- 
; at the top of all worldly bliss, in regard of 
the hiüli ni:irriajjvs of his children, his great nanowfl 
ont Europe, and his searee crediblo riches, und 
ilii' perpetual constaney of liis prosperous snceessea, 
i opportune death, to witbdraw bim fron \m\ 
offortune: which eertainly (Tn regard of 
t liatred of bis people, 1 and Ute Utk of bis boo, 
imtti Nu- 1 1 um, im i i.>i- imojWOL mrilnn give 
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being dien come to eighteen years of age, and bang i 
bold Princo and liberal, and that gained upon the pa> 
ple by his very aspect and presenoe ') had not bean 
impossible to bare comen upon bim. 

To crown also the last year of his reign asrnDa 
hü first, he did an act of piety, rare and worthy to be 
tsken in imitation. For he granted forth a genenl ; 
pardon ; 3 as expecting a second coronation in a bete < 
kingdom. He did also declare in bis will, that bä 
mmd was, that restitution shoald be made of tbo» 
snma which had been unjastly taken by bis officoi 

And thns thts Salomon of England (for Salonion 
also was tow heavy upon bis people in exaetiora) bat- 
ing Hved two and fifty years, and tbereof reigned thi« 
and twenty years and eight months, being in perfcet 
memory and in a most blesscd mind, in a great calm of 
a consuming sickness, passed to a better world, tbe two 
and twentieth of April 1508,* at his palace of Rieb- 
mond which bimself had built. 

This King 1 (to speak of bim in terms equal to his 
deserving) was one of the best sort of wonders; ■ 

two. Vincenzo Qufrinl, writing In ISO«, describe» Henry u "am»<ü 
mini cinquanta quallro, a-nai ben dl»po»to della persona, eavio, prüde«», 
iwn odiala ne aitm moHa amato dalli tun prfioli." Albtri, Str. L id. L 
p. 19. 

1 Orü majeitntt. 

3 Qwitit in conrntitionr. rtgvm concaii toleL 

* Thi» in n raletake; occafioned appnzently by m miiprint in SpMd- 
Henry completed his 23rd year on tbe Sltt of August, 1608, and ctW » 
the 2!nd of April, ISO!). 

* In the character of Henry which follows and oonclude* tbe wo* *• 
difTerencej helnsen the Latin trannlation and the Engllsh original •" 
Unusually numennu. Tliere i- nothlng added indeed, nor 1* the rwaniK 
In any place materiaüy modified. Bat the cipreiilon 1> 10 freqawtlj 
TBried thiit it woulri seem n« if Untern had done thi» part of tbe tf»w> 
tlon himself and with care. I hnve thooght it belter therefbre to pfW* 
eutire. It will be (bund in the sppendli, No. III. 
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wonder for wise men. He had parts (both in his vir- 
tues and his fortune) not so fit for a cominon-placc 
as for Observation. Certainly he was rcligious, both 
in his affection and observance. But as he could see 
clear (for those times) through supcrstition ; so he 
would be blinded now and then by human policy. He 
advaneed church-men. He was tender in the privilege 
of sanctuaries, though they wrought him mueh mischief. 
He built and endowed many religious foundations, be- 
sides his memorable hospital of the Savoy : and yet 
was he a great alms-giver in secret ; which sliewed 
that his works in public were dedicated rather to God's 
glory than his own. He professed always to love and 
seek peace ; and it was his usual preface in his trea- 
ties, 1 that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when he went out of the world peace was 
bequeathcd. And tliis virtue could not proceed out of 
fear or softness, for he was valiant and active; and 
therefbre no doubt it was trulv Christian and moral. 
Yet he knew the way to peace was not to seem to be 
desirous to avoid wars. Therefore would he make 
offers and fames of wars, tili he had mcnded the con- 
ditions of peace. It was also much, that one that was 
so great a lover of peace should be so happy in war. 
For his arms, eithcr in foreign or civil wars, were 
never infortunate ; neither did he know what a dis- 
aster meant. The war of his coming in, and the 
rebellions of the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Aud- 
ley, were ended by victory. The wars of France and 
Scotland by pcaces sought at his hands. That of 

1 Tili* Statement is not Btrictly bome out by those of his treaties which 
are printed in Rymer. It is truo however that most of them contain some 
prearable about the blc^sings of peace. The particiliar expressiou quoted 
by Bacon occars I think in one of the Balls of dispensation. 
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Brittaine hy »ccident of the Dufce's death. 1 Tbe b- 
rarrection of tbe Lord Lo vell, and that of Perlon it 
Exeter and in Kent, by fligbt of the rebels befbre they 
caine to blo ws- So that his fortnne of arms wu still 
inviolate. The rather sure, for that in the quencling 
of tbe commotions of his snbjects he ever went in per- 
son : sometünes rcserring himself to back and second 
his lieutenaats, but ever in action. And yet that wu 
not merelv fbrwardneas, but partly distrast of otbcn. 
He did much maintain and countenance his law»; 
which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him to 
work his will. For it was so bandled that neiuier 
prcropative nor profit went to diminutiou. And yet 
as In.' would snmctimcs strain up his laws to his prerog- 
ative. so would he also let down his prerogative te his 
Farliainent. For mint and wars and martial di&cipline 
(things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring 
to Parliament. Justice was well administered in his 
time, save wbere the King was party ; sare also that 
the counsel- table intennetldled too much with »i«um 
and tiiioii. For it was a very court of justice during 
hi* tiiue ; espeeiaUv in the beginnt ng. But in that pari 
both of justice and policy which is the dnrable part, and 
eut as it were in brass or niarble, which is the lnak- 
ing of good laws, he did exeel. And with his justice 

i The war of Bri:iany. had Bacon'i aeconnt of it been aecurate, muH 
bat-* luvii aocuimied tu exceptio», to Henri'« u»ual fortune In nur. Il 
nsuiii It an ac.-i.lmi. l>ut .tili it wm s Rilure. But if we mib<titnn tb« 
hrne lii-tory of i:. which I hai-a givep in my noto p. Ifi4, tb hui ftirly 
count it atnong the exampl» of hit habittiat »ucceu. The fimiy »ccOT- 
pü'heJ all il n> »::t to ai-comptith ; the ulliruate frnstnitioi] of llenit'i 
obiect was due to aii envr of policy, not to an aeeident of war. 

1 inay takr thi* opponunity of correcting the «taleinent in oote 3. p. W. 
as to the »pciltac of the narae Brittaint. h it so speit in the MS. in thil 
place and oo* or twe othen immediately following. But afterwardi it ii 
■Iwsay*. or alino*« alwaya, »pell SriUiimt. 
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he was also a merciful prince : as in whose time there 
were but three of the nobility that suffered ; the Earl 
of Warwick ; the Lord Chamberlain ; and the Lord 
Audley : though the first two were instead of numbers 
in the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there 
were never so great rebellions expiated with so little 
blood drawn by the hand of justice, as the two rebel- 
lions of Blackheath and Exeter. As for the severity 
used upon those which were taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a scum of people. His pardons went ever both 
before and after his sword. But then he had witlial a 
stränge kind of interchanging of large and inexpected 
pardons with severe executions: which (his wisdom 
considered) could not be imputed to any inconstancy or 
inequality ; but either to some reason which we do not 
now know, or to a principle he had set unto himself, 
that he would vary, and try both ways in turn. But 
the less blood he drew the more he took of treasure : 
and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in 
the one that he might be the more pressing in the 
other ; for botli would have been intolerable. Of 
nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure ; 
and was a little poor in admiring riches. The people 
(into whom there is infused for the preservation of 
monarchies a natural desire to discharge their princes, 
though it be with the unjust charge of their counsellors 
and ministers) did impute this unto Cardinal Morton 
and Sir Reignold Bray ; who as it after appeared (as 
counsellors of ancient authority with him) did so 
second his humours, as nevertheless they did temper 
them. Wliereas Empson and Dudley that followed, 
being persons that had no reputation with him other- 
wise than by the servile following of his bent, did not 
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give way only (as the first did) bot shape him wtj U 
thoae eztremities, fbr which himself was tonched widi 
lemorse at his death ; and which lüs successor n- 
nounced, and sooght to puige. Thia excess of ht)W 
at that time many glosses and interpretations. Soow 
thought the continual rebellions wherewith ho hai 
been vexed had made him grow to hate his people: , 
Some thought it was done to pull down their stomtch ! 
and to keep ttivm low : Some, for that he would Iure 
his soll a golden fteece : Some stupected he had mm 
high design upoii foreign parta. Bnt thoae perluM 
shall come nearest the truUi that feteh not their na- 
sons ho far off; bnt rather impnte it to natura, ago, 
peaee, and a mind fixed upon uo other ambition « 
pursuit: whereunto I should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of tlie necessities and ahifta 
for money of other great Princes abroad, it did die 
better by comparison set off to him the fclicity of füll 
coffurs. As to his expcndiiig of treasure, he nero 
sparet! chargc which his affairs required : and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; bat his rewards were vaj 
limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his 
own state and memory than npon the deserte of other». 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and bis own way ; as one that revered himaelf, and 
wonld reign indeed. Had he been a private man ho 
would liave been termed proud : but in a wise Prince, 
it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 
towards all ; not admitting any near or fall approacb 
either to his power or to his secrets. For he wai 
gmerned by none. His Queen (notwitbstanding she 
liad presented him with divers children ; and with ■ 
crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) 
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conld do nothing with him. His motlier he taver- 
wiced rnui'h, heard little. For any person ugreeable 
to him for societj (-u,h as was Hostings to King 
Edward UM Pourth, or Charles Brandon after to King 
Henry the Eighth), he had none; exoept we should 
account for such persona Foxe and Bray and Enipson, 
in jf Hiii' su inuch with him. But it was but 
H tbe Instrument is mueh with 'the wurkman. He 
had notbing in bim <>f vain-glory, but yet kept state 
I iiiaji-tv to the beight ; being sensible that majesty 
'.Wh the people bow, but vain-glory boweth to tbem. 
in lu- i-..iifi-ili im(i'- abniad he was «instant and 
; but not open. But ratber such was his inquiry 
i sueh bis ckweness, ;is they itood in the b'glit tow- 
; bim, and be stood in the d:irk to tbem ; yet 
:)iniii strangeness, but with a semblance of mutual 
amnication of affairs. As for little envit-s or emu- 
g unon foreign princes (which are franient witli 
my Kings), he had never any; but went substan- 
dJy to bis own business. Certain it is, that though 
iloii was great at home, yet it was greater 
F. n' foreigner§ tliat could not see the passages 
rs, but made their judgnieiit-s upon the iwsues of 
, imi.'il ilint In- «as i'ver in strife and ever aloft. 
rew also from the aira which the prinoea and itfttBfl 
..■'in, il from tliL'ir ambaaudon and agents 

: »liirli uiri' all ling the conrt in great mun- 

, wbinri he did not only content with ooorteey, 
Howard, and privateness; but (upon wich Conference« 
i jM-,.1 with them) put tlu-m in adtniration to find 
liii universal insight into the anäh-s of the world: 
which thougli be did suclt ehiefly front themselrea, yet 
that which he had gathered from tbem all seemed ad- 



mirable to eveiy one. So that they did wrile erer I» 
their Bnperiora in high terms coticerning his wklum 
and art of rule. Nay when they were returaed, tlicy 
did conuiiniilv uiaiiitain tJitL-lli^eiiL-e with iiiin; siwhi 
dexterity he liacl to imprupriate tu liimsclf all furvign 
instrumenta. 

He was careful and liberal to obtain good mtefli- 
gence from all parte abroad ; wherein he did not only 
use bis interest in the liegers here, and bis pensknen 
which he bad botb in the conrt of Roms and other tbe 
courts of Christendom, but the industry and vigütnej 
of bis own ambaasadors in foredgn parte. For waü 
purpose bis instructiona were ever extreme curkw 
and articulate ; and in them more articles toucliing 
Inquisition than toucliing negotiation : requiring like- 
wise from his ainbassadors an ans wer, in particular 
distinct articles, respectively to his questions. 

As for his secret spials whicb he did employ both Bt 
Lome and abroad, by them to discover what practica 
and conspiracies were against him ; surely his es» 
requircd it ; he had such moles perpetually working 
and casting to undermine him: Neither can it be 
reprehended ; for if spials be lawful against lawfol 
enemies, much more against conspirators and tnütora. 
But indeed to give them credence by oaths or curses, 
that cannot be well maintained ; for these are too holy 
vestments for a disguise. Yet surely there was thi» 
fiirther good in his einploying of tliose flies and fanriV 
iars ; that as the use of them was cause that many 
conspiracies were revealed, so the fame and suspicion 
of them kept (no doubt) many conspiracies from being 
attempted. 

Towards his Queen he was nothing uxorious; nor 
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b indolgent ; Iral companiable and respeetive, and 

liunt jealousy. Towards bis children be was fall of 

ml aflectiorj, carefu] of their educstion, aapffing tu 

r lii^li advaiioitii'iit, regulär tu see that they should 

waiit uf anv due honour and respect; but not 

Mtlv willing to cast any populär lustru upon them. 

Tu bis counael be did refer mach, and sat oft in per- 

i ; knowing it to In.' the way tu assist hin power and 

liis judgmenti in which respect also be was 

rly patient of liberty botb of advice and of vote, 

himself were declared. 

Bjn feepl a strait liand on his nobility, am! chose 

r tu advanet clergymen and lawyera, which nrere 

■ obsequious to bim, but had lesa interest in the 

fjde; which made for bis absoluteness, but. imt i«r 

Insuniui'b as I am pcrsuaded it was mie 

the causes of his troublesome reign. Für that Ina 

!iles, tliough they were loyal and obedient, yet did 

t eooper&te with liim, but let every man go bis own 

He was nut aiVaid <>(' an able man, as Lewis the 

lt.:\ i.-ii tli was. But contrariwiae he was served by the 

Bat iiiuii tliat theii were tu I»' found ; witbuul. which 

- afiuirs could not have prospered as they did. Kur 

IT, Bedford, Oxford, Surrey, Dawbeny, Brooks, 

Für otber attairs, Morton, Foxe, Brav, the 

:■ of Lanthony, Warham, Urawick, Hoany, Fm- 

. aml othere. Neither did be eare bow cumung 

. trat that he did employ : for he thought hinuetf 

bsve the master-reach, .And as he chose well, so 

■ held them up well. For it is a stränge thing, that 

Igh be were a dark prince, and infiniteiy mspiciana, 

I bis times füll of secret eoiispirarii 1 * aml tn.uKlc.s ; 

t in twenty-four years reign be never put down or 
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ducompoeed connsellor or neu aervant, wve only Stan- 
ley the Lord Cbamberlauu Ab fbr the disposilioo of 
his Bubjects in general towards hin, it itood thns witk 
him ; tbm of the three atfwtions which naturally de 
the hearts of the subject* to their sorerejgn, — Ion, 
fear, and reverence, — be had the last in height; the 
second in good measure ; and so littie of the fmt, ■ 
he was bcholding to the other two. 

He wag a Prince, sad, serious, and toll of tboaghb 
and secret uuoci .»uuuo ; and füll of nofcei and «» 
morials of his own hand, esperiaUy toncbing per- 
sona ; as whom * to employ, whom to reward, whom 
to inquire of, whom to beware of, what wen the de- 
pendencies, wliat were the factions, and the like ; keep- 
ing (as it were) a Journal of liis thoughts. Tliere ii 
to this day a merry tale ; that his monkey (set od » 
it was thought by one of his chamber) tore his priif 
cipal note-book all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
forth : whereat t he court which liked not those penstve 
accounts was alinost tickled with sport. 

Hc was indeed füll of apprebensions and »ospicions. 
Hut as he did easily take them, so he did easily check 
them and nuuter thcm ; whereby they were not dsn- 
gerous, but troubled himself more than others. It ii 
true, liis tbougbts were so many, as they could not 
well always stand together ; but that which did good 
one way, did hurt an other. Neither did he at soroe 
times weigb them aright in their proportions. Cer- 
tainly that rumour which did him so mtich mischief 
(tliat the Duke of York should he saved and aüve) 
was (at the first) of his own nourishing, because he 
wuuld bave more reason not to reign in the right of 

1 Tl.» raat of Üsa MS. is loat 
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his «ito. Hu wn tfikbls, and hoth well nnd fair 
spuken ; and would use stränge sweetness and blan- 
dishments of words, wliere he desired to effuci or per- 
suade aiiy thing tliat he took to haart He was 
rather studious tliau learued ; reading most bouks tbat 
wert of any wottfe, in the brauch tongne. Yet he 
understood the Latin, as appeareth in tliat Cardinal 
I ladrian and others, who could very well bave w ritten 
Freneh, did use to write to liiin in Latin. 

For liis plcasures, there is no news of them. And 
yet by Ins Instructions to Marsin and Stik- toucbng 
the yueen of Napfes, it seemeth he could iuterrogate 
well tonching beauty. He did by pleasures as great 
Frinces do by banquots, come and look a little npon 
them, and turn way. For ncver Printe was inore 
wholly given to bis attiiirs, nor in them more of bim- 
■etf: inaomnch as in triumphs of just.s and tounieys 
and balls and masks ( wliidi ihey then calfed itingrröwi) 
he was rather a princely and gentle speetaim- tlitin 
seemed innen to be detighted. 

No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of :ill m 
Kings) his fortune wrought upim bis natura, nnd liis 
nature u]>on his fortune. He attained to thecrown, 
not only from a private fortone, which migbl endow 
him with moderation ; but also from the fortune of an 
exiled man, which had qniekened in him all needs o 
Observation and induatry. And his tinies being rath 
prosperous than calm, had raised his confidenee by ■ 

Ibut almost marred his nature by trooblw 
um, by often evading from perils. wm türmt 
sr into a dexterity to deliver hinuelf fri Engn 
i they pretwed him, than into a prarideitee to j>n- 
and remove them afar off. And tm in nature, 




the nglit of liis niind was like eome sights nf a 
imther streng at band than to carry afar off. Für 
Mi wit increoscd upoo tlie occasion ; and so milch 
tne mo if tbe occasion werc sliaq>ened by <kjip.f. 
Again, whether U wure the shortness of his foreaglit, 
OT the atrength of his will, or the dazzb'ng of his smj*- 
doua, or what it was ; certain it is that tbe perpetau 
tronblea of bis fortnnea (tliere boing no raore matter 
ont of wbich they grew) could not have been withoß 
some great defects and niain error« in bis nature, an- 
toms, and proeeedings, which ho bad enongb todoto 
save and help with a thousand little industrie« uA 
watches. But those do best appear in the story itsett 
Yet take lüm with all his defects, if a man should com- 
pare him with tlie Kings bis coneurrents in France and 
Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis the 
Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere tian 
Ferdinando of Spain. But if you shall change Lewa 
tbe Twelfth for Lewis tbe Eleventh, who lived a little 
before, then the consort is more perfect. For thtt 
Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry, may be 
esteemed for tbe tret mayi of kings of those agea. To 
conclude, if tliis King did no greater matters, it w*s 
long of hhnself ; for what he minded bc compassed. 

He was a comcly personage, a little above jojt 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. His 
countenanee was reverend, and a little like a cüutOT" 
Djan: and as it was not stränge or dark, so ncither 
vas it winning or plcasing, but as tbe face of "^ e 
we U disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of the 
nainter, fei* it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may p nt 
-nojl him somewhat that may seem divine. Wb» 
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the Lady Margaret his mother had divers great suit- 
ors for marriage, she dreamed one night that one in 
the likeness of a bishop in pontifical habit did tender 
her Edmund Earl of Richmond (the King's father) 
for her husband. Neither had she ever any child 
but the King, though she had three husbands. One 
day when King Henry the Sixth (whose innocency 
gave him holiness) was washing his hands at a great 
feast, and cast his eye upon King Henry, then a 
young youth, he said ; u This is the lad that shall 
possess quietly that that we now strive for." But 
that that was truly divine in him, was that he had 
the fortune of a true Christian as well as of a great 
King, in living exercised and dying repentant. So 
as he had an happy warfare in both conflicts, both 
of sin and the cross. 

He was born at Pembroke Castle, and licth buried 

at Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 

monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for 

the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly dead, 

in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in 

Richmond or any of his palaces. I 

could wish he did the like in this 

monument of his fame. 
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No. I. 

GREAT COUNCILS. 

There are three places in this history (see pp. 114. 176. 
260.) in which I have venturcd an opinion that what is 
called by our historians a Parliament was in reality a Great 
CounciL The positive and particular grounds for the con- 
jecture may be best understood in connexion with the narra- 
tive, and have therefore been explained in the several places. 
Certain general objections which may perhaps suggest them- 
selves, will be answered more conveniently hcre. 

It may be objected in the first place that the point being 
one of considerable constitutional importance, it is not likely 
that Bacon would have overlooked it. Polydore Vergil in- 
deed, who was a foreigner ; Hall, who merely followed Poly- 
dore, using no independent judgment of his own ; Holinslied, 
who followed Hall ; even Stowe and Speed, who though dili- 
gent and original explorers were not statesmen and consti- 
tutional lawyers ; — all these mighi easily make the mistake 
and overlook the difficulties which it involves. But Bacon's 
acquiescence in such an error, if error it be, is not so easily 
accounted for. So familiär as he was with the practical 
working of govcrnment and the practical Solution of state- 
problems ; so inquisitive as he was into the particular ways 
and methods of Henry the Seventh, regarded as a study in 
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the art of govemment; so learned as he matt have gfowi, 
by thirty yeare" service as a law oEeer of the Crown, ni 
märe than thirty aa a member of Pnrliament, in conUkn- 
tional precedcnts . so diligent and vigilant as he wu in ob- 
■erving what he calls the " real passagee " of anain, — Ina 
real means by which ends were brought about; — it tnos 
be admitt.ed thal be was a man very unlikely lo overloca 
the evidences of euch a fact and qnite certain not to oserlook 
the importance of it- The adoption therefore by Baeoa of 
Folydore VergiTs story, is a negative argument againit mj 
conjecture which it is neceatarj to remove. 

But on refening to the partieulare, it will be tbund ftat 
the dircct evidence of the fact in each case ia drawn almrt 
entirely from sourcea which were not within Bacon'i retca. 
At tbe time he wrote, there was no aecossible collect»»' of 
state-docuraents resembbng Rymer's Fmdera, and apparenüy 
no accessible record by which it could be ascertained at what 
precise daie the several Parliaments in this reign were aiUeA 
The Herald' s narrative, which supplies tlie only positive evi- 
dence we bave as to tlie first of these Great Council*, h i* 
cli'nr tliat he lud not eeen. Henry the Seventh's privy-aal, 
wlüch contains positive evidence as to tlie last, is a single 
gheet, which may not bave been in Sir Robert Cottoo's 
ponseasion at the time, and if it was may easily have been 
overlookcd ; and without it, the notice in the old Chronicle, 
though distinct and of great weight, would have been hsrdlj 
sufficient perhaps to cslablish the fact. Now if we bIiouU 
set aside all the evidence, direct or inferential, which h fa- 
rived from tliese sourccs, there would really be no ground 
for suspecting the accnracy of Polydore's narrative. There- 
fiire tlmt Bacon did not anticipate the conjecture, is not in 
fact nny presumpfion ngninst it. 

Another objcction may be drawn from the silence of con- 
temporary historians as to the fact, and of the Constitution»! 
writers of the next Century as to the practice. It may be 
urgvd, and urged with much appearance of reason, tbat if 
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the ealling of a Great Council, such as I suppose these to 
have been, was in those days a new or a very unusual thing, 
it would have made a noise at the time ; and then how came 
Fabyan, or Polydore, or Hall, who were conteraporarics, not 
to liave heard of it ? And that if on the contrary it was a 
thing frequent and familiär to peoplc in the days of Henry 
the Seventh, it raust have been familiär to students of the 
Constitution in the days of Elizabeth and James the First; 
and then how came Sir Edward Coke, in the fourth part 
of his Institutes, to give an elaborate account of the Consti- 
tution and functions of the Council, without alluding to a 
practice of such considerable constitutional importance ; l or 
how was it that during the latter half of James the Firsfs 
reign, when the goveniment was in eontinual embarrassment 
from the Opposition of the Lower House of Parliament, the 
experiment of reviving this practice, and ealling a " Great 
Council " for deliberation and advice, was never (as far as 
I know) proposed for consideration or once inentioned, at 
least by that name? a 

Fortunately it is not necessary to answer this question ; for 
there is no doubt about the fact. That u Great Collncils, ,, 
precisely such as I suppose these to have been, were fre- 
quently summoned during the three reigns of the House of 
Lancaster, is a fact established by direct evidence altogether 
conclusive. In the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1834, there is dis- 

l In the first part of the Institutes (ii. 10. 164.) Coke mentions tho Mag- 
mm Comilittm as meaning *ometime.s the Upper House of Parliament; 
and sometimes, when Parliament was not sitting, the " Peer» of tho realm, 
Lords of Parliament, who are called (he says) Mngnum Concilium Regit" 
But he says nothing of any |>eculiar funetion belonging to it, or of the 
occasions on which it was called. 

* The Council before which Robert Earl of Essex was charged, heard, 
and censured on the öth of June, 1600; and that before which James's 
Learned Counsel rtcommendtd that Sir Walter Raleigh should be charged 
and heard in 1618; were very like Great Councils both in composition 
and in funetion ; but 1 do not find any allusion to the precedent in either 
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tinct mentiöQ made of not less than sixteeo " Grau Coa* 
dls" called during the Mxtyone yeara of the 
dynaaty, ai-nl there an? tnu-cs of more. The tatest of wtiA 
there is reconl there was in 1459 ; only twenty-aia jean k- 
fiins Ibe accession of Henry the Seventh. And we are M 
to coDclnde. because Ibis ie the last reeorded, (hat it wis tk 
last which took place : for the records of the proceedSog) <** 
the Council from tbe end of Henry the Sixtb'a to oearly OH 
end of Henry the Eighthä relgn 

therefore the negative evidence is of no valne. Poatiri 
evidence on the other hand is not watitiug to ehow (hat tk 
practice wsvs in use at least seventeen yeara after. Twiec « 
the Paston Correspoudeoce we meet «ith news of the Coun- 
cil theo sitting; which on both occasions the editor suiipow 
(see table of content*) to raeau Parliament ; though it is ctr- 
tain lhat no Parliament was sitting at the time. One u 
stated to have ended on the 3rd of Marcb 1473-4, the It* 
day of Edward the Fourth's 13th year; the other m hsring 
liegun on the 13th of February, in his IGth year; that is, 
1476-7. See Vol. II. pp. 158. 205. This brings us within 
ninc year* of Henry tbe Seventb's acce&sion. So that, evn> 
if that were the latent preeedent, there would be nothin; 
sinitijre either in the naiue or the thing. 

Of the distinclive eharacter and funclions of these Grett 
Councils the cleareat and most complete de&cripuon which I 
have raet with is in Sir Matthew Hule's Jurisdiction of iht 
Hvuse of Lords, published by Hargrave in 1796; 1 but the 

> " This magnum eotmHum •!) of two kindt; vis. > magmm «naffin 
out of Parliainent, and a mngnum roNSÜnn In Parlament. The Com««' 
Thc>e «■» commonly lipon some emergent occiuion, that eithor in respatt 
of thr suJdcnness could not eipect Um lummoning of Parliament, or in 
rwjwct of it» natura needed il not, or ni intendad but u pnputtin to 
iL .... But the form or these Great Councils was nried. For M*- 
times only Mine few of the preist«) and nobility were called to it, ani 
none of the axuUiut* mfisgrini, as (Jus. ia.Ei.rn. dort. At otbtr 
lity, prelates, snd nrntilimn ordnarium were eiDri. 

IO direi 
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i tnod withentic evidence, and [hat which oonm 
m«wmi ta the lim« in question, iw to !»■ round in the neorta 
pübfished bj Sir Huris Nicola*. 

1 appw to tum been Bummoned (In- nyg} when- 

d greater moment occurred limti the ' ContÜMMl 

Council' thougbl propei (■> determine, Auf wer» not" <>/' *r«7i « 

itwA a .%/rep &/ intportance a» to Tender il advit- 

tiHt to hriitg t/irm before ParliammL," The Peen «pfeift»! 

;inil («mpural wen.- i'i.n-iil-ri.'il u> Ufdongitig lo the Great 

courst j ■• Lords of the Great. Council" uppears 

Ben one Of (Iieir tilles. And il is probable that in 

caaes it was composed (according n Mr. llalliim's 

oayecture ; " Middle Ages " vol. iii. p. 213.) of*these alone, 

in i-uiijuiictioo with tili} mimbers of the " Conliniial" Coun- 

il i- oertain that on soipe siiecial occisiona ruany 

POOera wen? joined witli ihem ; s|Mci:ill_v sclivii'd truin 

iiii'inu» i|ii!ilini-s. prulf'ssidiis, und lucalitic.-:, nccording to 
na Iure ol' the question in debate. Tims, in the second y 
pf Henry the Fourth, on the 2«lih of July, 1 101, letten 
win; addreased to the "Continual Council," rnmmanding 
iIji in (povr ewtainei ehargeantet matirt» touchante» jioiu et 
i,','r,- roiaume) to summon nil the Prelates, EarU, und Bar- 
on.- of' the reohn, and from four lo eight of the moil tujficient 
and ditcrttt Knig/dt ofeacA Counly, to altend a Council *t 
Wi'-tniin-ii'i- on the Feas! of llic Aaeumption next 
And a seeotid let!<:r was nddrcssrd to tln-ni on the followirig 
i 'inliri;.' tluit a certain numbcr of Etquirei sliould bo 
«inunoued to uttend tljir Council. The object was 

u wi done ctiui. 27. E. B. m. 12. dort, upun the tnüklng of the ordinmce 
ISnL thi« mnyimm ooiwUhim hn<l nothing of legMmiive power 
Hur Jurisdiction; und Ilierefbre UlS orditmnces or tlie Maplo wem *ft«r 
en*cted bv Pnrliiinrrii u, iu|.|ily ilio ili-fui^t öf * In». I nevcr j-ct «w ni _ 
private pctjtioii, ■«■ fooateps of Jurisdiction eierciwd tiy >nob I QnnA 
' ■ -o Gr»nd Council» huve been mrely lummon 

■ i.— «of »tute being usiinlly ilcsjjntoheil t.y thn l'rivy ( ■'.um il, 

■ml if nf mry jrrpüt tmpnrli in Pirliumint 

tlwl Iiaiii been in mv n-m-nilminffl wi- thnl »t Toril, ■! tli« e i 

," — HuIb'i JarwBc&m •-/ Ü,, lim« ,/;«4, clmp. 2. ( 3. 
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Great Council was sunimoned to advise upon a proj>osal that 
the King should l>e crowned in France, aiul also upon the 
means. ot' supplying a deticiency in the revenue. In his 
ninth year a Great Council wjy summoned to advise ii|>on 
Üie expediency of calling a Parliament. (IV. p. G7.) In the 
next year the question ot* the salary of the Lieutenant of 
England was referred to a Great Council. (IV. p. 10. r >.) In 
his twelfth year, a proj>osal Iiaving becn inade for |>eace with 
Scotland by marriagc ot' the King with onc ot' the Scottish 
King's daughters. and the Continual Council liaving eonsid- 
ered the pro]>ositioii, but not liking to give advice on a matter 
of such weight, referred it to the King's uncles ; wlio in their 
tum * k doubtiug great ly to take iq>on them solo so great a 
charge," requested that a u Great Council " might bc called 
to deliberatc iqKjn it. (IV. p. 11)1.) The ininutes ot' the 
Council which was called in eonscqueiice (IV. 210-213.) and 
which met soun aftcr the siege ot* Orleans and the beginnin«; 
of the English reverses in France, makc no mention of this 
Bubject ; but of a dispute between the Dukes of liedtbrd and 
Gloucester, and a question as to the ways and means of rais- 
ing 40 or 50,000/. for carrying on the war, aeconling to a 
pro]M>sition of the Duke of Hedfonl. In the sixteenth year 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir John Paston informs his corre- 
spondent (vol. ii. p. 20."».) that •• yesterday )>egan the Great 
Council ; to which all the estates of the land shall come but 
if it be for grcat and reasonable excuses. And I sup]>osc the 
chief cause of this asscmbly is to commune what is liest to do 
now upon the great change by the death of the Duke of 
Burgoyne and for the keeping ot' Calais* and the manche«, 
and for the preservation of the amities taken late as well 
with France as now with the meml>crs of Flanders." 

It is clear therefore that the referenee to a " Great Coun- 
cil" of such questions as formed the subjeet of dcliheration 
on the three occasions to which my ennjeeture refers was 
quite aeconling to precedent. It would apj>ear mon*over 
from the minutes that the proeeedings always begun with a 
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final destruction, insomuch as he hath not only falsely sur- 
mised us to be a feigned person, giving us nicknames so 
abusing your minds, but also to defer and put us from our 
entry into this our realm, hath offered large sums of money 
to comipt the princes in every land and country and that we 
have been rctained with and made importune labour to cer- 
tain of our servants about our j>erson soine of them to mur- 
der our person, us [sie] and other to forsake and leave our 
righteous quarrel, and to depart from our Service, as by Sir 
Robert Clifford and others was verified and openly proved, 
and to bring his cursed and raalicious intent aforesaid to bis 
purpose he hath subtilly and by crafty means levied outra- 
geous and importable sums of money s upon the whole body 
of our realm, to the great hurt and impoverishing of the 
same : all which subtle and eorrupt labours by him made to 
our great jeopardy and peril, we have by God's might gra- 
eiously escaped and overpassed, as well by land as by sea, 
and be now with the right higli and mighty prince our dear- 
est cousin the King of Scots, which without any gilt or other 
thing by him desyred or demanded to the prejudiee or hurt 
of us our crown or realm, hath füll lovingly and kindly re- 
tained us, by whose aid and supportation we in proper person 
be now by God's grace entered into this our realm of Eng- 
land, where we shall shew ourselves openly unto you, also 
confounding our foresaid enemy in all his false sayings and 
also every man of reason and discretion may well under stand 
that him needed not to have made the foresaid costages and 
importune labour if we had been such a feigned person as he 
untruly surmiseth, ascertaining you how the mind and intent 
of the foresaid noble prince our dearest cousin is, if that he 
may find or see our subjeets and natural liege people aecord- 
ing to right and the duty of their allegiance resort lovingly 
unto us with such power as by their puissance shall move, 
[«c, nowe ?] be able of likelyhood to distress and subdue our 
enemies, he is fully set and determined to return home again 
quietly with his people into his own land, without doing or 
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mflbring to be done miy hurt or [irejudiee mito our reaLn, or 
lo (In; inlitilniimt.4 of llie sirae. Alwi our great enetny lo for- 
liiy bla (Um quarrd hxäi onued direra ttoblai of iln- du 
rviilin whom In- bod NBfMOt and sloodin dread of", Lu I»- rni- 
rily muol'Ti'il, ii- nur mit sin llie Ixird Fitzwnter, Sir William 
Stanley, Sir Hoben Chainberlaine, Sir Synum Motiiiteibnl, 
Sir Hobeit Badclyfe, William I'aiiln'tiey, Huraplirey Staf- 
foiil, »ml munr other, besides such iw lmve dearly bovujjbt 
Ihi-ii' livi-s, some nf wliirli nobles are now in the satietiiary : 
»ls.1 be luiili lnii'j kept and ytt ke<-|ipth in prison our rigtil 
t-ntiurly W«U l»'loved cousin Edward son and beir lo our 
BMle Duke of Ctanaoe and otban, wifhluddimr frotn Aon 
iluir rijrliit'ul inbtritanoa ta the intent they ne should br of 
inifrlit und power to aid and MÜt us at our need. after 
eiuly of iheir leigcnnec;. He halb also married. by cotupu! 
certain <it' our sisters aivl also the Hiter of 
Cousin the Karl of Warwiek and dirers other ladies of the 
I'IiimI loyal umo eertain bis kinsmen and frk-ud- <>t -trnj.l-- 
and low di-LTt'i.'. ;iinl piiiiiiiL' apart all weil di-posed nobles he 
hutli ninif in tuvour and rrust about bis peison but Biaben 
Faxe, Smith, Brav. Lovell. Oliver King, Sir Charles Som*r- 
M, 1 Kh i.l Owen, Byatoy, Sir Jahn Trobulvill, Tyter, Robert 
Lwi.m, Gylford, Chamlcrj, Eumb, Jaaaai Hobcrt, Joha 
Otttte, linili.'. !Irui-iy. Wv.ii. arid mch other eaitirf- and 
viUniii- of SÜUple birth. whJcb bv -nbik' inu-ntiotrs and a{B> 
ins; of rb.' people liave been the priaeipa] linder*, oora-ion- 
t'i-. and mun-ellm-s of the tnisrule and misoliief now rt-ign- 
in^ in Eoghad 

Abo we be rretlihly informell ihm oiir saU enentr not 

I the waaltfa gnd proepen^ of ihis bind, bat only 

ii"- -;it'L-n:iril and suretr of bis jierson. hath sent into diver! 

- mi! of nur rt-aliu the loresuid nobles, and ean-ed 10 

d trom thenee to other plärre the treasure of 

, purputtng to depart after in proper perwa 

iny other estaM of fho liind beins now at hL* nile 
! if he »hould be m surtered to depart aa 
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defend it should be to the greatest hurt jcopardy and peril 
of the whole rcalm that could be thou"ht or ima"ined. 
Whcrefore we desire and pray you and nevertheless cliarge 
you and every of you as ye intend the surety of yourself 
and the commonweal of our land, your native ground, to put 
you in your most effectual devoirs with all diligence to the 
uttermost of your powere to stop and let his passage out 
of tbis our realm, ascertaining you that what person or per- 
sona shall fortune to take or distress him sliall have for his 
or their true acquittal in that l>ehalf aller their estate and 
degrees, so as the most low and simplest of degree that shall 
hap{»en to take or distress him, shall have für his labour one 
thousand pounds in money, and houses and lands to the 
yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his heirs for 
ever. We remembering these premises with the great and 
execrable offences ilaily committed and done by our foresaid 
great enemy and his adherents in breaking the lilierty and 
fronchises of our mother holy Chiirch to the high displeasure 
of Almighty God, besides the manifold treasons, al>ominable 
murders, manslaughtcrs, robberies, extortions, the daily pill- 
ing of the people by dismes tasks tallages bencvolences 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, with 
many other heinous offences to the likely destruction and 
desolat i on of the whole realm as God defend, shall put our- 
self effectually in our devoir, not as a step-dame but as the 
very true mother of the child, languishing or standing in 
peril to redress and subdue the foresaid misehief and mis- 
rule and to punish the occasioners and haunters thereof after 
their deserts in example of others. We shall also by God's 
grace and the help and assistance of the great lords of our 
blood with the counsel of other sad persona of approvcd 
policy prudence and experienee dreading God and having 
tender zeal and affeetion to indifferent ministration of justice 
and the public weal of the land, peruse and call to remem- 
brance the good laws and customs heretofore made by our 
noble progenitors kings of England and see them put in due 
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and lawful execution aeeording to the effect and true mean- 
ing they were first made or ordained for, fo that by virtue 
thereof a* well the disinheriting of right ful hei» as the 
injuries and wrongs in anywise committed and dune unto 
the subjects of our realm> both spiritual and temporal, shall 
be tlulv redressed aeeording to right law and good conscience 
and we shall see that the corumodities of our realm be em- 
ployed to the most advantage of the same, the intercourse 
of merehandises betwixt realm and realm, to be niinistercd 
and handled as shall more be to the common weal and pra- 
|>ority of our subjects, and all such dismes tasks tallage? 
bencvolences unlawful impositions and grievous cxaction* 
&« be alwve rehearsed utterly to be tbredone and laid ajsirt 
and never from henceforth to be called uy>on but in >ueh 
cause.« as our noble progenitors kings of England have of 
old time been acciMomcd to have the aid sueeour aud ludp 
of their >ubjects and tnie liegetnen. 

Al>o we will that all such persans as have imagined cum- 
passed or wrought privily or apertly since the reigii of our 
foresaid encmy or before aiiything against u* except »iirli 
as since the reign have imagined our death >hall havt« their 
free pardon for the samt.» of their lives lamU and gof*K m) 
that thcv at this time aeeonling to right and the dutv uf 
their allegianecs take our rightcoiis quarrel and part and 
aid conifort and support us with their bodies and gi\»k 

And over this wc let von wot that lipon our fon-aid 

«»reat encmy his adhcivnts and part-takers, with all «»ilit r 

such as will take their fal-e quarrel and stand in tluir d<- 

fence against us with their bodies or good*, we >hall n>me 

and enter upon them as their heavv lord and take and rrpute 

them and every of them as our traitors and rebels and s»r 

theiü punished aeeording, and lipon all other our subjn.'t> 

that aeeording to right and the duty of their leigance will 

aid puecour and comfort us with their j>owers with their 

n; ve *"l or goods or victual our host for readv moiicy, we 

i_-n mme and enter unon them lovinjrlv as their natural 
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leige lord and see they bare justice to them equally minis- 
tered upon their causes: wherefore we will and desire you 
and every of you that incontinent upon the hearing of this 
oor proclamation ye according to the duty of your alle- 
giances aready yourselves in your best defensible array 
and give your personal attendance upon us wbere we shall 
then fortune to be, and in so doing ye shall find us your 
right especial and Singular good lord and so to see you rec- 
ompensed and rewarded as by your service shall be unto 
us deserved. 



No. III. 
CHARACTER OF HENRY VII. 

(From the Latin Translation.) 

Rex iste (ut verbis utamur quae merita ejus exaequent) 
fuit instar miraculi cujusdam : ejus scilicet generis, quod pru- 
dentes attonitos reddit, imperitos leviter percellit Plurima 
siquidem habuit et in virtutibus suis et in fortuna, quo) non 
tarn in locos communes cadunt, quam in observationes pru- 
dentes et graves. Vir certe fuit pius ac religiosus, et affectu 
et cultu: sed ut erga superstitionem, pro modo temporum 
suorum, satis perspicax, ita interdum politicis rationibus et 
consiliis nonnihil occaeeatus. Personarum ecclesiasticarum 
promotor, erga asylorum privilegia (quae tanta ei mala pepor- 
erant) non dum?. Hand pauca religiosorum coenobia fun- 
davit, dotavit ; quibus accedit memorabile illud hospitale 
Savoya dictum. Magnus nihilominu* eleemosynarius in se- 
creto ; quod luculenter indicat, etiam publica illa opera Dei 
gloriae, non suae, data. Pacem se summopere et amare, et 
pro viribus procurare, perpetuo praß sc tulit. Atque illud in 
foederum prafationibus illi frequens fuit ; Pacem, cum Chris- 
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Mifl miiniliiin rrnirrl, iid'jrUi» prxeinuiut ; cum 
c-rcrdrret, ipsitiii Dil in in tun legtutr. Xcqiie Ihn- fi. tflDM 
mit animi iimllitici imputari poiemt (([nipp« 1 qni a 
rii et bellator), eed virliiii vcre Christiantc et monüi. Ncque 
turnen illud cum fngil. a via pacis aberrarc illum. qui > 
nimio plus videatur apjwtere: itaque famas et rumore: 
»pparatus belli siepe nrrilrift donec paei.s Konditionen in 
melius tleeleret. Eliiim illud ii<n:itn »«» irnli^num, qiiod 
tarn seüuliiü pacis mnntor in belli.- liim telix exliterit. Siqui- 
dein nrma et i'xpeditiones ejus neqiie in lxdüs extern i» ni'qiii- 
in chilibii-, iitiqiiam <•] inipi-n-pi re ri's-irunt ; neque noverat 
ille quill Hades iH'llica esset. Bellum in adeptione regni, 
neenon Combi.- Limvlniie et Baronis Audi» 1 ! rebeliicmes, 11 
minavit vicloria. Bella Gallien et Scotica pax, sed pox r 
hostibus nitro petita. Bellum illud Britannhc. i 
nimirutn Britanniie ducis. Tumultus Baronis Lovclli. item 
Perkini, tarn ad Exoniam quam in Cantio, fuga rebelliuiu. 
iiiifcqiijim | iiii-linru li'iitnn'iil : adeo nl pnipria ei fuerit ni-mo- 
runi i'elieiias, ntque inviolata. Cujus rei eausn band ptrra, 
quatenus ad scdiliones intestinal) eiini|ieseeni]a3, proeuldubio 
l'uit. qnod in üs ri'slirii_nu-inli> ]>erÄOtiam stiam nuuqiiam snb- 

traverit. Prima qinmdfique pngiift per d - .-uos uaii-e^it, 

eiim ipae ad suppetias ferenda* prircto esset: sed aliqut 
Ik-IÜ parli'in semper ipse atlrL'it. Neque tarnen hoc ipsut 
omnirm propter alarriiatein et 1'n rtil miniem, «d partim ob 
mpitioneR, qnod aliis parte fidereL 

Leges regni in magno honore wmper habuit, easque a 
toritatc sun muntre videri voluit. Licet hoc ipsiim noo 
minima quideui •■! esset iinpedimento. ad ea qua' vnluit f 
nrbdtrio suo exequenda. Ila enim eomnuwb- carinii li.iii.u 
traetnvit, tit ne quid ile pruvemibiis suis, aul eliam pneroga- 
ihh i'r-ia, inleiviib-ret. Attamcn (ati usus est temp-'rimi'iiio, 
t sieut interdutn leges suas ad pnrrngativai noe jura ira- 
[ it pn>p- torquent; iia ranU per vice- pnHOpttaM 
i ml Icjriini a'qiijiliiliiati'm et nioderntioncr 
inuii'i-ci. I-'h-niiii i-t luiineiarura regimen, et belli ac j 
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tractatus et consilia, et rei militari» administrationern, (qua; 
omnino absoluti juris sunt) sajpenumero ad Comitiorum Reg- 
ni deliberationes et vota referebat. Justitia, temporibus suis 
rede et a?quabiÜtcr mimin ist rata fuit ; pneterquam cum rex 
in Ute pars esset ; prseterquam etiam, quod consilium priva- 
tum regia communibus causis circa meum et Um in se nimis 
immisceret. Etenim consessus ille mera erat tum curia et 
tribunal Justitiar, pnesertim sub regni sui initiis. Enimvero 
in illa justitia? parte qua) tixa est et tanquain in a?re incisa 
(hoc est prudentia legislatoria), prorsus excelluit. Justitiam 
etiam suam misericordia et dementia temperavit ; utjx>te sub 
cujus regno tres tantum ex nobilitate pa?na capitali att'ecti 
sunt : Comes nempe Warwicensis, Aul» Regiae Camerarius, 
et Baro Audleius. Quamvis priores duo instar multorum 
essent, quatenus ad invidiam et obloquia apud populum. 
At ne auditu quidem cognitum erat, tantas rebclliones tarn 
parca sanguinis per gladium Justitiar missione expiatas fuisse, 
quam iuerunt du» illa* insigues rebclliones, Exonia? et prope 
Grenovicum. Scveritas autem illa, satis cruenta, qua in 
primos illos infimre conditionis homincs qui Cantium ap- 
pulerunt animadversum est, ad fsecem quandam jH)puli tan- 
tum pertinebat. Diplomata autem illa generalia, qua? gra- 
tiam piwteritorum rebellibus faciebaut, peq>etuo arma sua et 
praibant et sequebantur. Vidcre autem erat apud cum 
miram quandam et inusitatam gratia? larga manu praebita? et 
plane inexpeetata? cum suppliciorum severitate alternationem. 
Quod quidem, si tanti prineipis prudentiam cogitemus, ininime 
inconstantiae aut consilionim vacillationi imputari poterit ; sed 
aut causa? alicui secretas qua? jam nos latet; aut reguhe 
cuidam, quam sibi pnescripserat, ut rigoris et mansuetudinis 
vias per viecs experiretur. Sed quo minus sanguinis, eo 
plus |>ecunia3 haurire solebat. Atque ut nonnulli satis nialev- 
ole interpretabantur, in altero fuit continentior ut in altero pre- 
meret magis : utrunque enim intolerabile plane ftiisset Natura 
proculdubio erat ad accumulandos thesauros pronior, et divi- 
tias plus quam pro fastigio suo admirabatur. Populus certe 
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qoÜHU hoc Datum in-linim eM, »1 eonservandas monarehi:*?, 
ut [iri]iri])es >uos exeusent, lieel saqienumero min 
consiliarii» eorum et minUtros culpow rejieiant, lioc iprimi 

Murtnrin Cur<liiiiJi ■■( Iir-^iiiuMi) Uniii n-iliario impui 

qui tarnen viri (ut. postea lueulenter patebat) utpote qui 
veteri ipsorum apud eum auctorifate et gratia plurimum pol- 
li !i;ini. ii.L ingeiiio «.-Juri obseeundabant, ut id tarnen noimihil 
moderarcntur : ubi contra qui sequcbantur, Empsonus et 
Dudleiu», viri nullius apud eum uuctoritaii* nisi quatenus 
cupiditatibua illius servilem in moilurn icinistnibant, viain ei 
non tantum pra'berent, verum etiam siemerent, ad eas op- 
pressiones et concussioncs pro pecuniig undique exeutiendi*. 
quarum et iji-i:in «üb linem vitie >m;i- pieuiniit, qmbusque 
snccessor ejus rentineiuvit ; quin et i-asili in ■iiln-.-rii- et expuire 
eontiixii* e-t. I.-te niiti-m rxivssu.- lunc tenqioris romphirv* 
iiactus est inierpreiatiraie" et glu— as. Nonnulii in ea opini- 
one erant, perpetmw rebelliooes qiiibus loties vexalus fiiit 
eum ad boe redegisse, ut odio populum suntn huberel. AIS 
Judicium f'aeiebant, bot eo tcudisse, ut ferocitatem poputi 
reprimeret, eumque propter ioopiaai hwirilinfa reddi 
Alii eum filio suo vellns aureum relinquere. cupiisse- 
denique, eum eogiiuiiorK** seerelas de bello aliquo 
animo agitässe. Verum illi foi-sitiui ad veritatem propiu* 
jwi'tvfi'iit, qui iiiu-:L- luijus rei minus longc peiunt, 
«ttriliuunt natura: StMB, ffitati ingravescenti, paci qiitc 
alit. animoqtie nulla iilia ambitione ntit opere occupiita. 
bus illud addere plaeet, eum, quod quotidie 
varias inopia: mala et ditiirilrs perumiinim conquisitioaes 
uIÜh, prineipibus observaret, es eoinparittiime quailam plena- 
rum arearum felieitatem melius agnovisse. Quatenus ad 
modum quem servobat in tliesauris impendendis, lux- hnbuit, 
Ol nunquam sumpttii pureeri't quem negotio. sna poslulabant: 
in asdificando inagnifkus, in remuneiando tenacior: ita ut 
libcralitas sua poüus se appliearet ad eu qua? ad staluni -nnm 
proprium aut meinoriani uomitii» »ui peitinereat, quam od 
pneaiia beneinuritorum. 
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Fuit ille alti et excelsi animi ; proprire sententia?, propra 
consilii, araator; utpote qui seipsum revereretur, et ex sc 
revera regnare vellet Si privat«? eonditionis fuisset, super- 
bus proculdubio habitus esset: sed in principe prudente nihil 
aliud hoc fuit, quam ut intervallum et spatium justum et deb- 
itum inter se et subditos suos tueretur ; quod certe erga omnes 
constanter tenuit ; ncmini propinquum permittendo aditum, 
neque ad auctoritatem suam neque ad secreta. A nullo enim 
ex suis regebatur. Regina, consors ejus, licet eum compluri- 
bus pulchcrrimis liberis, quinetiam Corona ipsa (utcunque 
illud fateri non sustineret), beasset, parum apud eum potuit. 
Matrem magna sane reverentia prosecutus est, sed ad partici- 
pationem consiliorum suorum raro admovit. Qui vero grati 
ob conversationem ipsi forent (qualis fuit Hastingus apud 
regem Edwardum quartum, aut Carolus Brandonus postea 
apud Henricum octavum) nulli fuerant ; nisi forte inter tales 
numeraremus Foxum Episcopum, et Braium, et Empsonum ; 
quod eos tarn frequenter secum habuit. Sed non alio modo, 
quam sicut instrumentum plerunque secum habet artifex. 
Glorise inanis, si in aliquo alio principe, minimum in illo fuit ; 
ita tarnen ut de majestate, quam ad summum fastigium usque 
semper attollebat, nihil remitteret; haud ignarus, majestatis 
reverentiam populum in obsequio continere, inanem autem 
gloriam (si quis recte rem aestimet) reges populari aurae 
prostituere. 

Erga foederatos suos justum se et constantem praebuit, 
teetum tarnen et cautum ; sed contra, tarn diligenter in eos 
inquirebat, se intorim ita velans et reservans, ut illi aspice- 
rentur, tanquam in lumine positi ; ipse, veluti in tenebris col- 
locatus, lateret : absque specie tarnen hominis se occultantis, 
sed potius libere et familiariter communicantis negotia sua, 
atque de illorum rebus vicissim percontantis. Quantum au- 
tem ad pusillas illas invidias et a?mulationes (qua* inter prin- 
cipe«, haud parvo rerum suarum detrimento, intercedere 
solent), nihil tale in eo cernere erat ; sed suas res sedulo et 
solide agebat. Atque certissimum est, existimationem ejus 
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domi mag> 1:1111, in cxternis partibu-t iitlhut' majorem rl Blüft- 
triorem fiii-se. Exteri enitn, qui negotiorum ejus uurti» rt 
via* partikulares cernere non poterant. sed auiiinwä tuuMuu 
et exitoa toruui intuebantur, eum petjetaG cnnlHwari «t j«f- 
petoo superiorem esae ammadvtrwbaut. Partim rtinni in 
causa eraiu literse et rebtioaai IcgHtotan exicrorum, qui in 
comitatu aulat aiue magno nnmero ennL Quitos noattt- 
tum comitale, muneribus, et eoUoqaiis nuniltaribus satismae- 
bat, verum in colloqulü Ulis suis band parva idmirfione ilki 
pentrinxit, cum viderent universalem ejus renun Europat- 
nun notitiam. Quam licet ex ipsi» legatis eonimqoe mfcf- 
mationibus maxima ex parte hauaerat, nihikmünus qmd sb 
universia collegerat admiralioni erat «ngnlia. Ita ut Bsgai 
semper couBcriberect ad soperiorea bom de pradentia ejoa st 
artibus impcrandi. Imo post reditum eonim in patrias mm, 
per literas de rebus omnimodis scitu dignia enm frequenter 
certiorem liiciebauL Tau las fuit dexteritatis in oonriliandi» 
sibi principum externorum ministris. 

Omnibus profecto modis sollicitus erat de procuranda sibi 
et obünenda rcrum ubique occurrentium notitia. Quam ut 
assequeretur, non tantum exterorum ministrorum qui apoi 
se reuidebant industria usus est, atque pensionariorum suorum 
quos tarn in curia Romana quam alibi in aulis principum 
fbvcbat ; verum etiam sui ipsius legatorum qui apud exteros 
perfungebantur. Quem in finem, mandata ejus usque ad curi- 
ositatcm diligentissimn erant, et per articulos online digestos; 
inter quos plures erant plerunque quas od inquisitionem quam 
quie ad nugotiationein pertinerent: exigendo responsa partica- 
laiisi et artictilata, ad quaistiones suas respectiva. 

Quantum vero od emissarios suos, quos tarn dornt quam 
töras ad explorandas machinationes et conjurationes contra 
sc initas subornabat ; saue hoc, quo loco ree suse erant, ap- 
prime necessarium fuit. Tot in eum veluti talps subter- 
ranca; perpetuu operam dabant, quo statutn ejus labefectarenl 
et subfoderent. Neque hoc illicitum habendum est Etenim 
si in bcllo exploratores probantur adversus hoslea legitimof 
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» adrerna oonjniatoa 61 proditores. 

f lityiiHiuodi tocploi'alt.d'iliu.-i i'unnlietiir pi-t junuiuratlg i & 
■ execntliotiea, atque onatbeinata oontre ilkM lanquiiiu 

- bfaainuin, •]■.■}■-■■.-.■ m jn>ui .m captt Sacra, nun 

■ um larvis rion eouveniiiiit. Vi-ntiitamcii lialx'bul 

e Ikkii iiiilu-irin i»i:i >-mi-MirW adliibi/iiiii, ut quem- 

■ -uniiii inulue conjuratioiies dtk-cta-, itft 

u ei Jirtuli-iitia iiule uata plurimie IM tt-'ti- 

■iiiiir nmaldubio oohibitn t'ueriat, 

4 trat minima uxorius, 0« tndulgena qnidem i sed 
■. i-r v-(ni."<i['i!i> bhndutt <rt hm nlatypü. Erg« Iümmm 
; itiili-ni pM&rno planus aliectu, mu^niun ^useipiens eu- 
il- ihIlhüiuJis , -M itOC '.'tiiuxi imirui quailau) 
■ Mpifana, in i-i.ii.]iiiinu:s ■_■]* dignaa el imliliiillM 
üjraret ; braorei qnoque, quälet amplituilineiii eorum 
int, »ij omnibus deferri cursvit ; aed non adinoduin 
■ .In- in im unili- |m|iiili (nii ex tolleren! ur. 

I Suctiiu Consilium sunno pluriina negotia raftnbMj 
i (rri|innirr i.'l i[>->' |n'j'-i'l.luLi ; «itis gnarua iioc pacto n 
:i ri'ii.i i'l soliila ia-iiwtere tarn ai] auctoriinti.il] üuiuii i-oIjo- 
i i|uam ml Judicium suum intornianduin. Ad quem 
i lim m. iiittii'iii. I'nit liln'rtalis corum, bim in suadctido 
i in -iitliü'.'ia ferendo, dunec. aiiimi ?tii w-mnm, quem 
i ili'lilHTiitnihiiDi reservare sulcbat, declarüsset. No- 
tati wua; aliqiianlum gravi» i'uii, et ad negotia sna potitis 
juriaton-ului-i i'M'lii'hiiT ; qui inagi* >ul ub» 1 - 
i parat i, et apud popatum minus gratioai ernnt ; .puwl 
"mperiosc rcgnarci prnl'uit, ut tuto non item. 
> ut mihi |K*r-ii:i^i-«inumi sil, liiiur- ejus morem fuiiwe 
i non exiginm crebrnviuii pi-riurlmtioiiuin qmt* -nl> 
igennü i proplerea quod MUCOes reg»!, licet 
: ■ itiM. non tami'ti ulucriter cum eo cooperabantur i 
■:■■ magis cventui permittebant quam ad etflrMim 

Nunq ■ *ibi mcliiit :i »tu- H mini-lii- >*!a(i«r- 

irtutibtis [mriliii- ; iil quod ir iblll cmt 

Im i,i, aadecimo Gidli« regi ; »eil e i 

2t 
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admovit Tims qui .suis ttrajioribiis imixiine i.'uiin>:baul; quäl 
ni fecüaet, ficri aon potuit u[ tet ause tara prosperB cskrs 
potuiaseut Ili erant, nimirum in rebus belüci», Dnx Bei 
fbrdüe, Courites Oxonise, et Surrui' ; BanMM Dnulieney, rt 
Brookua ; ei Poyiiinjjus. eques auratua. In rebus aultia 
drittbua, UorloDüs, Fokus, Braius, Prior de Liuiihony, 
Warhamu-, Urswicus, Frowicus, et alu. Neque ei rar« 
erat, quam rafri et callidi esseut quibua negotia cominitiet»t. 
Putabat enim aui ipaius arte« ooram artibna potwe pradoav 
inari. Sicut autem in miniatris daügeodii pbxubo jodioe 
agebat ; ita et in ifa qnoe delegerat protegendu hand munt 
utebatur oonatautia. Mjlatflfl Bahn quiddara est, qnod Bort 
princeps eawt oocolti et recoodiä eennu, et majorem ■ 
modnm euspicax, tempora qooqne bor tnrboknta et coajam- 
tionum plena, spatio tarnen viginü quatuor annornm qiiibw 
regnarit nunquam consiliarium aliquem suum aut interkmn 
oiinistrum dejecit aut diacompoauit, excepto solo Stank», 
Au las buk Camerario. Quatenus vero ad subditorum soo- 
rum erga eum affectus, ita res erat ; ut ex tribus Ulis affisn- 
bus qui corda subditorum erga principeB auos devinriunt, 
amore scüicet, metu, et revereutia ; ultimo horum eximie 
gauderet, secundo mediocriter, tertio autem tarn parce, ut 
rt'liquis duobua secnritatem snam deberet- 

Priuceps erat subtristis, seriua, et oogitabundus ; quique 
secretas in aniino suo observationes et curaa fbveret; cm 
etiam eonunentarioli et memoriee manu propria scripta presto 
semper erant, pneeipue circa persona* : quos nimirum ei 
subdiiia suis ad munia deatinaret; quibus pnemiorum debi- 
tor esset; de quibus inquirendum ; a quibus caveudum; qni 
itidem esset» inter sc maxime aut factione aut meriti? col- 
ligati, et veluti in partes descendissent ; et similia ; velnti 
diaria qiuedam cogitaliontun suaruni eomponens et serrans. 
Traditur etiam hodie narratio qiuedam faceta, cercopitbe- 
cum auum (ab aliquo ex suis cubicularüs, ut creditum «*, 
impulsum) die quodam pnerapuum ex diariis suis, tunc forte 
ineuriose positum, in fruata innumera diacerpaisse. Ad qnod 
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ii-i, quibus itnxi» ülu diligentia mtnime coraplacebal, risu 
e disruinpeb»ntur. 

- iiuiem esset apprebensioniiin et riu-pil'ionum ple- 

v, atiamen sicut facile eas admittebat, iia rursus diinittcbat, 

; judicio suo sabjioiebflt. Unde poiius sibi ipsi mo- 

, qpua i» a&at periealoan, existebant Fateudiim est 

i, eogitationea suas tam faüw nitinerosas et osmpBntn 

d Stare swpius non potent, sed quod in aliquibus pro- 

I ad nliii obeasel ; neque lieri potuit ut adeo ultra mor- 

c prudeus esset aut felix, Dt rerum pondei» justa perpetuo 

CerW rumor ille qui tot et Unnas ei turki- COB- 

vit, neinpe quod dux Elioiwi diiiiissus et itdhiie superstea 

, BDb prfatipüfi vires el Odern ab ipso nactus est; quia 

r«t hoc credi volebat, iil mollius ei impularetur, quod in 

• papria b) nun in uxoris jure rcgnnreL 

labilis l'uii, et bland» qundaui eloquentia pdk-ris, mug- 

s prorsus uli con.-uevenit verborura dulcediue et ille- 

ira «liquid Bindere aal peifieere vellet quod enixe 

Studiosus magis erat, quam eruditus; libros ple- 

ique qui Gidlica linguii <:ou-cripti eraiit legenn. Licet 

Lalimi? lingua* rudin nun .'--vi; -[u>>ij es <:o putet, quod i Iu- 

driüiiu- Ciirdiiialis. 'i nlii, quibu» lingua Gallica satis tamili- 

aris erat, nihikmiimis Latine ad euin semper aeriberent. 

Quulenus ad delieias et voluptatoa bujua regia, mut 
|,r..i -ii- ■■•t earutn memoria. Niliiluminus apparet es man- 
datis illi-i qi.iit- Miii>ii]u et Slili.» oiivu regmaiu Xeapcilitt 
dedit. eurii de forma et pnk-liritudhie ejusque partibus perite 
admodutu intern ig an- potuiwe. Cum volupuitibust sie agere 
-,ili -bin, ut reges niagiü euui uietisis bellarioruui ; pauliäper 
«as iuspii-iemo. et statiin terga verteiltes. Neqtie enim t 
quam regnavit prineeps qui mogis negotii« suis cl« ■■ I i r n — ■ - ■■> -i . 
lotus in Uli?, et Iotas ex sese. Ita ut in bastiludiis et tuniea- 
aliU pugnarum siinulacria, nec-non saltationibua 
peraonatia et hujusmodi celebritadbus, potina cum dignitntc 
quiirliim et couiitate spei-iator e.-se videretur, quam ü 
■ .,.; .'hii deleetnri. 
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In eo prociiMubio, ut in cactcris mortalibus uiiiviTM* (ac 
pneeipue in regibus). fortuna infhixura quendam lial.*eli»f in 
mores, et mores vici^im in fortunam. Ad eulim-n ivjfnum 
ascendit. nun tantuin a fortuna privata. (pur nioderatknir c-inn 
iuibuere posser, verumetiam a fortuna exulis qua? -timulos 
ei industria? et sagaeitatis addiderar. IVmpora autem p'p- 
miniäi sui, cum essent potius prospera quam trnnquilln, o»n- 
fidentiam ex suceessibus addiderant ; naturam interim >uara 
assiduiä vexatiouibus i'ere perverterant. Priidentia anioin 
ejus per frequentes e perieulis eincrsiones (qua* »ubiti» Hirn 
remediis fidere docuerant), ver»a est potius in dexteritatom 
quandam seipsum c inalis quando injjn-uerent extricawli. 
quam in providentium ilia ex longinquo arcendi et sumnuv 
vendi ; sed et indole propria oeiili mentis ejus non aliMinilf? 
erant oeulis qiiorundam eoi*i>oralibu>, qiii ad olnVrta propc 
sita valiili sunt, ad rrinotiora iutirini. IViid'-ntia i*ni:u ■■;> 
oee:i-ione ip>a subito suseitabatur : atqiie eo mmri>. >i «m-i-.i- 
>i(iiit aeeesj»erit pi'riciiliiui. Atque li;i-«- forruua in naturam 
suain pntuit. X«r derrunt rnr-u«* qii:e natura sua funun;»'- 
Mue ini]M)suit. Nam >ive hoe triburiidum Mt pri»> iik'iiiia- 
ejus defeetui: mit in rebus qua* deere^ernt pertinaria*: :mt 
Mispieionibus. qua? at'iem mentis eju> prrstrin^rbaut : ^-1 
quiequid aliiitl in eau<a iiiit : e'-rtum «'St. fortuna* >u;e p»'r- 
turbationes eoutinuas (pra»sertim nulla \iol«*nta o«va*i»>in' 
t>ubnixa>) exoriri non ]>ntui>sr absqm* magni> aliquibu> in 
natura sua imprdimiMiii.-. «'t erroribn«* in con.-titntiono animi 
>ui radiesili : qua.* m-ee^e habuit >alvare «-t cinfiidare per 
iiiille pu>illas indu>trias <"f aries. Verum illa omnia ap*r- 
tiu> sc prodiin t in historia ip*a. Veruntanien. iutiicauuir 
Vut»t eum eum detivtibus Hii< oinnüms. si qui< cum imuii 
rvgibu* in Oallia «'t Ilivpania, ront«'inporan<'is >ui<, eonfi'ra;: 
rei*oriet cum Ludovieo duoileeimo (lalliarum iv«»i. prudniria 
i-ivili. et Fenlinando IIi>paniarum, fid«' rt ramWe, ant'-p-'iii 
iloWro. At si Liuliivieuni duodeeiinuin denia«». «-r Ludnvi« 
, nm unuVnmuin. qui paulo ante reirnavit, Mibstitu:i>: iu:ii:i % 
. on veiiicnt exempla. hVreutqiic veriu«* parallela. Uli eniin 
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tres, Ludovicus, Henricus, et Ferdinandus, pro Tribus Magis 
censeri j>ossunt inter illius aetatis principes. Ut vcrbo eon- 
cludamus, si rex iste res majores non gessit, in causa ipse 
fuit sibi ; quiequid enim suseepit, perfecit. 

Corpore erat Henricus decoro, statura justa paulo pro- 
cerior, erectus, et membrorum compage bona, sed graeilis. 
Vultus erat talis qute reverentiam ineutcret, et aspectum 
viri ecclesiastici aliquantum referret Et sicut minime erat 
obscuruä aut superciliosus, ita ncque blandus aut conciliator : 
sed tanquam facies hominis aniino eompositi et quieti : sed 
non commoda pictori; gratiosior s*cilit;et facta cum loque- 
retur. 

IIujus regis dignitas pnecellens pati possit, ut memoren- 
tur narrationes qua3piain qua? ei divinum aliquid impouant. 
Cum matris ejus Margareta\ fieminae raris virtutibus oma- 
tae, nuptias multi proci anibirent ; visa est viderc in soumiis 
virum quendam episeopo similem, habitu pontificali, tradere 
ei in manum Edmundum Comitem Richmondiae. Henrici 
patrem, pro marito. Neque illa liberos unquam alios con- 
cepit, praeter regem, licet tribus maritis nupta. Quodam 
etiam die festo, cum Henricus sextus (eui innocentia saneti- 
tatem astruebat) a prandio lavaret, oculoscpie in Henricum, 
tunc adolesccntuluin, conjiceret, dixit : Adolescens iste coro- 
natu, pro qua jios conßif/imns, paeifire tandem pos&idehit. 
Sed quod vere in eo divinum censeri possit, hoc fuit ; quod 
non minus fort in mm boni Christ iani quam magni regis sorti- 
tus sit ; vita exercitata, morte poenitenti. Ita ut non magis in 
mundanis quam spiritualibus victor triumphaverit ; et militia 
ei in conflictibus tarn peccati quam crueis prospere cesserit. 

Natus est apud castrura Pembrochia*, sepultus apud West- 
monasterium, in monumento inter opera Europa; pulcher- 
rirao et elegantissinio, sive capellam spectes sive sepulchrum. 
Adeo ut magnificentius jam in sepulchri sui monumento habi- 
tet mortuus, quam vivus aut Richmondioß aut in alio quo- 
piam palatio suo habitaverat. Optaverim ut idem ei con- 
tigisset in hoc famre sine monumento. 
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The history of Henry the Eighth was undertaken 
by desire of Prince Charles, to whom the history 
of Henry the Seventh was dedicated. The under- 
taking did not suit very well with Baeon's plans at 
that time; for it must have been a long business, 
jwing to the quantity of original letters and other 
iocuments that had been prescrved and must have 
been consulted, and he was now anxious to make 
the niost of Ins time in pushing on Ins philosophical 
inquiries. He seeins to have entered upon it without 
appetite and proceeded somewhat reluctantly. He 
had some difficulty also in obtaining free use of the 
requisite materials. Answering a letter from Tobie 
Matthew (then with the Prince and Buckingham in 
Spain) dated 26th of June, 1623, he writes, " Since 
you say the Prince hath not forgotten his command- 
tnent touching my history of Henry the Eighth, I 
may not forget my duty. But I find Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, who poured forth what he had in my former 
work, somewhat dainty of his materials in this." 
And in sending the Prince a copy of the De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, then newly published (22nd of 
Oetober, 1623), he says, " For Henry the Eighth, to 
deal truly with your Highness, I did so despair of 







my health tliis summer, aa I was glail to rlioose & 
such work as I might compass witliin tlays : so fer 
was I fi'ora entering into any work of length." How 
fär he proceeded in gathering materials, or at whnt 
time this opc-ning pa nigra ph was written, we are not 
iufiirmed. But we know from Dr. Rawlov tbat ihis 
was all he ever did of it. 

It was puUishcd by Dr. Rawley in 1620, in a suwll 
voIume entitlwl " Certain Miscellany works of the 
Right Hon. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
bau." But I have prefl-rred to take the text from a 
manuscript copy in the BritLsh Museum (additiond 
MSS. 5503. f. 120 b.) : which I suspect to be a more 
original authority. 




THE 



fflSTORY OF THE REIGN 



OF 



KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 



After the decease of that wise and fortunate King, 
King Henry the Seventh, who died in the height of 
his prosperity, there followed (as useth to do when 
the sun setteth so exceeding clear) one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that liath been known in this 
land or anywhere eise. A young King about eigh- 
teen years of age, for stature, strength, making, and 
beauty, one of the goodliest persons of his time. And 
although he were given to pleasure, yet he was like- 
wise desirous of glory; so that there was a passage 
open in his mind by glory for virtue. Neither was 
he unadorned with learning, though therein he came 
short of his brother Arthur. He had never any the 
least pique, diiferenee, or jealousy, with the King his 
fother, which might give any oecasion of altering court 
or counsel uj>on the ehange ; but all things passi'd in 
a still. He was the first heir of the White and of 
the Red Rose ; so that there was no diseontented party 
now left in the kingdom, but all men's hearts turned 
towards him ; and not only their hearts, but their eyes 
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also ; for he was the only soll of the kingdom. 
had no brother; whicb though it be a comfort 1 IV 
Kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects' eyes a 
little aaidi And yet being a msirried man in tbo« 
young yetirs, it promised hope of speedy iwae to suc- 
ceed in tba Crown. Naitlwr was tlieru — v Ljuuuu 
Mother, who might ahare any way in the governmeat 
or clash with the connsellon for authority, white the 
King intended his pleasure. No such thing u inj 
great or* mighty subject who might eclipse* or ovo 
shade the imperial power. And for the people sxA 
state in gcnoral, they were in such lownest of obe- 
dience, as snbjects were like to yield who had lived 
almotst four and twenty years under so politic a King 
as his father ; being also one who came partly in by 
tlie sword, and had so liigh a courage in all poinU 
of regulity, and was ever victorious in rebelhons and 
seditions of the people. The Crown extremely rieh 
and füll of treasure ; and the kingdom like to be to 
in short time. For there was no war, no dearth, no 
step of trade or commerce; it was only the Crown 
wliicli sucked * too hard ; but B now being fall, and 
upon the head of a young King, it was like to draw 
the Ions. 8 Lastly, he was inheritor of his fhther's rep- 
utntion, whioh was great throughout the world. He 
had strait alliance with the two neighbour states, «i 
ancit-nt enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amily 
with France, under the assurance not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the French 
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do him hurt, in respect the Frcnch King's designs 
re'wholly bent lipon Italy. So that it may be truly 
1, there had been scarcely seen or known in many 
s such a r.ire concurrcnce of signs and promises 
a happy and flourishing reign to cnsue, as were 
v met in this young King, called after his father's 
ne, Henry the EijHith. 



THE BEGINNING 



OF TUE 



HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



PREFACE. 



" The Beginning of the History of Great Britain " 
was first publishcd in Rawley's Resuscitatio (1657). 
At what period it was composed we have no certain 
means of knowing. But there is a letter in the same 
voluine described as a letter " to the King upon send- 
ing him a beginning of the history of his Majesty's 
times ; " and we may presume that this was the paper 
which accompanied it. The letter is not dated. It 
is placed however in all the collections among those 
which belong to the early part of James's reign ; and 
from a passage in another letter to the King, also un- 
dated but certainly written while Bacon was solicitor- 
general and apparently about the beginning of 1610, I 
should conjecture that it was composed a little before 
that time. His object in the last-mentioned letter was 
to obtain from the King a promise of the attorney's 
place, whenever it should be vacant ; for " percciving 
how at this time preferments of law flew about his 
ears, to some above him and to some below him," l he 
had begun to think that, unless he had some better 

1 Alluding perhaps to tho prefennent of "one Bromley, an obscure lnw- 
yer," to a Barony of the Exchcquer; of Sir Edward Philips to the Mnstcr- 
ship of the Rolls, and of Sir Julius Caesar to the reversion of that office : 
which was the uews of Jnnuary, 1609-10. See Chamberlain to Carle ton ; 
Court and Times of James I., vol. i. p. 108-4. 

VOL. XI. 26 
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assuranc- of adrancemeut in bis prcsent. nmrsf, it 
would be better fbr liiin to give it uver, " und to oiake 
proof (he proceeds) to do you some hononr bj DJ 
pen, either by wriliny WM* fiti'/iful narrathe of govr 
happy though not taitraduced timea, or by recomptÜnj 
your laws, which I pfcrceive your Majesty laboretil 
with an(i Imtb in your head, 1 tban to spend my wiu 
and tiine in thia laborious place," and so on. 

The letter which accompanied the history nn 
thus : 

" Hearing that your Majesty ia at leirare to penn 
story, 2 a desire took me to make an experiment wott I 
crmld do in your Majesty 's times ; which being bat t 
leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it för your 
reereation ; cousidering that love must creep where it 
cannot go. But to this I add tliese petitions. First, 
that if your Majesty do dislike anything, you would 
conceive I can amend it upon your least beck. Neit, 
that if I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiuu- 
cally, your Majesty would be pleased only to ascribe it 
to the law of an history, which dotli not clutter to- 
^ether praiscs upon the first mention of a name, bnt 
rat her disperseth and weaveth them through the whole 
narrative. And as for the proper place of commemo- 
ration, wlüch is in tlie period of life, I pray God I mar 
never live to write it. Thirdly, that the reasou why I 
presumed to think of the oblation was because, what- 

1 Alluding perhaps to the King's Speech in the Banqueting Hall, Jl 
Mnrch, 1GU9-10. State Paper Office, vol. liit. {domeMie) no. II. Sei 
nl»o Wlnwood'i Memorial«, iü. p. 188. 

2 Alluding probably to Caroden'a Annala of Queen Elizabeth, »hkli Ü* 
King traf, rending and criticiiing in the MS. about the beginning of WS, 
and nf which he sent & cormiderabls portion to the French historiin Dt 
Thou townrds the close of that year. Compare Bncon's letter to Sir l 
Cutloti, T April, 1610, with Chnmberlaln'a to Carleton, IS Jen. 1615-11. 
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soevcr my disability be, yet I sliall have that advantage 
which almost no writer of historv hath had, in tbat I 
shall write of times not onlv since I could remember, 
but since I could observe. And lastly, that it is only 
for your Majesty's reading." 

I am the more inclined to assign the compositum of 
this little bistorical piecc to the latter end of 1009 or 
the beginning of 1010, beeause I find no allusion to 
it either before or after as one of Baeon's projected 
works. And I suppose that he abandoned the design 
altogether, either beeause the King did not encourage 
him to proeeed, or beeause, after the Earl of Salis- 
bury's death which happened early in 1012, he had no 
prospect of leisure ; being fully engaged in the busi- 
ness of the day, and all the time he had to spare being 
devoted to his philosophy. 

Mr. Craik {Bacon and his w ritin ffs ; vol. i. p. 213.) 
says it was probably written in 1024. But if so Dr. 
Rawley would surely have mentioned it in his list of 
the works written by Bacon during the last five years 
of his life. 

As an aecount of the temper of men's minds at 
James's entrance, it is complete ; and in my judgment 
one of the best things in its kind that Bacon ever 
wrote. 
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Bt the decease of Elizabeth, Queen of England, the 
issues of King Henry the Eighth failed ; being spent 
in one generation and tliree successions. For that 
King, though he were one of the goodlicst persons of 
bis time, yet he left only by Ins six wives three chil- 
dren ; who reigning suecessively and dying ehildless, 
made place to the line of Margaret, his eldest sister, 
married to James the Fourtli King of Scotland. 
There sncceeded therefore to the kingdom of England 
James the Sixth, then King of Scotland, descended of 
the same Margaret both by father and mother ; so that 
by a rare event in the pedigrees of Kings, it seemed as 
if the Divine Providence, to extinguish and take away 
all note of a stranger, had doubled upon his person, 
within the circle of one age, the royal Wood of Eng- 
land by both parents. This succession drew towards it 
the eyes of all men ; being one of the most memorable 
accidents that had happened a long time in the Chris- 
tian world. For the kingdom of France having been 
rennited in the age before in all the provinces thereof 
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tion of the person) wliich gave great reputation to this 
succession. A king, in the strcngth of his years, sup- 
ported with great alliances abroad, established with royal 
issue at home, at peace with all the world, practised 
in the regiment of such a kingdom as mought rather 
enable a king by variety of aecidents than cornipt him 
with afihience or vain glory ; and one that besides his 
universal capacity and judgment, was notably exercised 
and ))ractised in matters of religion and the church ; 
whioh in these times by the confused use of both 
swords are become so intermixed with considemtions 
of estate, as most of the counsels of sovereign princes 
or republics dopend upon them. But nothing did 
more fill foreign nations with admiration and expec- 
tation of his succession, than the wonderfiil and (by 
them) unexpected consent of all estates and subjeets 
of England for the reeeiving of the King without the 
least scruple, pause, or question. For it had been gen- 
erally dispersed by the fugitives beyond the seas (who 
partly to apply themselves to the ambition of foreign- 
ers, and j>artly tr> give estimation and value to their 
own employments, used to represent the stjite of Eng- 
land in a false light), that after Queen Elizabeths de- 
cease there must follow in England nothing but confii- 
sions, interreigns, and perturbations of estate ; likely 
far to exceed the ancient calamities of the civil wars 
l>etween the houses of Lancaster and York, bv how 
mucli more the dissensions were like to be more mor- 
tal and bloody when foreign comj)etition should bc 
added to domestical, and divisions for religion to mat- 
ter of title to the erown. And in special, Parsons the 
Jesuit, under a disguised name, had not long Iwfore 
published an express treatise, wherein whether his mal- 
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icc made him believe his own fancies, or whether he 
thouffht it the fittest wav to move sedirion, like evil 
spirits which seem to foretell the tempest they mean to 
move, he labonred to display and give colour to all the 
vain pretences and dreams of succession which he 
could imagine ; and thereby had possessed many 
abroad, that knew not the affairs here, with those his 
vanities. Neither wanted there here within this realm 
divers persons both wise and well affected, who thoiigh 
they doubted not of the undoubted right, yet setting 
before themselves the waves of people's hearts (guided 
no less by sudden temporary winds than by the natural 
course and motion of the waters), were not withoot 
fear what mought be the event. For Queen Elizabeth, 
beinjr a Prince of extreme caution, and vet one that 
loved admiration above safetv, and knowing the decla- 
rat i on of a successor mought in point of safetv be ihV 
putable, but in point of admiration and respect assur- 
edly to her disad van tage, had from the beginning set it 
down for a maxim of estate to impose a silence touch- 
ino- succession. Xeither was it onlv reserved as a 
secret of estate, but restrained bv severe laws, that no 
man should presume to give opinion or maintain argu- 
ment touchino; the same ; so though the evidencr of 
right drew all the subjeets of the land to think one 
thing, yet the fear of danger of law made no man 
privy to other's thought. And therefore it rejoiced all 
men to see so fair a morninjj of a kingdom, and to be 
rhoroughly secured of fornier apprehensions ; as a man 
•hat awaketh out of a fearful dream. But so it was, 
that not onlv the consent but the applause and joy was 
iv.r.'iite and not to be expressed throughout the realm 
■:c England upon this succession ; whereof the consent 
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(no doubt) may be truly ascribed to the cleamcss of 
tlie right ; but the general joy, alacrity, and gratula- 
tion were the effects of differing canses. For Queen 
Elizabeth, though slie had the use of many both virtues 
and demonstrations that mought draw and knit unto 
her the heart of her people, yet nevertheless earrying a 
hand restrained in gift and strained in points of prerog- 
ative, could not answer the votes either of servants or 
subjects to a fiill contcntment ; especially in her latter 
days, when tlie continuance of her reign (which ex- 
tended to five and forty years) mought discover in 
people thcir natural desire and inclination towards 
change ; so that a new court and a new reign were not 
to many unwelcome. Many were glad, and especially 
those of settled estate and fortunes, that the fears and 
incertainties were ovcrblown and that the dye was 
cast : others that had made their wav with the King 
or offered their service in the tirne of the former 
Queen, thought now the time was come for whieh 
they had prepared : and generativ all such as had any 
dependance upon the late Earl of Essex (who had min- 
gled the secrecy of his own ends with the populär pre- 
tence of advancing the King's title) made aecount 
their cause was amended. Again such as mought mis- 
doubt they had given the King any occasion of dis- 
taste, did continue 1 by their forwardness and confi- 
dence to shew it was but their fastness to the fornier 
governmtMit, and that those afFections ended with the 
time. The Papists nourished their hopes by collating 
the case of the Papists in England and under Queen 
Elizabeth and the case of the Papists in Scotland under 
the King ; interpreting that the condition of them in 

1 So in the original. Bacon probably wrote " contend." 
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Seotland was tlic less grievous, and divining of tli • 
King*s government here aecordingly ; besides the cmn- 
tbrt fhev ininistered themselves from the memorv of 
the Queen his mother. The ministen«, and those 
which stood for the Presbvterv, thought their cause 
had more sympathy with the discipline of Seotland 
than the hierarehv of England, and so took themselves 
to 1k» a degree nearer their desires. Thus had every 
eondition of persons soine contemplation of benefit 
which they promised themselves ; ovcrreaohing per- 
haps, aceording to the naturc of hoj>e, but yet not 
withont some probable ground of conjecture. At 
which tinie also there came forth in print the Kings 
hook, entitled B»zT/>W»r ±£>pm\ eontaining matter of In- 
struction to the Prince his son touching the ofhVv of a 
king : which huok falling into everv man's hand tille«! 
the winde ivalni as with a good perfume or in<vn>e 
lvfore the King's Coming in. For beim»- excellentlv 
written, and having nothing of atfectatimu it did n«»t 
onlv satisty hetter than partieular re]>orts touching tlie 
Kings disposition ; but far exceeded anv formal nr 
curious edict or deelamtion which eould have becn oS> 
vi>ed of that nature, wherewith Princes at the beirin- 
niiitr of their rcigns do use to grace them^elws. or :it 
least express themselves graeious, in the eves of their 
penple. And this was, for the general. the statt* and 
Constitution of mcn's minds upon this ehange. The 
activus themselves passed in this manner, ete. 



[The rest is wanting.] 
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PREFACE. 



The earliest notice of the following piece which I 
have met with is in a letter from Mr. John Cham- 
berlain to' Mr. Dudley Carleton, dated December 16, 
1608. " I come even now," he says, " from reading 
a short discourse of Queen Elizabeth^ life, written in 
Latin by Sir Francis Bacon. If you have not seen 
nor heard of it, it is worth your enquiry ; and yet mo- 
thinks he doth languescere towards the end, and falls 
from his first pitch : neither dare I Warrant that his 
Latin will abide test or touch." l 

About the same time, or not long after, Bacon him- 
self sent a copy of it to Sir George Carew, then ambas- 
sador in France, with a letter which, though undated, 
enables us to fix the composition of it with tolerable 
certainty in the summer of 1608. " This last summer 
vacation (he says), by occasion of a factious book that 
endeavoured to verify Misera Foemina (the addition of 
the Pope's Bull) upon Queen Elizabeth, I did write a 
few lines in her memorial ; which I thought you would 
be well pleased to read, both for the argument and 
bccause you were wont to bear affection to my pen. 
Verum ut aliud ex alio^ if it came handsomely to pass, 
I would be glad the President De Thou (who hath 

1 Court and Times of James I., i. 83. 
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written a history, aa you know, of th*t ferne and dffi- 
gence) aaw it ; chiefly becauae I know not whether it 
may not eerve him for aome ose in his story ; wherein 
I wonld be glad he did right to the truth and to tbe 
memory of that Lady, aa I perceive by that ha hath 
already written he ia well inclined to do." 

In anawering a letter from Tobie Matthew dated 
Febroaiy 10 [1608-8], Bacon aent him also a copy 
of this tract ; with the following remarka. " I aend 
you also a memoria] af Queen Eüzaboth, to warnte 
yonr eulogy of the lata Duke of Florence'n ielirity. 
Of this when yon wäre herc I shewed yon aome 
model ; at what time methought yon wäre more wiB- 
ing to hear Julius Csasar' than Queen Elizabeth coro- 
mended. But this which I aend is more füll, and hath 
more of the narrative : and further hath one part that 
I think will not be disagreeable either to you or to that 
place ; being the t.rae tract of her proccedings tow- 
ards the Catliolics, which are infinitely mistaken. And 
thougli I do not imagine they will pass allowance there, 
yet they will gain upon excuse." Tobie Matthew, who 
liad joined the Catholic Church not long before, could 
not quite allow tliis part himself, and appeara to have 
taken exceptions to it in his reply. Upon which Bacon 
writes again, npparently in the summer of 1609, " For 
that of Queen Elizabeth, yonr judgment of tlie temper 
and truth of tliat part which conoerns aome of her for- 
eign proceedings, concurs fully with the judgment of 
otliers to whom I luive communicated part of it ; and 
as things go, I suppase they are likely to be more and 

1 AlliidinR posslbly to the Imago Cmiii Jmlii Oauaii; tho pieer which 
■tamli next but one in thia volame, tnd of which we know nothing bot 
Unit Dr. Rnn-ley found it »niong Buon'i papers, mid printed it «long with 
tliK 0/nucufa Phibmpkica in 165«. 
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more justified and allowed. And whereas you say, for 
some otlier part, that it moves and opens a fair occa- 
sion and broad wav into some field of eontradiction, on 
the other side it is written to me from the lieger at 
Paris [Sir G. Carew] and some others also, that it 
earries a manifest impression of truth with it, and that 
it even convinces as it grows. These are their very 
words ; wliich I write not for mine own glory, but to 
show what variety of opinion rises from the dispositions 
of several readers. And I must eonfess my desire to 
be, that my writings should not court the present time 
or some few places, in such sort as might make tliem 
either less general to persons or less permanent in fu- 
ture ages." Upon this Matthew seems to have writ- 
ten a rejoinder on the 4th of August, to which Bacon 
uierely replies, " As for the memorial of the late de- 
ceased Queen, I will not question whether you be to 
pass for a disinteressed man or no ; I freely eonfess 
myself am not, and so I leave it." 

This work," says Dr. Kawley writing in 1657, 
his Lordship so much affected that he had ordained 
by his last will and testament to have had it published 
many years since ; but that singular person entrusted 
therewith soon after deceased, and therefore it must 
expect a time to come forth amongst his Lordship's 
other Latin works : " l — alluding to the volume of 
Opiiscula philosophica which was published in the next 
year, and in which it first appeared. 

The will of which Dr. Rawley speaks, and of which 
Tenison has given an extract in the Baconiana, was 
probably a draft only, not a copy ; for in ßacun's 
last will there is no mention of this piece. And as in 

i Epintle to the Reader, in the Resuscitatio. 
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that'draft it la distinguished from his other papon ly 
the expression of a particular wish that it ehould Im 
published, it is not improbable that he had proceeded 
to take special measnres to sacure that object, by pot- 
ting it into the hands of that " «mgplBr penon " to 
whom Dr. Rawley alindes. This would acconnt for 
the Omission of the clause relating to it in his last wiD 
of all, and also for the Separation of the mamucript 
from his other papers, and afterwards (upou the deata 
i.f the pereon entrusted with it) for its being lockcd up 
or mislaid. Considering moreover that it related to 
state aöuirs with which Bacon 's ofBcial position fasd 
made him acqnainted, he may have thought that it 
ought not to be published without the sanction of s 
Privy Councillor, — for \ve know that he had this 
seraple with regard to the publication of his own Irt- 
ters ; l — and among all the Privy Councillors then 
living the man whom he would most naturally select 
for 'such a trust was his old and niuch revered friend 
Bishop Andrews, who survived him only by a few 
montha. This is only a guess ; but if trne, it esplains 
why Bacon did not propose to include this piece among 
his Ojiera Moralia et Civilia (though that indeed might 
be sufficiently aecounted for by the probability that it 
woidd have cnused the volume to be prohibited in 
Italy), and how the publication of it came to be n 
Ion« delayed. 

But however this may be, the iäet with which we 
are principally concerned is the value which Bacon 

1 " Ahn »-hercH« 1 have made up two regitter-book», the one of mj <n- 
tiuns in- r,[.ceche«, the other of roy epistles or lettere, whereof the« ö)«J 
be um'. umI yet beenuse they toucli upou basinejs of «tat« they uro not fit 
to be put into the hands but of somo eoanwllor, 1 da devise uid bequemthi 
tliem," &c — Luf W'UL 
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lümself set upon it : and of this tlie draft of the will 
affords conclusive evidence. The work is important, 
because it relates to a series of proceedings which 
Bacon had watched almost from the beginning with 
anxious interest and from a position very favourable 
for Observation ; and lx*cause it was written at a time 
when he could have had no other motive in writing it 
than a wish to bear witness to what he believcd to be 
the truth. For though I do not invself believe that 
which has been commonly asserted, upon the evidence, 
I think, chiefly of strangers or slandercrs, — that the 
depreciation of Elizabeth was populär at court, — there 
was certainly nothing to be gained by flattering her. 
And if Bacon was not a disinterested witness, as he 
confesses he was not, it was only behause the impres- 
sion which her character and conduet had made upon 
him was so favourable that he had grown partial ; and 
this very partiality must be aeeepted as a historical 
fact, — not the least signifieant among the many testi- 
monies which history bears in her favour. 

It cannot have been for its literarv inerit that Bacon 
especially valued this writing ; for the style is more 
than usually hasty and careless, and there is soine 
truth in Mr. Chamberlain's criticism that it falls off a 
little towards the end ; a defect which a very little 
trouble would have removed. 

The passage in which he alludes to the death of 
Anne Bolevn is interestincr ; and the more so because 
his argument diel not oblige him to makc any allusion 
to it, and he appears to me to have gone purposely out 
of his way to bring it in. Had his argument reqnired 
him to show that the felicity of Elizabeth began with 
her parents, the case would have been desperate. Her 

VOL. XI. 27 
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any one can be now, standing as he <li<l so miifh nearer 
the time, and so well versed as he was in the details 
of snnilar proeeedings half a Century later. We can- 
not snppne liim to have heen Ignorant of the compo- 
sition of the tribunal whkh fouiid Anne Boleyn guilty, 
and yet it is clear that he did not on that aecount find 
it impossible to believe her innocent. Most true it is 
DO donbt, as Mr. Fronde has well pointed out, that tho 
assumption of Anne Boleyn's innocence involves an 
assumption that not Henry oidv, but also Peers and 
Parlament, were deeply guilty. Bot it is a grave fact 
that Baron, writing within little more than seventy 
years of the time, and being himself a middle aged 
man witii nuteh experieuce of Courts and Parliaments, 
did mit regard it as an assumption wbich mnst be 
dismissed as incredible. 

In so far as the balanee of probabilities depends 
upon our estimate of Henry *s personal charaoter, his 
judgment is of less importance. Of that (allhongh 
he raay no doubt in his boyhood have heard some- 
tliiug fron) his father, who had had opportunities of 
personal Observation) he probablv took bis Impression 
fmm the populär historians, who had little to guide 
tbem bcyond the naked outline of Henrv's public pro- 
ceedings, and were not in a position to see below the 
surface. When the particular difficulties with wlüch 
he had tri deat were forgotten, and the rapid suceea- 
sion of riolent ebanges had altered the relative Posi- 
tion of all parties and the cnmplexion of all interesls, 
tlie chronicle of his reign eshibited a series of violent 
proceedings, — leagnes of amitv and marriage alliances 
with neighbour kings followed by ipiarrels and wars, 
divorces of wives followed suddenly by fresh marriages, 
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:her things that the Imputation of a " natura ad 
mows pmpensissiimi " must be given up. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the questinii, Imi it 
is proper that Bacon's opinion, which would i.ithenvise 
be of great value in such a matter, should be taken 
with this caution. There can be no doubt that Xlr. 
Froude's plea for a reconsideration of the judgment 
is reasonable, and that he has asked some questdons 
which it is at least very difticult to answer. 

For the text of this piece I have used two authori- 
tics, each of which may be considered as original and 
independent. One is Dr. Rawley's edition, printed 
along with the Oj/imcida Pliilomphica in 1H58, with 
the title Opus illustre in feUccin memoriam Elizabeths, 
Anylve, Regina, auctore nobiiisnmo keroe Francisco 
Baeeno, Barone de Verulamio, J r icecomüe SaHtti -V- 
feflBt; intiltis retro amtis pralo dexignatum, st>d tum 
antekae in lueem editwm ; the other is a manuscript 
BBgy in the British Museum (Harl. 6797. fo. 79.), 
written in the hand of one of Bacon's own people, 
thougli it bears no traces of revision by Bacon him- 
self. It cannot, I think, have been the same which 
Rawloy used; and as he gives no partieulars about 
the one which he did use, we are left to decide for 
ourselves which is the best, from internal evidcnce. 1 
My own impression is that Rawley's manuscript mn-f 
have been the less perfeet, and that some of the dif- 
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ferenccs which appear in Ins printed copy are corree- 
tions or conjectural emcndations of his own. Where 
the two copies diflfer therefore and the true reading 
seeins doubtful, I have generally preferred that of 
the manuscript ; but in all cases, wliichever I have 
received into the text, I have given the other in the 
notes ; and therefore every reader can choose for him- 
self. 

As the principal pieces wliich belong to this divis- 
ion of Bacon's works are English, the Latin pieces 
being few and comparatively short and not connected 
with one another, I have thought it better to print 
the translation of each immediately after the original, 
instead of eolleetiiuj them into a bodv at the end : aml 
as this is the first for the translation of which I am 
myself solely responsible, I shall add liere a few words 
to cxplain the principle lipon wliich I liave attempted 
to do them. 

My objeet in all my attempts at translation Ixing, 
not to help a Latin reader to construe the original, but 
to put English readers in possession of the sense of it. 
my plan has been first to take as clear an impivssiun 
as I could of the meaning and effect of the Latin, and 
then to rej>roduce that meaning in the best and clear- 
est and most readable Enidish that I could coniniaml: 
not tvintj mvself to the particiliar form which the 
Latin sentence assumes, even where it could be pre- 
served without awkwardness or obscuritv, — nor even 
pret'erring it, — but always adopting that fonn in 
which 1 could 1 »est express the thing ; keeping my- 
self as faithful as possible to the eftect of the orig- 
inal, — not the literal and logical meaning only, hut 
the etfect lipon the Imagination and the feelings, — 
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and leaving myself as free as possible with regard to 
the mode of bringing it out. How far I have suc- 
ceeded it is for others to say ; but my endeavour has 
been to produce a translation from the perusal of 
which the reader shall rise with the same feelings 
with which he would have risen from the perusal of 
the original had the language of it been familiär to 
him. 

I am of course aware that there are not only many 
people who would prefer for their own purposes a dif- 
ferent kind of translation, but also some real objeetions 
to this kind which upon the whole nevertheless I pre- 
fer myself. Whether I have judged rightly, is a ques- 
tion which can only be determined by the efFect upon 
readers generally. If my translations give a livelier 
and juster impression of the original, it will be found 
that most people like them better. 
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ANGLIiE REGINA. 1 



Elizabetha et natura et fortuna mirabilis inter 
foeminas, memorabilis inter prineipes fuit. Neque ha*c 
res indicium monachi alicujus, aut hujusmodi censoris 
umbratilis desiderat. Nam isti homines, stylo acres, 
judieio impares, et partis su» memores, rerum minus 
fideles testes sunt. Ad principes viros pertinet haec 
cognitio, atque ad eos qui imperiorum gubernacula 
tractarunt, et rerum civilium ardua et arcana norunt. 
Rarum in omni memoria est 2 muliebre imperium ; 
rarior in eo felicitas ; rarissima cum felicitate diutur- 
nitas. lila vero quadragesimum quartum regni sui 
annum complevit ; neque tarnen felicitati suse superstes 
fiiit. De hac felicitate pauca dicere institui ; nequo 
in laudes excurrere. Nam laudem 8 homines tribuunt, 
felicitatem Deus. 

Primum in parte felicitatis pono, quod ad imperato- 
rium fastigium a privata fortuna evecta est. 4 Siquidem 
hoc in moribus et opinionibus hominum penitus insedit, 

i Harl. MSS. 6797. fo. 79. « tat memoria. B, 

* laudem enim. R. * siL B. 
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en rojetvt « imtM. Atyoe hanc ejus 
toftmUtin cum racceao wjnnr U in inter roximas 
tjm ku»i» potM. Hoc «aim *t»o ins felix, hoc sexvi 

dieonra, hoc «m—-i«itia; «üaure fint. Teoiau ]«»- 
lUj.-r. rirra dccimnni regni *ai uinarn, in puiibus 
borralitftii rtrum cummOtio, »ed itaäin wpit* et ex- 
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tincta est. Reliqui anni interna pace, eaque secura 
atque alta, floruere. 

Pacem antem florentissimam judieo duabus de causis, 
quae ad meritum pacis nihil faciunt, ad gloriam max- 
iine : una, quod vieinorum calamitatibus, veluti flam- 
mis lucentibus, magis fiebat conspicua et illustrata ; 
altera, quod commodis pacis armoruin honor non def- 
uit ; cum celebritatein nominis Anglici in armis et re 
militari per multa decora non solum retineret, sed 
etiam augeret. Nam et auxilia in Belgium, Galliam, 
et Scotiam pracbita, 1 et navales expeditiones suscepUe 
in Indias, atque ex illis nonnulhe per universi globi 
terrarum ambitum facta?, et classes in Lnsitaniam et ad 
oras Hispanise infcstandas missa», 2 et rebelies in Hiber- 
nia sicpius concisi et domiti, nihil aut de virtute l>ellica 
gentis nostraö remitti, aut de ejusdem fama et honore 
deperire, sinebant. 

Aderat etiam glorias meritum, quod et regibus vicinis 
tempestivis ab ipsa 8 anxiliis regnum conscrvatum est ; 4 
et populis supplicibus (pessimo principum consilio) 
ministrorum suorum crudelitati et plebis furori et omni 
lanienre et vastitati relictis et fere devotis, levamentum 
malorum datum est ; per quod res eorum adhuc stetere. 

Nee minus eonsiliis quam auxiliis benefica et salu- 
taris haße 6 prineeps fuit: ut qua* regem Hispaniarum 
toties de lenienda in subditos suos in Belgio ira, et illis 
suo imperio sub tolerabili aliqua conditione restituendis, 
interpellavit : et reges Galliae perpetuis et repetitis mon- 
itis de edictis suis pacem spondentibus observandis 
maxima fide solicitavit. Neque 6 negaverim consilio 

1 missa. R. a mbmusec. R. 

• ab ijtsa om. MS. 4 «V. R. 

* heec om. R. • iVbn. R. 
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ejus suceessum defuisse. Neque enim prius ilhul nrä 
fatum Europa; commune ; ne forte ambitio Hispaniai, 
veluti carceribus liberata, in majus ' regnorum et re- 
rumpublicarum orbis Cliriütiani detrimentuin (zA tunc 
res erant) se effunderet. Hoc etiam posterius non 
sivit sanguie tot mnocentiam cum uxoribtiH et litaris ad 
focos et cubilia sua per infimam plebis tlecem, ut bel- 
luas qnasdam publica auctoritate et aniinatas et irrttffi 
et missas, elhisus ; qui ut reynuni tarn netario scelere 
obligat uni mutuis tvedibus et contiuddatiouibus expia- 
retnr, in nltioncm poscebat. Ilia tarnen utcuiique 
officium fcederatse et prüden tis et benevoke pnestiiit. 
Alia etiam subest causa, cur pacem ab Elizabeth» 
cultam et conservntam admiremnr: ea nimirum, quod 
non a temporum inclinatioiie sed ab ejus prudentia et 
rebus bene ordinatis pax ista profeeta est. 3 Nam cum 
el interna f'actione ob causam religionis laboraret, et 
liujus regni robur et prajsidiuiu universal Europa? in- 
star propugnaculi esset adversus regis Hispania* Ulis 
temporibus l'onnidabüem et exundantem ambitiuiiem 
et potentiam, belli materia non dcl'uit. verum ipsa et 
copiis et eonsiliis supeii'uit. Id a eventus docuit i 
ime memorabilis inter res gestas nustri seculi universas, 
si l'elieitatem speetes. Nam cum classis Hispana,* tanto 
reram tmnore et totius Europas terrore et sxpectatiam, 
et tanta victorüe fiducia, freta nostra secaret, B nee 
navieulam aliqnam in niari excepit, 6 nee villulam aü- 
quam incendio vastavit, nee littus omnino attigit: sed 
pradio fusa, misera fuga et crcbris naufiiigiis dis-ipata 
est ; atque pax Anglico solo et finibus inimota et nicon- 
eu ssa nun im: . 
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Nec minus felix in conjuratorum insidiis devitandis 
quam in copiis hostilibus devincendis et propulsandis 
fuit. Non paiicre ciüm contra vitam ejus conspirationes 
facto, felicissime et patefactae et disturbatae sunt. Ne- 
que ex eo vita ejus magis trepida aut anxia ; non stipa- 
torum numerus auctus, non tempus intra palatium 
actum, et rarus in publicum processus ; sed secura et 
fidens, et potius liberationis a periculo quam periculi 
ipsius memor, nihil de consuetudine sua pristina vivendi 
mutavit. 

Etiam illud notatu dignum videtur, qualia tempora 
fuerint in quibus floruit. Sunt enim quaedam secuta 
tarn barbara et rerum nescia, ut homines, tanquam 
animalium greges, inipcrio coercere nil magnum fuerit. 
Ha?c autem princeps in tempora eruditissima et excul- 
tissima ineidit ; in quibus eminere et excellere, non 
absque maximis ingenii dotibus et singulari virtutis 
tcmperamento datur. 1 

Etiam imperia foeminarum nuptiis fere obscurantur, 
laudesque et acta in maritos transeunt : illis autem quae 
innuptx» degunt, propria et integra gloria manet. In 
illam vero hoc magis cadit, quod nullis imperii adminic- 
ulis, nisi qua* ipsa sibi comparaverat, fulciebatur. Non 
frater utcrinus aderat, non patruus, non alius quispiam 
e 2 familia et stiq>e regia, qui particeps ei 8 curarum et 
dominationis subsidium esset. Sed et eos quos ipsa ad 
honores evexerat ita et cohibuit et commiscuit, ut sin- 
gulis maximam 4 complacendi solicitudinem injiceret, 
atque ipsa semper sui juris esset. 

Orba sane fuit, nec stirpem ex se reliquit ; quod 
etiam felicissimis contigit, Alexandro Magno, Julio 

1 dnbatur. R. 2 e om. R. 

8 ei om. MS. 4 maximk. MS. 
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Ca-siri. Trajano, aliis; et semper varie jactarum, et 
in contraria* partes mihi et disputari solet; cum alii 
h«»e in Jiminutionem ielicitatis accipiant, ne forte 
hoicines supra murtalem conditioncm bearentur, si 
vi in individuo et in speciei propagatione felices es- 
^•n: : alii autein in cuinuluin felieitatis rem vertant, 
qu--d t-a ik'imuii telicitas completa videatur, in quam 
l'-nana- nil amplius Hceat : quod, si posteri sint, tieri 

xivii irrest. 

*. 

Aderant ei et externa : statura procera, corpus de- 
cne c^mpa^is. 1 summa dignitas oris cum suavitate, 
vak*:iidu maxime pruspera. Superest et illud, quod ad 
extivmum valens et vigens, nee furtum« commutationes 
ihv <i-mvtuti< mala experta, eam quam tantopere sibi 
v. :> Mvrari ^»b-bat Au;rustu> Ca*>ar iut1mmt*itui tacili 
o: ivi.i "liiru >nrtita m: : qimd etiam de Antnniuo Pio 
'.:•:.: \ rar.iiv « »} -ri nn » eelebratur. cuju«» mors somni alieujus 
**:..v> *; plaeidi ima^im-m habebat. Similiter et in 
K."/.i--..:l::i- in.irl'i» nil nii^-raliile,'- nil mnninoMim. nil ab 
V.;:::iana natura alieuum erat. Xon de>idcriu vita\ mm 
:r.-rM impatientia. mm doloris cruciatibas torquebatur: 
r.v.!:i;m ab rat ^viuptinna diriiin aut t<edimi; sed «minia 
v/.:* „viicri* erant. ut natura» tYaplitatem potiu* quam 
. s "rn;pti-»nem aut dedreu< ostenderent. Paucos enim 
rrire ••bitum die*, ex corporis nimia Mccitate, et nuis 
::;.i* ivpii eulinen sequuntur attenuati, nee unquaiu 
:::!■:■• aut uberiore dia»ta irri^ati, 3 nervonini rigoiv per- 
eii:<.K voeem taimn (quod tieri mui solet. in ejusmodi 
:r. ■:bn^ i-t mentem et niotum, licet tardiorem et liebc- 
:! -Ti-m. ivtinuit. Atque is persona* suie 4 Status paucis 

-.T-U-. i:. 

f v 'Nn.:: : . . . jVriy im. R. which perhnp* i? the true reailing. 
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diebus tantum duravit; ut non tanquam actus vitaB 
novissimus, sed tamquam primus gradus ad mortem 
fuerit. Nam imminutis facultatibus in vita diu manere 
miserum ; l sed a sensu paulatim sopito ad mortem 
properare, placida et clemens vita3 clausula est. 

Addo et illud in felicitatis ejus cumulum insignem : 
quod non tantum nomine proprio, sed et ministrorum a 
virtute, felicissima fuit. Tales enim viros nacta est, 
quales fortasse haec insula antehac 8 non peperit. Deus 
autem, regibus favens, etiam spiritus ministrorum ex- 
citat et ornat. 

Restant felicitates posthuinae duae, iis quae vivam 
comitabantur fere celsiores et augustiores ; una succes- 
soris, altera memoria). Nam successorem sortita est 
eum, qui licet et mascula virtute et prole et nova im- 
perii accessione fastigium ejus excedat et obumbret, 
tarnen et nomini et honoribus ejus faveat, et actis ejus 
quandam perpetuitatem donet : cum nee ex personarum 
delectu nee ex institutorum ordine quiequam magnop- 
ere mutaverit : adeo ut raro filius parenti tanto si- 
lentio atque tarn exigua mutatione et perturbatione 
successerit. Memoria autem ejus ita et in ore homi- 
num et in animis viget, ut, per mortem extineta invidia 
. atque accensa 4 fama, felicitas memoriae cum felicitate 
vitaa quodammodo certet. Nam si qua ex studio 
partium et dissensione religionis vagatur fama facti- 
osa (quae tarnen ipsa jam timida videtur, et consensu 
vieta), ea et sincera non est, et perennis esse non 
potest. Atque ob eam causam praeeipue hiuc 6 de 
felicitate ejus et divini favoris notis collegi ; ut malev- 

1 miserum habetur. R. s ministrorum statu*. R. 

* ante eum diem. R. * incensa. R. 

* hoc qualia sunt. 
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Da beoedictioEubaa nu maledio- 
ad hne, ut iUe ad Csmnm, «* Qua 



i admiratkmem " jwHf 
Neque ea quam deacripsnna 
frK-ifm offi eronire polest, niri qui et a dmna cbari- 
tate * cximie natmeatar atque fbveatur, ac etiam mori- 
bm et virtuta haue fetMIMM tibi aliqna ex parte finx- 
erit- Sed tarnen nmm est panca admodam que ad 
bhh pertinent ■objungere,* in üb aolummodo que 



Feit Eüzabetha in religione pia et moderata, et con- 
stans ac novitatis inim«-». Atque pietatis indicia, 
licet in (actis et rebus qaaa gessit maxime elncescant, 
tarnen et in viUe ratione et conauetudine familiari non 
leviter* admnbrata sunt. Liturgiis et divinis offieiis, 
aat sacello solenniore aut inleriore, raro abfuit. In 
Scriptum et patrum scriptis (prseeipue beati Augn*- 
tini) legendis, multum versata est. Preces quasdsm 
ipsa* ex occasione et re nata composuit. In Dei men- 
lioitem vel communi sermone ineidens, fere semper et' 
Creatoris nomen addidit, et oculos et voltum ad hn- 
militatem et reverentiam quandam composuit ; quod 
et ipse sjepe notavi. Quod autem quidam vulgavenint, 
eam minime mortalitatis memorem fuisse, adeo ut nee 
de senectute nee de morte mentionem aequo animo feie- 
ret, id ralsissimum fuit ; cum ipsa ssepUsüne, mnltis 
ante mortem annis, magna oomitate se vetnJam dicerei; 
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et de inscriptione sepulchri, quid sibi maxime placeret, 
sermones haberet ; cum diceret sibi gloriam et splendi- 
dos titulos minime cordi esse ; sed lineam memoria^ 
unam aut alteram, quae nomen ejus tantum, et vir- 
ginitatem, et tempus regni, et religionis instaurationem, 
et pacis conservationem, brevi verborum compendio 
signiiicaret. Verum est, cum »täte florenti et liberis 
procreandis habili de successore declarando interpellare- 
tur, respondisse, Se linteum sepulchrale sibi vivaB ante 
oculos obtendi nullo modo passuram. Attamen non 
multis ante mortem annis, cum cogitabunda esset, ac, 
ut verisimile est, de mortalitate sua meditaretur, et 1 
quidam ex intimis sermonem intulisset, quod munera 
et loca multa et magna in republica nimium diu vaca- 
rent, commotior et assurgens, Se certo scire suum 
locum ne tantillum temporis vacaturum dixit. 

Quod ad moderationem in religione attinet, haerere 
videbimur, propter legum in subditos religionis ponti- 
ficiae latarum severitatem. Sed ca proferemus quae 
nobis et certo nota et diligenter notata sunt. 

Certissimum est, hunc fuisse istius principis animi 
sensum, ut vim conscientiis adhibere nollet ; sed rursus 
statum regni sui praetextu conscientiae et religionis in 
discrimen venire non permitteret. Ex hoc fönte, pri- 
mum duarum religionum libertatem et tolerationem 
auctoritate publica, in populo animoso et feroce, et ab 
animorum contentione ad manus et arma facile veni- 
ente, 2 certissimam perniciem judicavit. Etiam in novi- 
tate regni, cum omnia suspecta cssent, ex praesulibus 
ecclesiae quosdam magis turbidi et factiosi ingenii, auc- 
toritate legis accedente, sub custodia libera habuit. 
Reliquis utriusque ordinis, non acri aliqua inquisitione 

i ut. B. J cenUnte admiltert. B. 
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molesta, scd benigna conniventia prapsidio fuit. Hie 
primus rerum Status : neque de hac dementia, licet ex- 
communicatione Pii quinti provocata, qiue et indignati- 
onem addere et occasionem pnebere novi instituti 
potiüt, qiiidquam fere mutavit, sed natura sua uti per- 
severavit. Kam prudentissima foemina et magnaniina, 
lmjusmodi terrorum sonitu nil admoduin conunota est ; 
secura de populi sui fide et amore, et de tactionis 
pontificiae intra regnum ad nocendum virium tenuitate, 
non accedente hoste extenio. At sub vicesimum ter- 
dum regni sui annum, rerum commutatio facta est. 
Atque haec temporis distinetio non commode iieta, sed 
in publicis actis expressa ac veluti in sere incisa est 
Neque enim ante annum cum gravior aliqua pa*na 
per leges prius sancitas subditis suis l pontiticia.» roli- 
gionis ineubuit. Verum sub hoc tempus, ainbitiosum 
et vastum Ilispania» consilium de lux- regno sul|ju- 
gando paulatim detegi cu*pit. Hu jus pars magna tuit, 
ut nmnibus niodis intra remii viseera factio a statu 
aliena et rerum novarum cupida exritaretur, qua* 
liosti invadenti adluereret. Ea ex dissensione reliiri- 
tinis sperabatur. Itaque huie rei 2 omni opera ineum- 
l>endum statuebant, et pullulantibus tunc seminariis. 
sacerdotes in regnum imniissi qui Studium relio-ionis 
Romana» exeitarent et spargerent, viin exoummunica- 
tiunis Romaine in fide solvenda 8 docerent et 4 innilrj- 
rent, et animos hominum novarum rerum expeetatione 
erigerent et pnepararent. Circa idem tempus, et Hi- 
beniia apertis armis tentabatur ; et noineii et re^imei) 
Elizabeths variis et sceleratis lil>ellis proscindebatur : 
ilenique insolitus erat rerum tumor, pramuntius ma- 

1 niii om. I». a rei oni. II. 
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joris motiis. Neque sane dixerim singulos sacerdotes 
in participationem consilii assumptos aut quid ageretur 
conscios, sed tantummodo prava aliense malitire instru- 
menta fuisse. Sed tarnen hoc verum est et multis 
confessionibus testatum, omnes fere sacerdotes, qui ab 
eo quem diximus anno usque ad tricesimum Elizabeth» 
annum (quo consilium Hispanias et pontifieium per 
memorabilem illum et classis et terrestrium copiarum 
apparatum executioni mandatum erat) in hoc regnum 
missi 1 erant, habuisse in man d litis inter functionis 
officia hoc insuper, ut Non posse haec diutius stare; 
novam rerum faciem et conversionem non ita multo 
post conspicuam fore ; curae esse et pontifici et prin- 
cipibus catholicis rem Anglicam, modo ipsi sibi non 
desint ; insinuarent. Etiam ex sacerdotibus nonnulli 
rebus et inacliinationibus quse ad Status labefactationem 
et subversionein pertinebant manifeste se immiscue- 
rant ; et, quod maxime movit, consilii hujus et negotii 
ratio per Uteras ex multis partibus interceptas 2 pate- 
facta est ; in quibus scriptum erat, Vigilantiam reginae 
et concilii sui circa catholicos elusam iri. Illam enim 
ad hoc tantum inten tarn esse, 8 ne quod caput in per- 
sona alicujus nobilis aut viri primarii eatholicorum 
factioni se attollerct. At consilium jam tale adhiberi, 
ut per homines privatos atque ex inferiore nota, neque 
eos inter se conspirantes et conscios, per secreta con- 
fessionum omnia disponerentur et pnvpararentur. At- 
que hie tum artes adhibebantur, hujusmodi hominibus 
(quod etiam nuper in casu non dissimili videre licuit) 
usitatae et familiäres. Hac tanta periculorum tempes- 

1 immusi. R. 

*per Ut. ex m. p. inttrctptat consilii h. et neg. rat. R. 

* esst om. R. 




. pobüeti 
i cEtescorat) gnmariba» legnm rä- 
cnü» caastrngexet. Atqne mgravescente malo, cn 
ongo ajoB sMerdotibas Mtnintrionan depaUretar, om 
in «stet» partibas nntrM, et exterorum prindpntn, 
hujas regni ex profan hoetmm, opibo» et eleemoejnii 
sasbeststi enent, et in locis versati nbi ne nomen qiri- 
dom ipsmn Elizabeth», nkd nt heretk», excommmri- 
cabB, diris ' devote, andiebatar ; quiqoo (etn non ipä 
criminibus majestatis imbati) st eomm qui hnjuiunodi 
sceleribus operam dedissent intimi cognoecerentar; 1 
quiqae suis artibus et renenis ipsam catholicorum nu- 
s;un, antea magis dnlcem et innoxiam, depravasseot 
et novo veluti fermento et perniciosa malignitate infe- 
cissent ; non aliud inventum est remedium, quam ut 
hujusmodi homines ab omni in hoc regnum aditu sab 
pa?iia capitis proliibercntur : quod tandem vicesimo 
st'ptimo regni sui anno factum est. Neque ita mulCo 
post eventus ipse, cum tanta tempestas hoc regnum 
adorta esset et totis viribus incubuisset, horum homi- 
num invidiam et odium auxit ; 8 ac si omocm charita- 
tem patriae exuissent quam servituti externa} tradere 

i a dir». R. 



* i/uiiiquam lenibal ttdpatint atati. R. I bave prefemd tbe rendiiig of 
the MS. becanse tbe sealence u given by Rewley ig certiüily wroof, • 
negative belnp; wanted. It Mein probable bowever ibat tbe emtrarme 
frum mime interlinear correction, either imperfectly niade or cereleulr 
read, Perhaps the words ita multo pott wen intended to be «ruck out, « 
iritroduced witli mm after cum; with either of whicb ■ilentioni tbe kh- 
tonce ns given by Rawley read) to mo mora imtundly than Ual in 
the MS. 
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in votis habuissent. 1 Ac postea sane, licet motus 2 ab 
Hispania qui hujus severitatis Stimulus erat consedisset 
aut remitteretur ; tarnen cum et memoria praeteriti 
temporis in animis et sensibus hominum alte infixa 
maneret, et leges semel factas aut abrogare inconstans 
aut negligere dissolutum videretur, ipsa rerum vis 
Elizabetham traxit, ut ad priorem rerum statum qui 
ante vicesimum tertium regni sui annum erat revertere 
sibi integrum non esset. Huc accessit quorundam in 
fisci commodis augendis industria, et ministrorum jus- 
titiae qui non aliam patriae salutem quam quae legibus 
continetur intiospicere aut intueri consueverunt, so- 
licitudo; quae omnia 8 executionem legum urgebant. 4 
Ipsa tarnen, in natura suae specimen manifestum, ita 
legum mucronem contudit, ut pauci pro numero sacer- 
dotes capitali supplicio plecterentur. Neque haec de- 
fensionis loco dicta sunt, qua res ista non eget : 6 cum 
et salus regni in hoc verteretur, et universal istius 
severitatis ratio et modus longe infra sanguinaria et 
inter Christianos vix nominanda, atque ex iis non- 
nulla 6 potius ab arrogantia atque malitia quam a neces- 
sitate profecta, pontificiorum exempla steterit. Sed 
ejus quod asseruimus memores, Elizabetham 7 in causa 
religionis moderatam fuisse, et variationem quae mit, 
non in natura sua sed in temporibus existitisse, dem- 
onstrasse nos existimamus. 

De constantia autem Elizabethae in religione ac 

1 Tbis clause (quam . . . habuissent) is omitted by Rawley. 

* meUa. R. Wbich is perhaps right. 
a quidem. R. 

4 po$cebani et uryebanL R. 

* qua res ista mm egent. R. 

* eaque potius. R. 
T tum. R. 
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ejus cultu, maximum argumentum est, qu<xl religionem 

pontitieiam, regno soroiis auctoritate publica et multa 

cum impcnse stabilitam, 1 et altas jam radices ageiitein, 

atque omnium qui in magistratibus et cum potestate 

erant consensu et studio tinnatam ; tarnen quanduqui- 

dem nee verbo Dei, nee primitiva? puritati, nee eun- 

scienthe sua» consentanea esset, maximo animo et pau- 

cissimis adjumentis convulsit et abrogant. Xeque id 

pneeeps aut acri impetu ; sed prudenter et tempestive. 2 

Idque tum ex multis aliis 3 rebus, tum ex responsu 

quodam 4 suo per occasionem facto conjicere licet. 

Nam primis regni diebus, cum in oiuen et gratula- 

tionein novi prineipatus vineti (ut moris est) sulve- 

rentur, accessit ad eam, ad sacellum tum pergenteiii, 

aulicus quidam, qui ex natura et eonsuetudine jnramii 

quaudain 5 licentiam sibi assumpsenit. Isque. mvo o.x 

motu proprio sive a quodam ö prudentiore iimni^'.K 

lnVUiun supplicem ei ]»(»rrexit, et" magna tre«|iimtia 

clara voce addidit, Restare adliuc quatimr aut quin- 

que vinetos, idque immerito ; illis se libertatein ut ivl- 

iquis petere. Kos e>se quatuor Kvangelista**, atque 

etiam apostolum l'aulum, qui diu iguota lingiia t:in- 

quam carceiv conclusi, inter populum conversiri imn 

possent. Cui illa prudentissime. Scw'itandum adhuc 

melius ab ipMs esse, utrum liberari vellent. 8 Atque ita 

impruvisje qiuestioni suspenso respou>o oceurrit, veluti 

umnin integra sibi servans. Xequc tarnen timiile et 

ner vices bar instillavit ; sed online gravi et matun»« 

liabito inter partes colloquio, et peractis regni cuiiiitiis, 
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tum demum (idque intra orbem unius anni vertentis) 
ita omnia quiu ad ecclcsiam pcrtinebant ordinavit et 
stabilivit, ut ne punctum quidem 1 ab Ulis ad extremum 
vitaj diem recedi pateretur. Quin et singulis fere 
regni comitiis, ne quid in eeclesiaj disciplina aut riti- 
bus innovaretur publice monuit. Atque de religione 
hactenus. 

Quod si quis ex tristibus 2 leviora illa exaggeret, 
quod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari, 
extolli, 8 sinebat, 4 volebat, eaque ultra sortem a*tatis 
continuabat: hax; tarnen, si mollius accipias, admira- 
tione et ipsa carere non possunt ; cum talia sint fere, 
qualia in fabulosis narrationibus inveniantur, de regina 
quadam in insulis beatis ejusque aula atque institutis, 
quae amorum admirationem 6 recipiat, lasciviam pro- 
hibeat : sin severius, habent et illa admirationem, eam- 
que vel maximam, quod hujusmodi deliciae non multum 
femae, nil prorsus majestati ejus officerent ; nee impe- 
rium relaxarent, nee impedimento notabili rebus et 
negotiis gerendis essent. Hujusmodi enim res se cum 
publica fortuna commiscere haud raro solent. Verum, 
ut sennones nostros claudamus : fuit certe ista prineeps 
bona et morata, etiam talis videri voluit : vitia oderat, 
et se bonis artibus clarescere cupiebat. Sane ad men- 
tionem morum illius, 6 in mentein mihi venit quod 
dicam. Cum scribi ad legatum suum jussisset de qui- 
busdam mandatis ad Reginam Matrem Valosiorum 
separatim perferendis ; atque qui ab epistolis erat clau- 
sulam quandam inseruisset, ut legatus diceret, tan- 
quam ad favorem aueupandum, 7 Esse nimirum ipsas 

1 quidem om. MS. S tristioribtu. R. 

8 et extolli. R. 4 atque voltbot. R. 

* amoris atiminist rationem. R. • tucrum. R. 

7 oecupandum. HS. 
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that she was raised to sovereignty from a private for- 
tune ; not so nrach becanse of tbat feeüng so deeply 
seated in man's nature, whereby benefits which come 
nnexpected and unhoped fbr are always coonted the 
greater blessings ; but becanse Princea wbo are brongbt 
up in the reigning honse with assnred ezpectation of 
sncceeding to the throne, aro eommonly spoiled by 
the indulgence and licence of their edacation, and h 
turn out both less capable and less temperate. And 
therefore you will find that the best kings are they 
who have been trained in both schools of fortune; 
auch as Henry the Seventh with us, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France ; both of whom, of Ute yeais and 
al meist at the eaine time, came to their kingdoms not 
only trom a private but from an adverse and troubled 
fortune ; and both were eminently prosperous ; the one 
cxcelling in wisdom, the other in justice. Much like 
was the ca.se of this Queen, whose early times and 
opening prospects fortune chequered with uncertainty, 
that afterwards when sbe was settled in the throne it 
might prove to the last con staut and equable. For 
Elizabeth at her birth was destined to the succession, 
then dismherited, afterwards superseded. Her fortan« 
in her brother's reign was more propitious and serene, 
in her sister's more troubled and doubtful. And yet 
she did not pass suddcnly from the prison to the 
throne, with a rnind embittered and swelling with the 
sense of misfortune, but was first restored to liltfrty 
and comforted with expeetation ; and so came to her 
kingdoni at last quietly and prosperously, without 
tiunnlt or competitor. All which I mention to sliow 
lniw Divine Providence, meaning to produce an ex* 
cellont Queen, passed her by way of preparstion 
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through these several stagcs of discipline. Nor ougbt 
tkc calaniity of her mothcr to be admitted as an ob- 
jection to the dignity of her birt-li : the rather becau.se 
it is clear that Henry the Eighth had fallen in love 
with another woman before he feil in anger with 
Anne, and because he has not escaped the eensure 
of posterity as a man by nature extremely prone both 
to loves and suspicions, and violent in both even to 
the shedding of blood. And l>eside8, the criminal 
charge in which she was involved was in itself, if we 
consider only the person to whom it related, iinproba- 
ble, and rested upon the slenderest conjectures ; as 
was secrctly whispered (as the manner is in such 
cases) even then, and Anne herseif just before her 
death with a high spirit and in memorable words 
made protestation. For having procured a messenger 
whose fidelity and good will she thought she could 
trust, she sent the King, in the very hour when she 
was preparing for the scaffold, a message to this effect : 
" That he kcpt constant to his course of heaping hon- 
ours upon her ; from a gentlewoman without title he 
had made her marchioness ; he had then raised her 
to be the partner of his throne and bed ; and now 
at last, because there remained no higher step of 
earthly honour, he had vouchsafed to erown her in- 
nocence with martyrdom. ,, Which words the mes- 
senger durst not indeed carry to the King, who was 
then in the heat of a new love; but fame, the vin- 
dicator of truth, transmitted them to posterity. 

I account also as no small part of Elizabeth^ felic- 
ity the period and compass of her administration ; not 
only for its length, but as falling within that portion 
of her life which was fittest for the control of aftairs 
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and the Landung of the reins of govcrnment She 

was twenty-five years old (the age at which gnar- 

dianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she 

continued reigning tili her seventieth year ; so that 

she never expericnced either the disadvantages and 

subjection to other men's wills incident to a ward, 

nor the inconvenienees of a Hngering and impotent 

old age, Now old age brings with it even to private 

persons miseries enough ; but to kings, besides those 

evils which are common to all, it brings also decline 

of greatness and inglorious exits from the stage. For 

there is hardly any sovereign who reign s tili he be- 

comes old and feeble, but suffers some diminution of 

power and reputation : of whicli we liave a very emi- 

nent examplc in Philip the Seeond, King of Spain, 

a most powcrful prinee and perfcct in the art of g»v- 

ernnient ; who in his last timcs when worn out with 

aw Warne deenlv sensible of this which I sav, and 

thercfore wisely siibmitted to the condition of things; 

voluntarilv sacrificed the territories he had won in 

France, established peace there, attemptod the like in 

other place*, that he might leave a settled estate and 

all things clear and entire to his successor. Eliza- 

beth's fortune on the contrary was so eonstant and 

flourishing, that not only did her declining, but though 

declinin " still fresh and vigorous years, bring with 

thcm no decline at all in the State of her aftairs ; hut 

it was (Tiinted to her for an assurcd token of lier felic- 

itvnotto die before the fate of the revolt in Ireland 

had been decided by a victory ; lest her glory might 

*eem to be in any part sullied and incomplete. 

Jfor must it be forgotten withal among what kind 
of people she reigned ; for had she been called to nilo 
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over Palmyrenes or in an unwarlike and efFeminate 
country like Asia, the wonder would have been less ; 
a womanish people might well enough be governed by 
a woman ; but that in England, a nation particularly 
fierce and warlike, all things could be swayed and 
controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for 
the highest admiration. 

Observe too that this same humour of her people, 
ever eager for war and impatient of peace, did not 
prevent her from cultivating and maintaining peace 
dnring the whole time of her reign. And this her 
desire of peace, together with the success of it, I 
count among her greatest praises; as a thing happy 
for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for 
her conscience. Some little disturbance there was in 
the northern counties about the tenth year of her 
reign, but it was immediately quieted and extin- 
goished. The rest of her years flourished in inter- 
nal peace, secure and profound. 

And this peace I regard as more especially flour- 
ishing from two circumstances that attended it, and 
which though they have nothing to do with the merit 
of peace, add much to the glory of it. The one, 
that the calamities of her neighbours were as fires to 
make it more conspicuous and illustrious ; the other 
that the benefits of peace were not unaccompanied 
with honour of war, — the reputation of England 
for arms and military prowess being by many noble 
deeds, not only maintained by her, but increased. 
For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to France, 
and to Scotland ; the naval expeditions to both the 
Indies, some of which sailed all round the globe ; the 
fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts 
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of Spain ; tlic many dufeats 


and overthrows of the 


rebels in Irelaud; — all tht-se 


had the effect 


of fctxp- 


ing both the warlike virtuos of our nation ii 


1 lull vig- 


oui' and its fsime and In motu 


■ in füll lustre. 




Wliich glory had likewUe 


ttrifl merit attached, — 


that. white ncijdibour kings 011 the one side 


owed the 


preservation of their kiiigdotus to her timely 


suecount ; 


suppliant peoples on the othe: 


i-, given up by ül-adi ]-.-•[ 


princes to the cruelty of tlieir minist ers, to 


the fury 


of the populaee, and to every kind of spoliation aud 


di' va Station, reoeived reliuf in 


their uiisery ; 


by meuris 


of which they stand to this 


day. 




Nor were her coinisels less beneficent anc 


■:ilut;isv 


than her suecoura; witness r. 


ier remonstranc 


es so fn- 



quently addressed to the King of Spain that he would 
moderate bis anger against his subjects in the Low 
Countries, and admit tbem to return to their alle- 
giancc under conditions not intolerable ; and her con- 
tinua! warnings and earnest solicitations addressed to 
the kfngs of France that they would observe their 
edicts of pacification. That her counsel was in botli 
cascs unsuccessful, I do not deny. The common fete 
of Europe did not suffer it to succeed in the first ; 
for so the ambition of Spain, being released as it were 
from prison, would have been free to spend itself (as 
things then were) upon the ruin of the kingdoms and 
common wealths of Christendom. The blood of so 
inany innocent persons, slaughtered with their wives 
and children at their hearths and in their beds by 
the vilest rabble, like so many brüte bcasts animated, 
armed, and set on by public authority, forbade it in 
the other; that innocent blood demanding in just re- 
vengc that the kingdom which had been guilty of so 
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atrocious a crime should expiate it by mutiml slaugk- 
ters and massacres. Bot however that might be, she 
was not the less true to her own part, in perfonning 
tlie office of an ally both wiae and benevolent. 

Upon aiiothcr account also t.liis peace so cultivated 
and maintained by Elizabeth is matter uf admiradon ; 
numtdy. tflat it proceeded not from any inclinatioii of 
tln.' time» l" peace, but finm her own prudence and 
good managemcnt. For in a kingdom laboring witli 
intestine fuetion on aeeount of religiun, and standing 
as a shield and stronghold of defence against the then 
formidabk' and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter 
for war was nowise vvanting; it was she wbo by her 
bstxt and her couusels combined kept it «oder; as 
was proved by an evenl the most memorable in reepBOt 
of felieity of all the actions of our time. For when 
that Spanish fk-et, got up with such travail and fer- 
meni, waited upon with the terror and expectatjon of 
all Europe, inspired with such confidence of victary, 
came ploughing into our Channels, it never took s 
much as a cockboat at sea, never fired so much as a 
epttage on tlie land, never even touched the shore ; 
but was first beaten in a battfe and then dispersed and 
wasted iu a miserable night with many shipwrecks ; 
while on the ground and territories of England peace 
remained undisturbed and unshakcn. 

Nor was she less fortunato in escaping the treacher- 
d/m attempts of conspirators than in defeating and re- 
pelling the fbrcea of the enemy. For not a few cmi- 
• üimed at her life were in the happiest manne] 
both detected and defeated ; and yet was not her * 
Bude thereby more alanned or anxious ; there was i 
Oierease in the number of her gnards ; no kceping 
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within her palace and seldom going abroad ; but Stil 
secure and confident, and thmking more of the i 
than of the danger, she held her wonted course, i 
made no change in her way of life. 

Worthy of rernark too is the nature of the tiines in 
which. she flourished. For there are some times s 
barbarous and ignorant that it is as easy a matter t 
govcrn inen as to drive a flock of sheep. But the lot 
wf this Queen feil upon times highly instructed a 
cultivated, in which it is not possible to be eminor 
and excellent lvithout the greatest gifts of mind and i 
singular composition of virtue. 

Again, the reigns of women are commonly obscui 
by marriage ; their praises and nctions passing to tlie 
credit of their husbands ; whereas those that continue 
unmarried have their glory entire and proper to them- 
selves. In her case this was more especäally so ; inas- 
much as she had no helps to lean upon ii 
ment, except such as she had herself provided ; 
own brother, no uncle, no kinsman of the royal fam 
to share her cares and support her authority. 
even those whom she herself raised to honour she ■ 
kcpt in band and mingled one with another, that while 
sbe Snfused into each the greatest solicitude to please 
her she was herself ever her own mistress. 

Chüdless she was indeed, and left no issue of her 
own ; a thing which has happened also to the most for- 
tunate persona, as Alexander the Great, Julius Cajsar, 
Trajan, and others ; and which has always been a 
moot-point and argued on both sides ; some taking it 
for a diminution of felicity, for that to be happy both 
in the individual seif and in the propagation of the 

ind would he a blessing above the condition of hu- 
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nity; othors rcgarding it u the erowa and consum- 
lation of felicity, bceause that happiness only can be 
mmted perfect orer whiuh fortane has no forum 

■x ; whicii cannot be where there is posterity. 

Nor were outwanl conditions waoting: a tall stat- 

:, a gracefnl shape, a countenance in tlie liighest de- 

B majestie and yet sweet, a most happy and healthy 

istitution ; to which this also miist be added, tbat 

iiining her hcalth and vigour to the end, and baving 

Ktriaoced neither tbe vicissitudes of fortune nor tbe 

s of old age, she obtained at last by an easy and gcn- 

s death tbat eutkanasia whicb Augustus Ca;sar was 

wollt so earnestly to pray tbr ; and whicb. is noted in 

: of that excellent Einperor Antoninus Pius, 

whose death wore tbe appeannice of a sweet and placid 

iep. So Iikewise in tbe last ilhiess of Elizabeth there 

t notbing miserable, nothing terrible, nothing re- 

olting to human nature. She was not tormented 

"ther with desire of life, or imputience of sickness, or 

jigs of pain : none of the Symptoms were frightful 

loathsome ; but all of that kind whicb showed 

ther the frailty tban the corruption and dishonour of 

lature. For a few days before her death, by reason 

T the exceeding dryness of her body, wasted as it was 

rith tlie cares of government and never refreshed with 

f a raore generous dict, she was Struck with pa- 

alysis ; and yet she retaincd her powers of spcech (a 

; not iisual in that di*ease) and of mind and of 

m ; only somewhat alower and duller. And this 

tote of her body Iasted only a few days, :is if it wen 

I Hke the last act of life tban the first Step to death. 

■ t-i contintM long alive with the nvulties Unpaired 

1 miserable thing ; but tu bave tbe sense a littlt 1 laid 
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asleep and so pass quickly to death, is a placid and 
merciful ptsriod aud close of lifo. 

To crown all, as she was most forrunate in all tliat 
betonged to herseif, so was she in the virtue of her 
ministem. For slie had such men about her as perhaus 
tili that day this island did not producc. Bat God 
when he favours kings raises also and accompb'shes the 
spirits of their servants. 

Her death was followed by two posthmnous felk'in'es, 
more lofty and august perhaps than those which at- 
tended her in life ; her suceessor, and her memory*. 
For suceessor she has got one who, though in resficct 
of masculine virtue and of issue and of fresh accessio« 
of empire he overtop and overshadow her, nevertheless 
botb rshows a tender respect for her name and honour, 
and bestows upon her acts a kind of perpetnity ; hav- 
ing made no change of any consequence either in 
choice of persons or order of proceedinga ; insomnch 
that seldom has a son succeeded to a father with such 
süence and so little change and pertnrbation. And as 
for her memory, it is so strong and fresh both in the 
mouths and minds of men that, now death has estin- 
guished envy and lighted up fame, the felicity of her 
memory contends in a manner with the felicity of her 
life. For if any factious rumour (bred of party feel- 
ing and religious dissension) still wanders abroad (and 
yet even this seems now timid and weak and overborne 
by general consent), sincere it is not, endurmg it ean- 
not be. And on this account chiefly it is that I hsve 
put together these observations, such as they are, con- 
ccming her felicity and the marks she enjoyed of the 
divine favour, that malevolent men may fear to c 
what God haa so highly hlessed. 
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And if any man shall say in ans wer, as was said to 
B Here is nmch indeed to aduiire aiid wandet 
ai, bot wliat is tliere to praise? " surely I aecount true 
wonder und adniiration as a kind ul' «COM nf praise. 
Nor can so happy a fortime as I have described fall to 
tlie tot of any, but such as besidcs being siiigularly sus- 
iaiiiL-d and iiourisbed by tlie divine favour, are also in 
MUH nu'usurc by tlieir own virtuc tlie makers of such 
l'iiiiiin.' finr themscivus. And yet I tliiuk good to add 
some few reniarks lipon her nioral character ; confining 
mjnelf however tu those jKiints which secm most, to 
ive opening and supply fnel to the Speeches of trä- 
nen. 
In religion Elizabeth was pious and moderatc, and 
letftBt, and adverse tu innovation. Of her puly, 
ul'Ii tlie proofs appear most clcarly in her MtioEjB, 
t no slight tmees were tu be found Hkcwise in her 
dinary way of Hfe and conversation. Prayers and 
Cnrioe Service, either in her chapel or cluset, she sel- 
1 faited to attend. Of tlie Seriptures and tlie writ- 
* uf tliu Fiitlici'i*, '?sj)L'oially those of St. Augustina, 
3 was a great reader. Some prayers upon particiilar 
she herseif composed. If she ohamed even 
n talk to speak of God, she almost always 
i gave him tlie title of her Maker, and composed 
t ayea and countenance to an expression of himiility 
I reverence; a thing which I hnve myself often ob- 
rved. And as for that which some have given out, 
;;ti she could not endure the thought of mortality and 
s iinpalient of all allusiun either to old age or death, 
ist is atterly untrue. For very often, many yearj 
i her death, she would pleasantly call lierself an 
1 woman, and woidd talk of the kind of epitaph she 
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»oth dergy and laity, far frora troubling thcin with 
iny severe Inquisition, she sheltered by a gracious con- 
ti rency. This was the conditio!» of atiäirs at Bot, 
wlitn provokeil by the excomnaunicatiou pro- 
HWB08d against her by Pias QnintUB (an act HifficMOt 
tot only lo have rooaed Indignation bat to bare fhr- 
ished grouad and matter tbr a new courae oi' proceud- 
ig), did she depart almost at all from this cl^im ncy. 
t penevered in the course whieh was agreeabh' tu her 
n nature. For being both wise aiid of a lügb spirit, 
3 was little moved with the soimd of such terrora ; 
g she could depend upon the loyal ty and love of 
r own people, and upon the suiall power die popiah 
rty within ihe realm had to do harui, as long :i- rlu-y 
i not seconded by a forcigu encmy. About the 
p-third year of her reign bowevar, the case htm 
ed. And this distinction of tiroe is not arti- 
y devised to make things fit, but expressed and 
igraved in public acts. 

r up to that year there was no penalty of a griev- 

; kind imposed by previous laws upon popish sub- 

But just then the ambitinus and vast design of 

lain lor tho subjugiition of the kingdom came glitt 

" f to light. Of this a principal part was the raising 

rithin the bowel* of tho realm of a diaafiected ;iml 

iwvolutionary party whicb should join with the inv;ni- 

g enemy ; and the liope of enecting this lay in nur 

gious dissensions. To this object therefore they 

thjemaelvea with all their might ; and, the 

s beginning then to blossom, priests were sent 

into England fbr the purpose of kindling and 

' a zeal fbr the Romish religion, of teaching 

1 inculcating the power of Romish excoiuniunication 
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to release suhjccts from tlieir obedience, and of c: 
ing and preparing tuen 's nu'nds with expectatioti ol' n 
change. About tlic mm time an atteinpt was madc 
upnn Ireland with open arme, the name and govem- 
inent of Elizabeth was assailed with » variery of wieked 
ÜIk'Is, und there was :\ stränge Iituu-tiI and swelliug in 
thc world, forerunner of some greater disturbance. 
And though I do not say that all the priusts were ac- 
quainted with thc design, or knew what was doing; for 
they may have been only the tools of other men's mal- 
ice; yet it 13 true, and proved by the confessions of 
many witnesses, that from the year I have mentioned 
to the thirtieth of Elizabeth (when the design of Sj>ain 
and the Pope was put in execution by that memorable 
armada of laud and sea forces) almost all thc priests 
wbo were sent over to this country were charged" 
among the other offices belonging to their funcüon, to 
insinuato that matters could not long stay as they were, 
that a new aspect and turn of things would be seen 
shortly, and that the State of England was cared for 
both by the Pope and the Catholic princes, if the Eng- 
lish would but be true to themselves. Besides which, 
some of the priests had plainly engaged themselves in 
practices tending directly to the shaking and Subversion 
of the State ; and above all, letters were intercepted 
fn.nn various quarters by which the plan upon which 
they were to proceed was discovered ; in which letters 
it was written, that the vigilance of the Queen and 
her Council in the matter of the Catholics would be 
eluded ; for that she was only intent upon preventing 
thc Catholic party from gctting a head in the person of 
any nobleman or great personage, whereas the plan 
now was to dispose and prepare ererything by the 
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mwbct of private persona and men of small mark; and 

that too withoat their having any coinmunication or 

acquaintance one with anotlier; but all to be done 

luider the seal of conies-sion. Such were the arts thcn 

PBBOited to — arts wiüi which these men (as IM bifW 

scen latfly in a case not mucb unlikc) are practised 

and laminar. This so grcat tempest of' dangers niade 

it a kind of QocoBflity für Elizabeth to put Maas severer 

istraint upon that |>arty of her subjects which was 

iged truin her and by these meaus poisoned be- 

nd recovery, and WM at the Baute time growing rieh 

reason of their inununity ti-om puhhc oflieus and 

burdens. And as the mischief increased, the origin of 

it being traced to the äeininary priests, wbo were bred 

in foreign park), and Btlpported by the purses and char- 

ities of foreign princes, professed eneraies of this king- 

dom, and wiiose thne had been passed in places where 

very name of Elizabeth was ncver heard exeept as 

t of :i heretic exe omni unicatcd and accursed, and 

o (if not themselves staincd with treason) were the 

ledged intimates of those that were directly en- 

in sueh crimes, and had by their own arts and 

ms depraved and soiired with a new leaven of ma- 

;y the whole lump of Catholies, which had bcfore 

morc swcet and harmless ; there was no remedy 

; but that men of this class should be profaibÜsS 

pain of death froni Coming in,to the kingdom at 

which at last, in the twenty-seventh year of her 

was done. Nor did the event itself which Ü>1- 

not long after, when so great a tempest assaüed 

feil with all its fury upon the kingdom, tend in 

degTi/e to mitigate the envy and batred of these 

; but rather increased it, as if they had utterly 
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cast off all foeling for their country, which they were 
ready to betray to a foreign servituile. And though it 
is true tliat the fear of danger from Spain, which was 
the spur that goaded her to this severitry, did after- 
wards subside or ahato ; yet because the memory of 
the tune past remained deeply printed in uien's minds 
and ieelings, and the laws once made coujd not be 
abrogated without the appearanee of mconstancy, or 
neglected without the appearanee of weakness and dis- 
order, the very force of circumstances made it iuipos- 
sible for Elizabeth to return to the former state of 
things as it was before the twenty-seventh year of her 
reign. To which must be added the industry of some 
of her officers to improve the exchequer, and the solic- 
itude of her ministers of justice who saw no hope of 
salvation for the country but in the laws ; all which 
demanded and pressed the execution of them. And 
yet what her own natural diaposition was appeara 
plaiiily in Lina, that tsho tso blmited tlie law 's etlge liiat 
but a small proportion of the priests were capitally 
punished. All which I say not by way of apology ; 
for these proeeedings need no apology ; since the 
safety of the kingdom turned upon them, and all this 
severity both in the manner and the measure of it 
came far short of the bloody examples set by the priest 
hood, — examples scarcely to be named among Chris- 
tians, and proeeeding moreover some of them rather 
out of arrogance and malice than out of necessity. 
But I coneeive that I have made good my assertion, 
and shown that in the cause of religion shc was indeed 
inoderate, and that what Variation there was was not 
in her nature but in the 

Of her constancy in religion and worship the best 
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ia her dealing with Popery : whieh though in 
-istt r's reign it had been esiablished by public au- 
thority and fostered with great care and labour, and 
MM taki.-n deep root in tlie knd, and was streu gthened 
by thc consent and zeal of all whu were in authority 
ttnd power; yet because it was mit agreeable eitlu'r tu 
the Word of God or to primitive purity or to her own 
conscieiice, she at once with the greatest courage and 
the fewest helps proceedcd to uproot and abolish. 
And yet she did it not preeipitately or lipon eager Im- 
pulse, bat pmdently and all in due season ; as may he 
gathered &om many cireinnstanees, and among the 
rest from a reply made by her on the following occa- 
aion. Not many days after she came to the throne, 
when prisoners were released (as the custom is to in- 
.te and welcome a new reign by tbe release of 
loners), a certam courtier, who from nature and 
ibit had taken to himself tbe license of a jester, came 
to her as she weilt to chapel, and either of bis own 
motion or set on by wiser dich, pre-senk-d !ier a peli- 
tiuii ; adding with a loud voice bcfore all the Company, 
tbat there were yet four or five prisoners moro who 
deserved liherty, for whom he besought that they might 
be released likewise ; namely, the four Evangclists and 
the Apostle Paul ; who had been long shtit up in an 
unknown tongue, as it were in prison, so that they 
could not converse with the people. To whom she 
rwered vety wiflely* that it were good first to inquire 
"1er of thetnselves, whether they would be released 
thus meeting a sudden question with a doubtful 
[wer, as meaning to kwp all clear and whole for her 
dednon. And yet she did not introduce tbese 
iges timidly neither, Dar by Starts; but proceeding 
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t imm i Ij . after Conference 

s and a Parlia- 

—L. aW Tt* au witbin a single 

AfcaW •« ■ j ihiiig relating to 

rf her ßfe she nerer 

mned troen. Nay, at 

EnanSikcgKTc a public 

■ag apanai mmm ■ the iJiiinliii and riu» 

.Am *• saaca. ftr th* point of religion. 

I %)>r pH» W character, — as thil 

»>»»»*• «w« — di a»aw: aW E 

ic ■; i« -aöäx jkh *r j gaw be dfepoaed to make s 
£7-*n rnuatr «" aitK. x 2&st be cfawrvied that there is 
smiwcui&c ~" MBmrt in rÄew i*tv thmgs, which cver 
«n t vju. -ai-j mait- Ftr »* TSewwl indalgently , they 
tn niiw ü; ät acroamt* •* aad n romances, of the 
^•imt n ä» Ükmm wMwk. a*d Wr comt aotl insüto- 
z- m^. *iu *Ji/nr? « jawttna* ■aBMMJoe bol prohibits 
aas«-- 'äie x vi« ak* iiw Mfimslr, thejr cbal- 
»roup omnöc «* «Htaei kisd and of * Terv higfi 
ic-ic . 1c ,-^raäi s if um ibese dalliances detracted 
;m: trrfe i-,ut !»■ fa»- asd aotfaing at all from bei 
ißk'^'^rr. in; »säicr «neakwed her power nor sensibh/ 
icoicwi i« häa : — «krw sndh things are not 
3a~ew»a32T aZKroai *> iaterfcre with tbe public fcr- 
tlx. iv^i » cv*cbade. <be ix no doubl a good and 
3a:nZ ^ooes: aad *ach too die wisbed to appear. 
V5.« i^ lawl. and it was bv hottest arts that sbe 
-i-sirei to *jüne. Asd speakiug of her morality, I 
ivsseciber a ärcmnstance in point. Having ordered 
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a letter to be written to her ambassador concerning 
a message which was to be given separately to the 
Queen Mother of the Valois, and finding that her 
secretary had inserted a clause directing the ambas- 
sador to say to the Queen Mother by way of com- 
pliment, that they were two Queens from whom 
though women no less was expected in administra- 
tion of affairs and in the virtue and arts of govern- 
ment than from the greatest men, — she would not 
endure the comparison, but ordered it to be Struck 
out; saying that the arts and principles which she 
employed in governing were of a far other sort than 
those of the Queen Mother. Nor was she spoiled 
by power and long reigning: but the praises which 
pleased her most were when one so managed the con- 
versation as aptly to insinuate that even if she had 
passed her life in a private and mean fortune she 
could not have lived without some note of excellency 
among men ; so Utile was she disposed to borrow any- 
thing of her fortune to the credit of her virtue. But 
if I should enter into her praises, whether moral or 
political, I should either fall into certain common-place 
observations and commemorations of virtues, which 
would be unworthy of so rare a princess ; or in order 
to give them a lustre and beauty peculiar and appro- 
priate, I should have to run into the history of her 
life, — a task requiring both more leisure and a richer 
vein. Thus much I have said in few words, accord- 
ing to my ability. But the truth is that the only true 
commender of this lady is time, which, so long a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing in this 
sex like her, for the administration of civil affairs. 
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NOTE. 



The following list of errata, and also others which have been 
eorrected in their proper places, were furnished to the American 
Publishers by Mr. Spedding, one of the Editors of the English 
edition of Bacon's Works, of which this is a reprint : — 

Page 52, line 3 from bottom, npon the words "obtained the 
victory npon a Saturday," insert the following note : " So Speed, 
translating Bernard Andre*. The Battle of Bosworth, however, 
was really fought on a Monday." 

Page 58, line 9 from top, npon the words " close chariot ," in- 
sert the following note : " This Statement comes from Speed, who 
so interpreted Bernard Andrejs ezpression 'latenter ingressns 
est' It appears, however, that the true reading is Uetanter. See 
Memorials of Henry V1L (London, 1858.) Editors Preface, 
p. xxvi." 

Page 293, last line, for " on the Srd of October, 1492, (see 
Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen, vol. i. p. 
100)," read, " on the llth of October, 1492 (see~Helps's Spanish 
Conquest in America, vol. i. 109.)" 
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